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ACQUISITION COST REPORT 
FAVORABLY RECEIVED BY 
COMPANIES AND PRODUCERS 


Company Executives Pleased With 
Moderate Tone and Absence of 
Radical Recommendations 


AGENTS’ ASS’N MUCH ELATED 








Bennett Issues Statement Saying 
Agents Claims Are Strengthened 
By Commissioners’ Findings 





Reactions to the acquisition cost re- 
port of the special committee, of insur- 
ance commissioners made public last 
week at the Hartford meeting of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners are generally favorable. Fire 
company officials are pleased at the mod- 
erate tone of the report and the absence 
of any radical legislative recommenda- 
tions; the National Association of In- 
surance Agents is delighted with the 
support given by the commissioners to 
the agents’ contentions, and the New 
York brokers, who have been long seek- 
ing an increase in brokerage commis- 
sions, feel that the commissioners’ inves- 
tigation into the whole subject of pro- 
ducers’ compensation may have bene- 
ficial results for them. 

Fire company executives interviewed 
by The Eastern Underwriter say that 
they feel that the commissioners have 
made a sensible study of the intricate 
and involved question of acquisition costs 
and are gratified that the committee 
headed by Commissioner Charles D. Liv- 
ingston of Michigan recommends’ that 
the companies and producers’ seek to 
solve themselves the problems of ex- 
Penses without the necessity of govern- 
mental interference in the form of legis- 
lation. Of course not all company men 
agree entirely with every recommenda- 
tion made nor do they consider them 
all possible of achievement. However 
they do say that the commissioners’ at- 
titude shows a distinct willingness to co- 
operate and that the way is opened for 
a more rapid elimination of acquisition 


cost troubles than might have been the 
case, 


One Company Organization Held 
Not Possible Yet 


The acquisition cost report urges that 
the companies co-relate the activities of 
the various underwriting associations un- 
der a single national association. A 
number of company officials state that 
they, too, would like to see this goal 
achieved but that for the time being 
at least it will be practically impossible 
or the commissioners to be able to deal 
with either one company or one agents’ 
Organization which can speak authorita- 
tively for their respective branches of 
the business. While the membership of 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association 


and the other sectional organizations ° 


(Continued on Page 30) 























PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 148 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








Excellent Service and Facilities 


DEPENDABLE 





we 
INSURANCE 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 












































The Penn Mutual's 


New “Dividend 
Reinvestment Plan”’ 


new plan for making dividends 
astonishingly useful! Another greatly profitable step 
in the equipment of our Agents with life insurance 
products designed to serve with advanced and unex- 
celled usefulness. This plan is new to life underwriting, 
and its ready salability has already been demonstrated 
in every Agency in our enthusiastic field. It auto- 
matically and heavily increases the life insurance prop- 
erty and protection of a policyholder, and automatically 
and heavily increases the Agent’s income. 


at 


The Penn Mutual Agent, trained under our modern 
methods, and supplied with this Dividend ‘Reinvestment 
Plan, and with all the other practical aids to salesman- 
ship which we provide, is indeed enviably conditioned. 




















COMPANY EXPERIENCE WITH 
DEATHS AT MIDDLE AGES 
SHOW CERTAIN INCREASES 


Records of Union Central, Equit- 
able and New York Life 
Briefly Summarized 


MOTOR DEATHS GROWING 


T. B. Mortality Decreases; Angina 
Pectoris Figures More in 
Morbidity Data 





Is there an increasing morbidity in 
the middle ages? 

No one can pick up a paper without 
reading of the deaths of well-known men 
apparently in the prime of life. They 
die on the golf course, in automobiles, 
while in bed. During the past few 
weeks two prominent insurance men 
passed away in this manner. Senator 
William J. Tully, for years general coun- 
sel of the Mefropolitan Life, was driving 
with his wife in a motor car when the 
end came. Henry F. Weissenborn, 
Eastern manager and vice-president of 
the Insurance Securities group of com- 
panies, had gone to the theatre, returned 
home and retired. He felt ill, a doctor 
was called and in a few hours he was 


dead. 

This paper has asked several compa- 
nies for some data relative to the mor- 
bidity of the middle ages and if there 
is any type of death which is figuring 
more than it did five or ten years ago. 

Comments by William Muhlberg 


William Muhlberg, medical director of 
the Union Central Life, said: 


“It is commonly assumed that there 
is an increasing mortality rate in the 
middle ages, particularly from the so- 
called degenerative diseases—heart dis- 
ease, cancer, apoplexy, Bright’s disease 
and arteriosclerosis. There can be no 
question that there are more persons 
dying in the middle and advanced ages 
from these diseases, but when these fig- 
ures are carefully analyzed, it is found 
that there is only a slight actual in- 
crease in these diseases, which becomes 
quite manifest in the case of heart dis- 
disease after the age of sixty-five, and 
even this increase past the age of sixty- 
five may be partly accounted for by the 
fact that doctors are today classifying 
as heart deaths many cases that they 
formerly. classified as deaths from old 
age or senility. 

“There can, however, be very little 
doubt that the increase in death rate 
from diabetes is more rapid than the 
degenerative diseases, and this increase 
is possibly due to the combination of 
overeating and the nerve strain of mod- 
ern business conditions. It is known 
that overweight is a strong predisposing 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Women and 


Children FIRST. 


The \X/ E live up to the tradition, “Women and children 
first,” and so a young married man’s first thought is for 


family his wife and children. 


man Realizing that Time is his most valuable asset, and also 
that he has absolutely no control over the continuance of 


his years, he will welcome a sound method of guaranteeing the money 
value of his family. : 


He has not yet had time to reach his maximum as an income producer, 
but his responsibilities are at a peak. His need is immediate. 


Fu rt h er His His problem, therefore, is to guarantee the greatest 
: F measure of support to his family during the period when 
nN fe ormation Problem they will need it most, and the deposit required for that 


purpose must be within the limit of his means. 


upon ; , 
His family will require a larger income for its maintenance while the 
a p p ] 1 ca tio nN children are growing up, than after they are self-supporting. 
. And finally, if he reaches old age, he will need an income to augment 
tot h 1S office his reduced earning capacity. 


The Family Income Policy applies the family man’s dollar in a way 
that yields the utmost toward the satisfactory solution of this problem. 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY TELEPHONE CHICKERING 2384 
LEYENDECKER BRANCH JOHN STREET BRANCH WHITE PLAINS BRANCH 
225 Broadway 60 John Street 226 Main Street - 
Telephone: Barclay 3670 Telephone: John 4107 Telephone: White Plains 9086 
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The LIFE UNDERWRITER of the FUTURE 


By HENRY S. KOSTER, 
Assistant Trust Officer, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


At the present time there are two pro- 
fessions operating in the field of the cre- 
ation and protection of estates. The 
members of the life underwriting pro- 
fession have, for some years, been dis- 
cussing with individuals the reasons why 
they should invest in life insurance. Re- 
cently, men representing the trust de- 
partments of banks and trust companies 
have been extremely active in acquaint- 
ing the public with the various plans that 
may be adopted for the protection and 
disposition of estates. The ultimate goal 
of the trust solicitor is the production 
of trust business for his institution. The 
members of the life underwriting profes- 
sion, through their efforts, receive their 
remuneration in the form of commissions 
through the selling of new life insur- 
ance. It is very easily seen from a moni- 
tary standpoint the two objectives are 
quite different. The question to be con- 
sidered here is “Does this follow in re- 
gard to the actual solicitation of busi- 
ness?” ; 

The majority of life insurance men 
up to date have been primarily inter- 
ested, when talking to their prospects, 
in the ultimate purchase by such pros- 
pects of certain forms of life insurance 
contracts. The life insurance contract, 
when purchased, immediately increases 
a man’s estate. This thought has been 
uppermost in the minds of the sellers 
of insurance, as the creating and increas- 
ing of estates has quite a considerable 
appeal. Life underwriters, in order to 
sell insurance on this basis, have auto- 
matically surrounded themselves with 
the necessary facts and figures which en- 
ables them to succeed. This entails quite 
a complete knowledge, by the under- 
writer, of insurance contracts, rates, how 
life insurance companies are organized 
and function, why certain types of con- 
tracts are better than others, and quite 
a complete study of the art of selling. 

The New Conditions 


‘Until recently I believe that the great 
majority of life insurance men shave pro- 
ceeded along these lines and it has not 
been until the banks and trust compa- 
nies began their activity in the field of 
actual solicitation of trust business that 
a new light has been thrown on this 
problem. The trust solicitor is able to 
analyze this subject in a somewhat dif- 
ferent light than the life underwriter 
for the simple reason that he is able to 
draw from his prospect what actually in- 
terests him most in the protection and 
disposition of his estate. The follow- 
ing facts, therefore, have arisen from 
experience in the field of trust develop- 
ment and most of them have been proven 
accurate and conclusive. : i 
Six years ago, the solicitation of wills 
and trusts by banks and trust compa- 
nies was unheard of. The banks built 
up their trust business almost solely 
waiting for the business to “walk in.” It 
was considered at the time that a bank 
had no right to send a representative 
to talk to a customer about such a per- 
sonal matter as his will. Practically 
everyone shied at such a thing. The 
answer to this particular point has been 
given since then as individuals ap- 
Proached by the trust representatives in 
regard to their wills and estates have 
almost without exception been very much 
interested in what the bank had to offer 
them about estate planning. I think that 
we have all finally decided that there 1s 
a slight difference in whether it is a 
telative who talks to a man about his 
will whereby he would naturally take of- 
ense, or a representative of his bank 
who is interested in having him adopt the 
most economical and practical estate 
plan. sei 

In the evolution of trust solicitation, 


various ways and means have been tried 
by the banks as to the most effective 
way of producing trust business. At first 
the approach was made on the ground of 
convincing people that a bank or trust 
company was far superior to an indi- 
dividual acting as executor and trus- 
tee. This more or less parallels the sell- 
ing of life insurance on the ground that 
certain types of contracts are bet- 
ter than others. In other words, al- 
though what we say in respect to this 
may be quite true, it is not at all inter- 
esting to the man we are trying to sell. 
He is not interested in generalities, 
mythical cases or the financial structure 
of bamks and insurance companies. If 
he is to be sold at all; it must be on the 
basis of something he is vitally con- 
cerned with. Therefore, the banks are 
changing their method of solicitation. 
The trust solicitor no longer deals in 
terms of generalities and with trying 
to secure wills and trusts on the argu- 
ments that the trust company never dies; 
that it has financial stability; does not 
take a vacation; is an expert in estate 
matters, etc., all of which being quite 
true but quite uninteresting to the pros- 
pect whom he tells it to. 


The Trust Approach 


Considering this problem further, we 
finally analyze it from the point of what 
the ideal basis of solicitation should be. 
We first decided that the majority of 
people whom we solicit are business men. 
We next agreed that business men, at 
least during the working hours of their 
day, are concerned with business prob- 
lems. These problems, of course, would 
deal with production, selling, labor, cost, 
profit and economy. 


If an approach was made by a trust 
solicitor to this type of man on the 
basis of why he should appoint a bank 
instead of an individual as executor and 
trustee, and attempt to set forth the 
reasons why such a procedure is justi- 
fied, the actual effect of such an ap- 
proach would be that we are asking the 


prospect to throw out of his mind all 
of the things which he has been think- 
ing of from the standpoint of his busi- 
ness: and to once again start consider- 
ing the welfare of his family and the 
protection of their future. This is natu- 
rally not an easy thing to do and is the 
cause of many an unsuccessful sale. In 
using this approach on prospects I have 
immediately sensed the fact that what 
I had to say went in one ear and out 
the other and would continue so unless 
something was gotten in which would 
start his mind operating along the same 
lines as mine. A _ different approach, 
therefore, had to be used if trust solicita- 
tion was to become effective. 

With the above as a foundation, an 
approach was built up whereby we ad- 
justed our minds to that of the pros- 
pect and instead of asking him to elimi- 
nate his natural thoughts, we keyed our 
minds to his. In other words, we ap- 
proached him from the standpoint of 
economy. We told him that certain 
plans which may be adopted for the dis- 
position of an estate were more expen- 
sive than others, both from the stand- 
point of taxation and administrative fees. 
We illustrated actual cases whereby 
thousands of dollars were saved through 
a slight readjustment of an estate plan 
and volunteered to show him the cost of 
his present plan and give him any rec- 
ommendations we saw fit. Nothing was 
said at the time as to why he should 
appoint the bank. We dealt solely with 
the best plan for his estate without 
bringing to his attention any selfish mo- 
tive other than to render him valuable 
assistance. The bank came into the pic- 
ture when the plan submitted was adopt- 
ed, as there was then justification for 
using the bank. 

How the Life Underwriter Benefits 

This method of solicitation of trust 
business has worked so well that the 
question immediately arises when con- 
sidering the problems of the life under- 
writer—“Why doesn’t the insurance man 
proceed on the same theory and basis, 





Professor N. L. Hoopingarner Added To 
N. Y. U. Training Course Faculty 





Because of the entire revision and 
changes in the New York estates and 
decedent estates law and the increasing 
demand for instruction in the general 
subject, the life insurance training course 
of New York University will add a 
course on the subject which will be con- 
ducted by A. Rushton Allen of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Allen is a member of the 
bar of both state and federal courts and 
is a prominent manager. 

The training course now has as fac- 
ulty Director James Elton Bragg, Leon 
Gilbert Simon, Horace H. Wilson, A. 
Rushton Allen and has just added New- 
man L. Hoopingarner, professor of bus- 
iness psychology, N. Y. U. Professor 
Hoopingarner will conduct a course on 
the psychology of human needs. Pro- 


_ fessor Hoopingarner is well known to 


the life insurance business, having been 
with the Carnegie Institute where the 
first life insurance training course was 
developed and he has worked with many 
home offices and general agencies. in 
training agents. 





NEWMAN L. HOOPINGARNER 


instead of attempting to simply sell in- 
surance from the angle of contracts, 
rates, dividends, net cost, etc.?” The in- 
surance man’s approach should be made 
on the basis of bringing out the uses 
that life insurance may be put to. Be- 
fore this can be done the insurance 
man should make a complete study of 
the various plans that may be adopted 
for the disposition of an estate so that 
instead of going in solely as an agent 
of a life insurance company for the pur- 
pose of selling life insurance, he sets 
himself up in a profession which entails 
a complete knowledge not only of life 
insurance but of estate planning. In 
other words, he adds to his sales kit 
probably his most effective weapons, as 
he is thereby enabled to sit down with 
his prospect and advise him as to the 
most economical plans that may be 
placed in operation for his estate. In 
other words, the insurance man will op- 
erate along parallel lines with the trust 
solicitor. 

Through discussing estate plans, which 
entails securing information pertaining 
to whether or not this prospect is mar- 
ried and has any children; as to the 
approximate size of his estate in order 
to show him what inheritance and es- 
tate taxes and other fees his estate 
would be subject to; as to the pros- 
pect’s present will and the plan he has 
adopted for it; as to whether or not 
there are any other stockholders in his 
business, and if they have a plan pro- 
viding for the liquidation of a deceased 
stockholder’s interest; as to the amount 
of life insurance he carries and to whom 
it is payable; the life underwriter re- 
ceives a complete and concise picture of 
the actual needs of his prospect and all 
of which is secured through approach- 
ing the prospect from the standpoint’ of 
the plan that should be adopted for his 
estate. 

It may be seen from the above that 
the need for life insurance may be 
brought out in this case from such things 
as cash needed for the payment of taxes, 
administration expenses and other cash 
obligations; for the creation of a sepa- 
rate and independent fund for some 
member of the family; for the liquidation 
of a deceased stockholder’s interest in 
the business; for the protection of the 
business from the standpoint of the death 
of a “key man” and to provide an edu- 
cational fund for his children. Thus, in- 
surance may be sold in a case -for any 
number of different reasons whereas if 
an approach is made by an insurance 
man solely on the basis of, we will say, 
educational insurance, if that particular 
need did not exist, no headway would 
be made and the insurance man would 
be automatically cut off from proceed- 
ing on another line. Through operating 
on the basis of estate plans, every pos- 
sible need is brought out and if the need 
for life insurance exists, life insurance 
will be purchased. 

I have attempted in the above to bring 
out the fact that the life insurance un- 
derwriter of the future must become 
thoroughly familiar and acquainted with 
estate planning even to the extent that 
the trust solicitor is. I believe that every 
life insurance agency which sets up with- 
in its organization a man who is an ex- 
pert in estate planning for purposes of 
making his. knowledge at all times avail- 
able to the members of that agency, so 
that ultimately such members become 
experts themselves, the greatest amount 
of life insurance will be sold by the rep- 
resentatives of such an agency and‘ the 
prospects and customers of those life 
underwriters will have their estates in 
better order and more amply protected 
than by others. 
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Columbian National Has 
Successful Convention 


WIDE DIVERSITY OF TOPICS 








Various Types of Policies Discussed; 
Session Opened by President Childs; 
Many Social Features 





The Columbian National Life’s agen- 
cy business conference in Boston last 
weck lasted four days and was attend- 
ed by than 150 
President A. E, Childs 
guests, the response 


representatives. 
welcomed 
made by 
George L. The fol- 
lowing were the topics and speakers of 
the first day’s session: 

Policy Loans—Carl C. Mullen, assist- 
ant secretary. : 
Saving the Old Business — Louis J. 
Rosenberg, South Bend, Ind. 

Our Medical Department— John S. 
Phelps, medical director. 

Modern Business Insurance—Eugene 
W. Mclntire, Oakland, Cal. 

How | Make Contacts With Business 
Men—Leroy Burton, Chicago. 
Educational Endowment Approach — 
Albert W. Morse, Indianapolis. 

The Star Producers’ Club—Alfred C. 
Newell, president of the club. 


more 
the 
being 
Dyer, St. Louis. 


Other Topics and Speakers 

Topics and speakers at other sessions 
follow: 

The Company’s Investments—Francis 
P. Sears, first vice-president and comp- 
troller. 

Conservation of Old Business—Victor 
A. Wolff, supervisor of conservation. 

How the St. Louis Office Handles Ap- 
plications for Loans or Surrender Val- 
ues—George L. Dyer, St. Louis. 

Our. Accident Department—H. B. Fow- 
ler, superintendent of accident depart- 
ment. 

Our Correspondence Course—Value to 
the Field Man as Seen by the Home 
Office—Philip M. Childs, first assistant 
secretary. 

Benefits of the Sales Course as Viewed 
by a Field Man—Adolph Sternberg, New 
York. 

The New Disability Clauses and New 
Productive Period Policy—John M. Pow- 
ell, actuary. 

How Branch Offices Can Assist: the 


HOME LIFE DELEGATES 





Agency Association of New York Com- 
pany Is Sending Two Contest Win- 
ners to Toronto 


John R. Scott, general agent in Brook- 
lyn for the Home Life of New York 
and president of the company’s agency 
association, announces that the associa- 
tion is sending two members as dele- 
gates to the Toronto convention ‘next 
week. These men won the trip for pro- 
duction achievement during the com- 
pany’s annual summer contest. 

The one delegate is Vernon W. Holle- 
man of Jackson, Miss., who produced the 
greatest amount of business during the 
contest of any Home Life agent, and 
the other is Max Joseph, leading pro- 
ducer in the agency leading during the 
period, the A. G. Joseph agency of New 
York City. 





R. H. CARTER PRESIDENT 


Robert H. Carter, general agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, was in- 
stalled president at the first of the sea- 
son’s meetings of the Oklahoma Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters Saturday 
noon with the following official staff: 
J. A. Wood, general agent of the Aetna 
Life, vice-president; Josephine Lincoln 
of the Equitable, secretary; J. B. Rogers, 
Lincoln National, treasurer; and Homer 
Jamison, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. C. C. Day of the Pacific Mu- 
tual was re-elected national committee- 
man. 


Home Office in Speeding Up the Issuing 
of Business—Ralph E. Pierce, assistant 
secretary. 

A Word About Boston—Joseph Balch, 
director of real estate, 

Presenting the Endowment Annuity 
Policy—-E. Jay Becker, Baltimore. 

Conservation of Business—S. L. Ca- 
lechman, New Haven; E. M. Spink, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Harper and Harmelin on Program 


Twenty Payment Commercial Life 
Policy—Arnold Harmelin, New York. 

Step Rate Policy—Alfred C. Newell, 
Atlanta. 

Seven Point Two Policy—C. R. Harper, 
New York. 


Convertible Policy—Charles Brown, 
Providence. 
Commercial Life Policy—Frank A. 


Berthold, New York. 

Endowment Annuity Policy—Merle J. 
Brown, Waterloo, Ia. 

New Productive Period Policy—Lester 
S. Perkins, Boston. 

Five Minute Talks: W. J. Hunt, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; J. Henry Waldman, New 
York; H. A. Swanson, San Francisco; 
J. E. Crampton, Detroit. Some of the 
short talks had to do with telephone 
service approach and value of stand- 
ard presentations. 


Vice-President Brown’s Topic 


Our Company—Low Guaranteed Cost 
Life Insurance—William H. Brown, sec- 
ond vice-president and secretary. 

Service to Policyholders—M. A. Wel- 
don, Chicago. 

Old Policyholders’ Birthdays — Albert 
B. Burgess, Des Moines. 

Branch Office Instructions—Albert J. 
Calef, auditor. 

Among the social features were auto- 
mobile rides, a visit to the Joe Cook 
show, “Fine and Dandy”; golf matches; 
Marblehead dinner on the North Shore; 
ball game between Boston and Phila- 
delphia National League teams; and Ho- 
tel Somerset banquet and dance. 


of sound selling: 





Ovr new plan succeeds because it em- 
bodies the most modern of all principles 


The principle which aims at the outset to 
secure financial independence for the agent! 


For full information write 


Mette of Agencies 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








JOIN PENN MUTUAL BOARD 


Prominent Philadelphians, Thomas S. 
Gates and William Curtis Bok, 
Elected Trustees 


Two prominent Philadelphians, Thomas 
S. Gates and William Curtis Bok, have 
been elected trustees of the Penn Mutual 
Life. Mr. Gates, a former member of 
the banking firm of Drexel & C6), is 
now president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Bok, a member of the new 


law firm of Dechert & Bok (Robert 
Dechert, counsel of the Penn Mutual, 
being the other member), is a former 
district attorney of Philadelphia. He is 
a-son of Edward Bok and a grandson 
of Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 








ADDRESSES KNIGHT AGENCY 


Preble Tucker, well known authority 
on insurance law in New York City, ad- 
dressed the C. B. Knight agency of the 
Union Central in New York City at the 
meeting Monday morning, his subject 
being “Personal Life Income Policy.” 
Other speakers were Dunbar Johnston 
and William Winter. 





ing period a year ago. 


50 UNION SQUARE 





20.8% Increase 


The steady growth which The Guardian has 
experienced in recent years continues at an accel- 
erated pace in 1930. During the first six months 
of this year, Guardian Fieldmen produced 20.8% 


more new paid-for business than in the correspond- 


Production in June, 1930, was the greatest for 
any month in the seventy years during which The 


Guardian has been in business. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


* NEW YORK CITY 








Penn Mutual Recruiting 
Campaign Brings Results 


IN FORM OF BASEBALL CONTEST 





Lee M. Gillette of Detroit Starred 
Among Agents; Atlanta Recruit 
Pays for 34 Cases 





A contest campaign to recruit new 
agents was waged by the Penn Mutual 
Life during the summer months, recruit- 
ing work being confined to the super- 
visors and general agents who gradu- 
ated from the first four agency-building 
schools of the educational department ot 
the company. 

By way ot organizing and inspiring the 
workers, James A. Preston, home office 
representative who was in charge of the 
campaign, placed it on an ingenious com- 
petitive basis, translating the recruiting 
into the form of a baseball league of 
four teams, the league playing a sea- 
son of nine weeks, each game lasting 
one week and two games playing simul- 
taneously, the season being followed by 
a world series of three weeks for the 
championship. 

The championship was won by the 
Cubs, members of the fourth agency- 
building school. In the final scoring it 
was found that the league had brought 
in 341 new recruits who have already 
written over $4,000,000 of business. Lee 
M. Gillette of Detroit was the individual 
batting star of the season, bringing in 
nineteen recruits. He was closely fol- 
lowed by Ogden Classon of Milwaukee, 
and Frank Meyer of Philadelphia. 

The Holgar J. Johnson agency of Pitts- 
burgh and the J. Elliott Hall agency of 
New York City, also starred in team 
work, The training was completed by 
57% of the recruits in time to get into 
production and one of them, an Atlanta 
man, paid for thirty-four cases during 
the three months’ period. 





NEW HOME OFFICE OPENED 





Business Men’s Assurance Co. of Kansas 
City Holds House Warming; 
Many Visitors 
The new home office building of the 
Business Men’s Assurance Co. of Kan- 
sas City was formally opened to the 
public Friday, September 5. From 8 
o'clock in the morning until 11 in the 
evening visitors and guests streamed 
through the office. Nearly 100 baskets 

of flowers were received. 

Among the floral tributes was a large 
horseshoe of red roses accompanied by 
an expression of good will and congratu- 
lations from other insurance institutions 
in the city, the Kansas City Life, Mid- 
land Life and the National Fidelity Life. 
There were many out-of-town visitors 
present including representatives, of, in- 
surance companies from Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Omaha, Des Moines, Houston, 
Tex., and Topeka, Kan. E 

Guests were impressed with the effi- 
cient lay-out of the offices; the work of 
the Harry A. Hopf firm of office man- 
agement engineers of New. York City, ,, 
W. T. Grant, president of the company, . 
and the other officials were,on hand all, 
day welcoming the many visitors. ald 
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C. E. Hughes’ Policies 
All in Equitable, N. Y. 


STATEMENT BY FRANK L. JONES 








Justices Roberts and Stone Also Carry 
Equitable Insurance; Michigan 
Agency Conference 





The educational conference of the 
Michigan agency of the Equitable Soci- 
ety held at Cedar Point, Mich., the last 
week in August, was a success in every 
particular. Among those who addressed 
the conference were Vice-President 
Frank L. Jones, Agency Manager W. 
L. Boyce of Syracuse and Agency Man- 





FRANK L. JONES 


ager E. H. Leiphart of Buffalo. They 
were the three guests of honor. Robert 
M. Ryan is Michigan manager. 


F. L. Jones’ Talk 

In his address Mr. Jones told of some 
of the policyholders of the Equitable, 
which is seventy years-old. He declared 
that Charles E. Hughes, chief justice of 
the United States, has all of his policies 
in the Equitable. Owen D. Roberts of 
the same court has most of his insurance 
in the Society and until three months 
ago served on its board of directors. 
Harland P. Stone, also on the Supreme 
Court bench, is another judge who has 
large insurance with the Equitable. 

In discussing the annuity situation Mr. 
Jones said: 

“Of the twenty-five leading American 
life insurance companies, December 31, 
1929, 133,000 annuitants—total amount of 
income payments was over eighty-seven 
million annually. Out of that 133,000 
covered by the twenty-five leading com- 
panies, the Equitable has 68,000 annu- 
Itants, which is 51% of all annuities car- 
ried by American life insurance compa- 
nies. These figures are so large that 
even with people accustomed to talking 
big figures they do not register much, 
but the fact that the Equitable does pay 
out this vast amount each year on this 
annuity feature alone is worthy of pro- 
found consideration.” 


W. L. Boyce on the Dollar 


At the same convention W. L. Boyce, 
agency manager at Syracuse, discussed 
the underwriter of 1930. Among other 
Points he discussed was the value of the 
dollar. Along that line he said in part: 

“I would show prospects the value of 
the dollar, At the age of 25 the dollar 
will buy 11% less than it did at an earlier 
age. At Age 35 it will buy 21% less 
and at Age 50 it will buy 63% less. 
Each year the dollar buys less. If you 
knew that your dollar would buy fifty 
cents less on the dollar tomorrow, then 
you would act today.” 





AGENCY DELEGATE TO TORONTO 

Arthur H. Schmidt of Allen & Schmidt,’ 
Seneral agents of the New England Mu- 
tual in New York City, will be the agen- 
cys official delegate to the Toronto Con- 
Vention next week. 














Remarkable! 





Our New FAMILY INCOME Policy 


GUARANTEES 
12% INCOME 


UNTIL FAMILY IS GROWN—THEN 
FULL FACE VALUE OF POLICY 


IN CASH OR INCOME 


HE vast majority of men never reach the 
point where they can provide an adequate 
income for their families at the most critical 
period in that family’s life. Think specifically of 
the man from twenty-five to forty, with a wife 
and little children. His income has not yet 
reached its maximum. His responsibilities are at 
their peak. Later he may be able to complete an 
adequate program of insurance. But later won’t 
do. His need is immediate,—imperative. That 
need is to provide an income that will furnish the 
requirements of that family until the children 
have reached maturity, and then a principal sum 
undiminished by that income that will enable the 
wife to face the future from that point on. 


This new FAMILY INCOME policy is combined with our 
PREFERRED LIFE plan and the total premium is little 
more than is charged by many companies for ordinary 
Whole Life insurance. 


ANOTHER BIG HOME LIFE SELLER 





Remember that we are right in the Home Office Building 


The 
Robbins-Simons Agency 


HOME LIFE of NEW YORK 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Telephones: BARclay 6860-1-2-3-4 











Robert Dechert Resigns 
As Penn Vice-President 


WILL CONTINUE AS COUNSEL 





Philadelphia Company Executive Is 
Forming Law Partnership With 
William Curtis Bok 





Robert Dechert has resigned as vice- 
president and counsel of Penn Mutual 
Life and in association with William 
Curtis Bok will form the firm of Dechert 
& Bok, engaging in the general practice 
of the law. Mr. Dechert has been vice- 





ROBERT DECHERT 


president and counsel since September 1, 
1927. Following his resignation as vice- 
president and counsel the Penn Mutual 
announces his appointment as counsel of 
the company in active supervisory charge 
of the legal department. 

Herbert Adam, assistant counsel of the 
company, has been appointed associate 
counsel. He has been connected with 
the Penn Mutual since 1914 and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1924. He is a gradu- 
ate of Temple University on whose fac- 
ulty he has been during the past three 
years as professor of insurance law. 

George Wharton Pepper is general 
counsel of the company, a position he 
has held for many years. 





LOSES AMATEUR STANDING 





Agent Fritz Mercur, Star Tennis Player, 
Competed in Michigan Match on 
Promise of $25,000 Policy 
Considerable interest has been aroused 
in both the tennis and life .insurance 
worlds by the suspension of Frederick 
(“Fritz”) Mercur of Bethlehem, Pa., 
from the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association. Mercur, who was sixth 
ranking tennis player of the United 

States, is a life insurance agent. 

According to Louis B. Dailey, head of 
the tennis association, Mercur solicited 
the promise from tourney officials in a 
Michigan tournament last season that, he 
would. be guaranteed a $25,000 life in- 
surance policy if he competed in the 
match. This being agreeable to the of- 
ficials he did compete and the sale was 
closed. 

When definite action was taken on 
Mercur’s case last week at an executive 
committee meeting of the association the 
tennis player appeared before the offi- 
cials to protest his innocence, but despite 
that fact he was declared a professional 
by a unanimous vote. In a statement 
issued Mercur declared that he felt he 
had been “treated most unfairly”; that 
it was necessary for him to earn his liv- 
ing at the same time as he was playing 
tennis and that he had not realized he 
was resorting to unethical tactics af- 
fecting his amateur standing as a tennis 
player. 
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Equitable Society’s 
French Lick Meeting 


1000 ATTENDED CONFERENCES 





President T. I. Parkinson, Secretary 
Wm. Alexander and Other Officers 
Among Speakers 





Equitable Life Assurance Society 
agents, about 1,000 in number, whose 
paid-for production last year was a quar- 
ter-million or more of new business are 
attending a series of educational confer- 
ences this week at French Lick, Ind. 
Those from the Eastern and Greater 
New York departments met on Septem- 
ber 14, 15 and 16 followed by the rep- 
resentatives from the Central, Southern 
and Western departments on September 
18, 19 and 20 with a session for the man- 
agerial staff on Wednesday, September 
18. The theme of the conference is 
“Knowledge.” 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable, addressed the opening ses- 
sion, Monday, September 15, on “The 
Inspiration of Knowledge”; William Al- 
exander, dean of American life insurance 
historians and secretary of the Equitable, 
spoke on “Wasted Knowledge”; Vice- 
President Frank L. Jones on “Knowl- 
edge (in Action) Is Power,” and Vice- 
President Albert G. Borden on “The 
Test of Knowledge.” 

Secretary Alexander, who has com- 
pleted sixty years of active service with 
the Equitable and who has been a mem- 
ber of the Society’s board of directors 
for over fifty years, was presented on 
the first day with an unusual tribute 
from the field force of the Society in 
the shape of a bound volume contain- 
ing the reports of the plus business writ- 
ten in his honor during the month of 
April last when he was vacationing in 
Italy. The tribute volume was present- 
ed by William M. Duff, president and 
general manager of the Edward A. 
Woods Co., Pittsburgh, representing the 
field force. 

“Babe” Ruth, baseball home run king, 
sent a message to the conference on why 
he has invested in a substantial Equitable 
Retirement Annuity and the Byrd South 
Pole Expedition movies were shown at 
one of the informal evening sessions. 

Other home office executives who 
spoke were Vice-President William J. 
Graham, in charge of group; Vice-Presi- 
dent R. D. Murphy and Second Vice- 


President W. W. Klingman. Insurance 
Commissioner Clarence C. Wysong of 
Indiana was the only guest speaker. 

Field representatives of the Equitable 
occupied a large part of the program, 
the speakers including Glenn B. Dorr, 
Miss Dorothy C. Paulin, Robert J. Man- 
heimer, Sidney Curtis, E. F. Baily, C. 
B. Johnson, A. M. Lovier, S. D. Weiss- 
man, McClellan J. Donelly, Alvin Kings- 
bacher, R. R. Heath, Winslow Smith, 
Ralph B. Hunter, E. D. Braniff, J. Alan 
Maphis, E. A. Thune, Clara McBreen 
and John Morrell. 





DR. S. B. SCHOLZ APPOINTMENT 





Penn Mutual Life Names Dr. Scholz 
Medical Director: Formerly with 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Dr. Samuel B. Scholz, Jr. has been 
elected medical director of the Penn 
Mutual Life. He has had considerable 
medical and life insurance training fit- 
ting him remarkably well for his new 
position. For ten years he was associated 
with the Equitable Society as medical 
referee and examiner; later for two 
years medical director of the Missouri 
State Life; and for the past ten years, 
associate medical director with the Mass- 

achusetts Mutual. 

In addition to his life insurance ac- 
tivities, Dr. Scholz has served in various 
branches or army work; he has worked 
as hospital interne and laboratory man 
and in a medical college as lecturer. 
Throughout his career, also, he. has 
maintained a private practice. 

He was born in Wisconsin in 1878 and 
has studied at Purdue University, the 
University of Michigan, and the Denver 
and Gross College of Medicine. During 
the Spanish-American War he served 
twenty months, most of the time in the 
Philippines, receiivng the Philippine Con- 
gressional medal. In the National Guard 
of Colorado he reached the rank of Col- 
onel. During the World War he was 
Draft Examiner and a member of the 
Appeal Board of the St. Louis district. 
His son, Jackson V. Scholz, is a well- 
known athlete who has competed in the 
Olympics. 


“LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS” 

“Life Association News,” official or- 
gan of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, has made a departure from 
its usual procedure by featuring on the 
cover of the September issue a color- 
ful picture of the “Enterprise,” the yacht 
chosen to defend America’s Cup against 
the challenge of Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
“Shamrock V.” The innovation has 
drawn favorable comment. 





1851 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 

“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 

BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1930 





AGENCY ASSOCIATION ACTIVE 





Home Life Organization Is Sending Gen- 
eral Agents Bulletins to Help Stim- 
ulate Agents 

The Agency Association of the Home 
Life of New York, of which John R. 
Scott, general agent in Brooklyn is presi- 
dent, has inaugurated the practice of 
sending out to the company’s managers 
and general agents two attractive bulle- 
tins monthly to help them pass on new 
ideas to their agents. 

One bulletin includes sales ideas and 
presentations suggested for reproduction 
in the local agency bulletins. The other 
is a suggested letter to mail to brokers 
and other agents giving the agency sur- 
plus business. “You Can’t Stand Still in 
This Business” is the slogan of the bul- 
letins. 

The new officers of the Agency As- 
sociation, elected at the company’s con- 
vention this summer, are in addition to 
Mr. Scott: vice-president, Bernard J. 
Weber; secretary and treasurer, Ray- 
mond C. Ellis; executive committee, W. 
A. R. Breuhl, Jr., chairman; Russell M. 
Simons, William B. Stark, Sigourney 
Mellor, Warren H. Preble and Bryan L. 
Bowers; chairman contest committee, 
William B. Stark; chairman publicity 
committee, Mervin L. Lane. 





GUARDIAN IN NEWARK 


Nelson Davis, educational director of 
the Guardian Life, held a one-day sales 
congress at the Newark office of the 
company last week. Mr. Davis was as- 
sisted by M. E. Bay, general agent for 
New Jersey. Stimulating talks were giv- 
en with demonstrations. It has also 
been announced that Robert G. Carno- 
han, formerly of the National City Bank 
in New York City; Miss Bertha L. 
Briggs, recently connected with the Y. 
W. C. A. in Bayonne, N. J., and Samuel 
Flex have joined the Newark office agen- 
cy force. 








CHARTERED LIFE UNDER- 
WRITER has opportunity in New 
York City for young college gradu- 
ate of substantial background, about 
25 years old, with some experience 
in either life or general insurance 
(preferably both), to develop as his 
assistant in both inside and outside 
work. Small salary to start but earn- 
ings will increase materially upon 
demonstration of value, through par- 
ticipation in commissions. Don’t 
answer if you merely are looking for 
a job, but only if you have the 
desire to learn a high class business 
thoroughly. In letter of reply please 
state school, college, fraternity, clubs, 
residence, business experience and 
earnings since graduation. 


Box 1146 


The Eastern Underwriter 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton St. 

N.-¥26. 




















KNIGHT AGENTS IN CINCINNATI 


Approximately 100 members of the 
Charles B. Knight agency of the Union 
Central Life in New York City are now 
in attendance at the company’s conven- 
tion at the home office in Cincinnati. 
They left New York by a special train 
Tuesday morning. The convention will 
close tomorrow. 





JOINS ST. LOUIS AGENCY 

Will L. Lindherst, for several years 
connected with the sales department of 
the Baldwin Piano Co. and known to 
thousands as an entertainer, has joined 
the Northwestern Mutual Life as a spe- 
cial agent under Flavel L. Wright, gen- 
eral agent in St. Louis. 





a 





policyholders. 





Intelligent Progression 


upwards of eighty years has been administered by a succession 

of directors and officers whose conduct of its affairs has merited 
and received the confidence and approval of hundreds of thousands of 
Not only has its history been marked by the fidelity, 
ability, and integrity of the officials who from time to time have 
been responsible for the Mutual Benefit’s financial management, but 
the Mutual Benefit has also been distinguished throughout its history 
for intelligent progression in the provisions of its contracts which, 
with unbroken adherence to sound actuarial principles, have made 
the Mutual Benefit a leader in life insurance underwriting. As 
improvements in contracts have been developed, liberalizing their 
provisions, the new benefits have been uniformly extended to earlier 
outstanding contracts, in so far as possible, thus securing to the 
earliest policyholders the benefits enjoyed by the latest. 


Ts MUTUAL BENEFIT was organized in 1845, and for 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Workable Machinery 


To inspire men to new horizons is not enough. 
With us, practical Sales Training Methods and 
| tested Sales Aids furnish the workable machinery 
for greater goals of achievement. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 


1930 
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1846 Over 84 years in Business 
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Finds Airplane Travel 
Increasing Rapidly 


HOME’ LIFE’S' INVESTIGATION 





Leigh Cruess Recently Toured Country’s 
Airports; Company Employs Pilot on 
Underwriting Staff 


The Home Life of New York has been 
giving considerable attention to the study 
of aviation, recognizing the fact that the 
matter is of importance to life compa- 
nies today. Leigh Cruess, head of the 
company’s underwriting department, re- 
cently made a tour of the country, vis- 
iting airports and studying aviation in 
the field. 


According to his study, Mr. Cruess 
found that 75% of the business men of 
this country have traveled by airplane 
at least once and a rapidly growing per- 
centage of these is now utilizing the 
plane extensively for both business and 
pleasure. Air travel has increased not- 
ably in the past year, especially in the 
past six months, but Mr. Cruess believes 
this field of transportation is only in its 
infancy as yet and cites the recent fig- 
ures of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, which list the passenger traf- 
fic of the twenty-nine major air lines 
for the first half year at 133,000, as evi- 
dence of the growing “airmindedness.” 

The Home Life official bases his views 
on the study of the question of aviation 
risk in passing on applications for insur- 
ance in his company. The query as to 
flying in the information on applicants 
gives a measure of present air travel. 
He sees the number of business men 
who use planes increasing constantly. 
Many are using them regularly for busi- 
ness transportation. Some refer to “not 
more than twice a month” as common 
experience. 

On Mr. Cruess’ recent tour he author- 
ized insurance for eight aviation officials, 





after studying the nature of their work. 
To facilitate the handling of risks in- 
volving the question of flying and to give 
every aid possible to the development of 
aviation, the company has a licensed pi- 
lot on its underwriting staff. W. C. 
Demuth, assistant underwriter, is a pi- 
lot in the United States Naval Reserve 
and flies regularly every week. 


New Clauses Adopted 


The company has also augmented its 
aviation program by adopting two new 
clauses for attachment to policies where 
those using airplane travel extensively 
wish life insurance at standard rates. 
In the past life insurance has been avail- 
able to those frequently in the air only 
at a considerable additional charge, with 
pilots unable to secure insurance in some 
cases. Now, life insurance can be issued. 
to both pilots and those traveling by airi 
extensively as passengers at no extra 
charge, by using one of these clauses 
exempting this one item. 

The increasing use of airplanes is rec- 
ognized, however, so that ten rides an- 
nually are taken as standard, with no 
additional charge nor any exclusion. For 
those taking more than ten trips a year, 
if they do not wish to use the exemption 
clause, there is a schedule of small ad- 
ditional charges. 





HAS THREE CHILDREN 





Successful Woman Agent in Newport 
News, Va., Sells Insurance in Form 
Of Mental Pictures 

One of the leading women agents of 
the Connecticut Mutual is a young wom- 
an who is the mother of three children. 
She is Stella Ford Stephens of Newport 
News, Va. Mrs. Stephens is a graduate 
of Hollis College, Roanoke, Va., and has 
been unusually successful in using the 
idea of developing trusts. She sees life 
insurance in the form of pictures and 
adjusts each sales talk to specific situa- 
tions. 


Fix Program of Life 
Office Management 


CHICAGO MEETINGS SCHEDULED 





Centralization vs. Decentralization One 
of the Topics; Standard Tele- 
graph Codes Is Another 





The snnual meeting of the Life Of- 
fice Management Association will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, October 9, 10 and 11. At least 
137 member companies will be represent- 
ed. The program follows: 


October 9 


President’s Address—President Adolph 
A. Rydgren, vice-president, Continental 
American Life. 

“Planning for the Future Responsibil- 
ities of Clerical Workers’—Prof. Fred- 
erick G. Nichols, Harvard. 

“Personal Administration”’—Chairman 
H. L. Rhoades, Asst. to Third Vice- 
President, Metropolitan Life. 

“Training of Clerical Supervisors’”— 
W. H. Leffingwell, New York. 

“Premium Accounting and Related Ac- 
tivities’"—George W. Skilton, Comp- 
troller, Connecticut General. 

“Compilation and Use of Persistency 
Records by Life Companies”—F. R. Gale, 
Comptroller, Continental American Life. 

October 10 

“Profit or Loss in Written Business 
Communications’—Dr. Felix E. Held, 
Ohio State University. 

“Punched Card Accounting in the 
Life Insurance Office’—R. Wells Leib, 
statistician, Franklin Life. 

“Premium Notices and Receipts and 
Company Practices Pertaining Thereto” 
—Paul F. Bourscheidt, assistant secre- 
tary, Peoria Life. 

“Principles of Accounting as a Guide 
to Home Office Planning’—B. F. 
Dvorak, management consultant, Chi- 
cago. 

“Centralization vs. Decentralization in 


Home Office Organizations’—R. C. 
Neuendorffer, secretary, Guardian Life. 
Exhibition and demonstration of office 
appliances. 
October 11 


“A Few Aspects of Management, Sub- 
jective and Objective,”—Franklin B. 
Mead, executive vice-president, Lincoln 
National Life. 

“Standard Telegraph Codes’—R. F. 
Tull, secretary, Fidelity Mutual. 

“Accounting Methods in the Life In- 
surance Office”’—D. N. Waters, assistant 
actuary, Bankers Life. 

Discussed by: A. E. Pequegnat, comp- 
troller, Mutual Life of Canada; Ira S. 
Parker, assistant secretary, Great North- 
ern; J. Russell Sykes, vice-president, 
Fidelity Mutual. 


AUGUST BUSINESS DECLINED 





But Total for Year to Date Is Still 
Ahead of 1929; Ordinary Decreased 
10%, Group 26%; Industrial 
Increased 6.7% 

The compilation of figures on new bus- 
iness made by the ‘Association of Life 
Insurance Preside shows that al- 
though August was 8¥#% behind the same 
month last year, the total amount of 
new business for the first eight months 
of this year is 3/10 of 1% ahead of the 

same period of 1929. 

For August, new ordinary insurance 
amounted to $622,075,000 against $698,- 
196,000 in 1929—a decrease of 10.9%. New 
industrial insurance amounted to $233,- 
745,000 against $219,144,000 in 1929—an 
increase of 6.7%. New group insurance 
was $73,188,000 against $99,773,000 last 
year—a decrease of 26.6%. The aggre- 
gate of all classes for August of 1930 
was $929,008,000 against $1,017,113,000 for 
August of 1929—a decrease of 8.7%. 





It is only those who do not know how 
to work that do not love it. To those 
who do, it is better than play—it is re- 
ligion—Bankers Life “Onward.” 
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FAVOR A YOUNG FRIEND 


Your young friend may want to enter 
the Life Insurance business but you may 
be afraid that he will not secure the 


proper training and assistance, 


THAT IS WHY WE ORGANIZED 
THE RED ROSE UNIT. 


This unit is organized on the fraternity 
After graduation from the class, 
the leading young men are “rushed” and 
invited, on their record to join the Red 





WILL P. GRANT, 
Manager of Red Rose Unit 
University of Washington man 


Graduate of Home Office Training School. 


J. ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
50 Church Street 


basis. 


Rose Unit. 


Tell your young friend to call Cortland 7-800 and ask 
for Mr. Rossey for further information. 


Members of the Red Rose Unit are: 


R. E. Bedell 
J. M. Carleton 
E. F. Clapp 
S. N. Forson 
B. H. Lydon 


New York 


G. Forster 

J. C. Hilliard 
H. G. Ruescher 
M. L. Voight 
G. Cohen 
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How New Apartment House Development in Newark Will Look 


Plans for The Prudential’s apartment 
house development on one of the three 
sites on which the company will erect 
homes for wage earners have been com- 
pleted. The first building will be erected 
in the so-called Ironbound section of 
Newark, bounded by Fleming and Pas- 
saic avenues, Lexington and Oxford 
streets, and it is expected that matters 
will be in shape to invite bids in the 
near future. Only local contractors will 
be asked to bid, as The Prudential espe- 
cially desires to support home industries 
and aid in relieving such unemployment 
as now exists. 

Less than 40% of the ground area of 


the block will be occupied by the six 
buildings shown on the block plan. Each 
unit will be five stories in height and 
construction will be fireproof in char- 
acter. At the Fleming avenue end there 
will be eleven stores to serve the needs 
of tenants and the neighborhood gener- 
ally. The total number of apartments 
in the six units will be 408, distributed 
as follows: 127 three-room apartments; 
one three-and-one-half room apartment; 
264 four-room apartments, and 16 five- 
room apartments. The total number of 
rooms is 1,520%4, and according to ex- 
perience in other cities, there will be 
accommodations on the block for about 
1,200 people. 


The Prudential investment in the Iron- 
bound project will amount to over $2,- 
000,000, and while it is impossible to de- 
termine rentals at this time, they will 
be such as to appeal to people in mod- 
erate circumstances. The relatively low 
cost of the site as compared with that 
in the third ward is a vital factor in en- 
abling the company to proceed with the 
enterprise without any financial co-oper- 
ation on the part of the city in respect 
to park areas. In the interior of the 
block there will be ample space for 
lawns, children’s playgrounds, etc., and 
there will also be indoor space in the 
basement devoted to the children for use 
in stormy weather. 





W. F. ATKINSON OPTIMISTIC 


Northwestern Mutual General Agent 
Feels Business Has More Than Held 
Its Own During Depression 
In commenting upon general business 
conditions William F. Atkinson, general 
agent in Brooklyn for the Northwestern 
Mutual, says that he is optimistically 
inclined toward life insurance possibili- 
ties this fall. He bases his conclusions 
on the fact that his agency’s total busi- 
ness for the first eight months of 1930 
is only 6% behind the record-breaking 


production of the same period of 1929 
when business was at its peak. 





RIEHLE AGENCY GAINS 

The Riehle agency of the Equitable 
Society in New York City reports a 29% 
increase in their August paid-for busi- 
ness over August, 1929, and a 21% in- 
crease in the paid production for the 
first eight months of 1930 over a similar 
period in 1929. Theodore M. Riehle, as- 
sociate manager of the agency, says that 
prospects for the balance of the year 
look very good and he believes that the 


agency will do at least $10,000,000 for 
1930. 


TENNESSEE APPOINTMENT 


Grover C. Boyd of Jonesboro, Ark., 
has been made agency supervisor of 
west Tennessee for the Lamar Life of 
Jackson, Miss. Boyd, for eleven years 
sales manager of a St. Louis supply 
house, has had experience in life insur- 
ance with the Penn Mutual, New York 
Life and Mutual Life of New York. 
He will make his headquarters in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

“The human race is divided into two 
classes— those who go ahead and do 
something, and those who sit and en- 
quire, ‘Why wasn’t it done the other 
way ?’”—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


A representative of the Connecticut 
General has a franchise which gives 
him complete equipment to provide 
the replacement of personal earnings 
in adequate amounts to guarantee the 
fulfilment of life’s hopes and plans. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Over a Billion in Force 





Provident Convention 
Theme Is Higher Level 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS., MEETINGS 


Sir Charles Bartholomew, President of 
Home Life of Scotland, One of 
the Speakers 


Paul W. Schenck, president of the 
general agents’ association, told the 
members of the Provident Mutual Quar- 
ter Million Club, 155 in number, at their 
annual convention at Swampscott, Mass, 
that life insurance is the only business 
charging the same rates for its service as 
before the stock market crash and selling 
just as much as it ever did. The theme 
of the convention was “stepping up to 
higher levels.” 

Officers of the convention were in- 
stalled by James H. Cowles, assistant 
manager of agencies. They were (chos- 
en in order of production): Donald T, 
MacKinnon, Detroit, president; Aubrey 
M. Davis, Los Angeles; C. Vivian An- 
derson, Cincinnati; Isaac P. Miller, Phil- 
adelphia, and John L. Simons, Wilkes- 
Barre, vice-presidents; and W. Laurence 
Mason, Philadelphia, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

One of the features of the afternoon 
session of the opening day was the ad- 
dress of M. Albert Linton, vice-presi- 
dent, who discussed the problems of mor- 
tality as bearing on selection, and an- 
nounced various sales plans for the com- 
ing year. Other speakers at that session 
were Edward W. Marshall, actuary, who 
told of the recent international meeting 
of actuaries in Sweden, and F. Phelps 
Todd, insurance supervisor, who offered 
pertinent suggestions for increasing bus- 
iness. 

At the’ banquet on Thursday evening 
a handsome loving cup was presented 
to Donald T. MacKinnon, president of 
the club, by M. A. Linton. The cup 
is awarded each year to the agent hay- 
ing the highest paid-for production. 
Since Mr. MacKinnon has won the cup 
for three years, it becomes his perma- 
nent possession. 

The main address on the program was 
that of Sir Charles Bartholomew, prest- 
dent of the Home Life Insurance Co. 
of Edinburgh, Scotland. As quoted in 
the Boston press, the address dwelt 
largely with the question of the dole 
system as worked out in England and 
Scotland, although the speaker’s excel- 
lent fund of humor kept his audience 
in laughter most of the time. 

The concluding session featured Dr. 
Charles J. Rockwell, director of the 
Rockwell School of Life Insurance Mm 
Chicago, who addressed the convention 
on the subject of corporation insurance. 
Franklin C. Morss, manager of agencies, 
summed up the convention in his inimt- 
able way, and M. A. Linton gave the 
concluding talk with an announcement 
of the 1931 convention, which will be 
held at Bigwin Inn, Ontario, Canada. 





ENTER RIVAL UNIVERSITIES 


Edward W. Allen, Jr., and William 
Lewis Phillips, son and step-son of E¢ 
ward W. Allen, general agent of the 
New England Mutual in New York City: 
are registered to rival universities this 
fall, Yale and Princeton. Last year 
Allen played football on the Taft School 
team against Phillips, who played on the 
Hotchkiss team. Both young men worket 
for the Allen & Schmidt agency in New 
York this past summer and made 80 
records. 





ELECTED IN ERIE, PA. 

E. L. Wadsworth has been elected 
president of the Erie, Pa., Associatiot 
of Life Insurance Agents, succeeding + 
D. McQuistion who has been name a 
director for a three-year term. Waltet 
S. Reitzell has been ‘elected vice-pres’ 
dent; C. V. Faulkner, treasurer; an : 
L. James, secretary. George K. Frat 
also has been made a director for # 
three-year term. 
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Connecticut Mutual’s Eastern Conference 


Ballroom at Portsmouth, N. H., Set Like a Stage and Demonstrations 
Take the Place of Speech; Conservation Is Keynote of Convention; 
Agents in Thirteen Cities Represented 


Representatives of thirteen Eastern 
cities attended the Eastern Educational 
Conterence of the Connecticut Mutual in 
Portsmouth, N. H., on September 9, 10 
and 11. It was open to all who qualified 
for the Leaders Club. As in the case of 
the other regional conferences—West 
Baden, Ind., and Estes Park, Colo—there 
were no set addresses. Each speaker 
gave a practical sales demonstration. 
‘Yhese sales dramas were given in the 
ball room of the hotel, the stage set to 
resemble a typical business office. 

Following a get-acquainted hour on the 
night of arrival, the first morning session 
was called to order by H. M. Holderness, 
aiter which President James Lee Loomis 
welcomed those present, congratulated 
them on their past achievements, and em- 
phasized that the conference had been 
designed, not to give mere inspiration or 
vague theory, but to show, by actual dem- 
onstration, practical sales ideas that have 
been field-tested and found effective. He 
was followed by Peter M. Fraser, newly 
elected vice-president, who made several 
announcements of interest. 

Sales demonstrations during the first 
day were given on Retirement Income, 
Readjustment Funds and Educational 
Funds by Edward C. Andersen and Ray- 
mond W. Simpkin, agency assistants ; 
Lester S. Lamb and William G. Ruther- 
ford, of the Black Agency, Philadelphia ; 
and Carl D. Ott and E. H. Langthorn of 
Rochester. At the company dinner that 
evening service medallions were awarded 
for ten years’ service with the Connec- 
ticut Mutual to the following: Mitchell 
D. Nowak, Harold J. Ranson, Harold H. 
Short, of the Fraser Agency, New York; 
George B. Tannery, Albany; John O. Kir- 
lin, Scranton; Charles H. Tiemeyer, Bal- 
timore; John R. Keen, general agent, 
Harrisburg; and Frank J. McManus, 
Bangor. Service bars were awarded as 
follows: Fifteen years, Frank W. 
Fletcher, Boston; Earl F. Colban, general 
agent, Rochester; twenty years, Harry 
F. Gray, general agent, New York; twen- 
ty-five yedrs, Felix Ryan, general agent, 
Bangor; and W. H. Sprague, Rochester ; 
thirty-five years, L. H. Bulger (de 
ceased), Pittsburgh. 

Chandler Acts Role 


On the second day Conservation was 
thoroughly discussed, including such im- 
portant topics as selection of prospects, 
selling for a particular purpose, delivery 
of the policy, serving policyholders and 
loans. A demonstration on Reselling the 
Policyholder was given by Edward C. 
Andersen, agency assistant, and Harold 

- Chandler, secretary. After a brief 
recess, group discussions of other Con- 
servation matters were held. 

ales demonstrations on the last day 
were given on Estate Selling, Program- 
ing, and Stock Purchase. Those who 
took part were Charles J. Zimmerman 
and Harold J. Ranson of the Fraser 

Agency, New York, with Denis B. Ma- 
duro, counsel of the Life Underwriters 
Association of the city of New York; 
Villiam E, Wrenshall, Jr., and William 
- Stouffer, Pittsburgh; and Nelson C. 
* and Bernard L. Mullins of Hart- 


The Portsmouth conference brought to 
oe this year’s regional meetings of 
€ Connecticut Mutual. The featuring 


4 actual, practical sales demonstrations 


Successful, 

Following each of the several sales 
‘.monstrations, the entire group joined 
Na lively discussion of the merits of 


the presentation. Many agents offered 
worthwhile comment and some outlined 
their actual experiences in using similar 
presentations. 

Closing is least difficult for the man 
who can bring to the prospect’s mind a 
determination to buy now. All the hesi- 
tancy in the prospect’s mind must be 
eliminated. This, of course, can be done 
in many ways. 

One agent suggested that this thought 
be brought out in closing a man who is 
about to lapse his policy. “You are under 
no obligation to me or to my company 
to continue this contract. However, if 
you feel that you are under obligation 
to your family to continue it, then it 
might be a good idea to keep it up.” 

In closing a case it is always well to 
act in such a manner that the prospect 
will have confidence in the agent and 
will consider the agent his insurance man. 
Regarding this, one man at the meeting 
said that he often wondered whether it 
was good policy to thank the man or 
just to walk out when he had sold him 
a $25,000 or $30,000 life insurance policy. 
He now makes it a practice of talking 
to the policyholder along these lines: 
“Mr. Brown, I am not going to thank 
you for your business. As a matter of 
fact, I believe I have done just as much 
for you as you have done for me. There 
is one thing I do want to thank you for 
and that is the confidence you have placed 


in me in permitting me to handle this 
thing for you.” 

Invariably this statement will take a 
man off his feet. He will stand there 
and think, “This man is different.” It 
brings home to him that you have done 
as much for him as he did for you. Es- 
pecially is this realized in the larger cases 
and where the prospect is 30, 35 or more. 


Programming 


One of the features of the conferences 
was the demonstration on Programming. 
The discussion following this demonstra- 
tion was unusually lively, many of the 
men having had considerable experience 
along this line. Apparently one of the 
chief difficulties the agents have is in 
getting enough information from the 
prospect. Men in general do not like to 
tell a more or less stranger all their per- 
sonal affairs. 

One agent left this thought when he 
said: “During the interview the main 
thing is to get the policies from the man. 
Expend all the effort and use all the 
diplomacy you can with the one thought 
in mind that you want his policies. After 
you have gotten them, getting informa- 
tion is a simple matter. When a man 
gives me his policies I have never yet 
asked him one question that he has hesi- 
tated one second to answer. He gives 
me freely all the information I want, 
but that is after you get his policies. 





d much to make the meetings unusually ° 








service. 








Good Work Requires Good Tools 


Life Insurance selling today requires good tools: 
friendly, effective Home Office cooperation—up- 
to-date sales helps—attractive policy features. 

Provident Mutual specializes in this kind of 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 

















He won’t tell you anything until you do 
get them.” 


Conservation Discussion 


Next Leslie Martin, assistant secretary, 
led the discussion regarding conserva- 
tion. He introduced several men who 
are doing unusually fine work in this 
respect. Benjamin Bratter, St. Paul gen- 
eral agent, does a great deal to instil in 
his agents the value of renewal commis- 
sions. He said before the group at the 
Estes Park conference that he was at- 
tracted to the life insurance business prin- 
cipally because of three reasons: First, 
he thought he could make a better living 
at it than’ he could at anything else; 
second, he felt he could build up an 
income for the future through his re- 
newals; third, he could do a lot of good 
for people by selling them life insur- 
ance. “To accomplish these things,” he 
said, “I established a program of writing 
permanent policies for an ever-increasing 
clientele of satisfied policyholders. I have 
seen an agent make five or six calls to 
sell a $5,000 policy, receive his first year 
commission and then act indifferently 
about the renewals because there was 
only a little in it. That type of agent is 
usually so busy that he can’t afford to 
bother with a renewal sum. As I view 
it, that agent loses nine times each re- 
newal, and what is more, he and the 
company lose a good customer for future 
business.” 

Mr. Martin next introduced Caleb 
Baldwin, general agent at Seattle, who 
has been with the Connecticut Mutual 
but two years, formerly being connected 
with another company. Mr. Martin said 
that in the past two years not a single 
one of the policies written by Mr. Bald- 
win in the previous two years have 
lapsed. One can infer from this that 
Mr. Baldwin’s method of conserving busi- 
ness is to sell it properly in the first 
place. Mr. Baldwin said in part: “I 
think conservation is the direct reflection 
of three factors: the first being the agen- 
cy system; the second, agency leadership; 
third, the agent himself. And the factor, 
agency system, is no less important than 
the other two factors. When I came 
with this company, I was told, ‘We are 
not going to push you to $1,000,000 or 
$2,000,000 a year, but we want you to do 
the best you can.’ That is a fine thing 
and I think that reflects the spirit of the 
company. It helps the agency itself very 
much. There isn’t any distinct quota or 
that push, that propelling effort all the 
time, that makes the man go out and 
write the business that he really should 
not be writing. That is a fine thing.” 


Would Label Policies 


Mr. Baldwin then described an effective 
aid in keeping the policy sold. He sug- 
gested labeling every policy in some at- 
tractive manner so that the policyholder 
will realize what he bought the insurance 
for. He said, “Put a label on so that 
when the man goes to look at the policy 
with the idea of dropping it, he will see 
the real reason why he originally pur- 
chased the contract.” Mr. Baldwin has 
gone into a careful analysis of why in- 
surance lapses. He said: “Let us con- 
sider the business that has been well 
sold when we come to the point where 
the business is going off the books. Why 
is it going off? I think I can name nine 
reasons why business might lapse.” 

The first reason might be simply care- 
lessness or oversight. The policyholder 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rat 
Book Increase. His Income and General Effickency 


Your applicant does 


Remembering not sign your appli- 
Fundamental cation simply because 
Reasons he likes you, says 
“Northwestern WNa- 


tional News.” He must like you and 
believe in you: before he will yield to 
your solicitation, but there should be 
and is a better reason on his part for 
taking the insurance. 

The reasons are: Himself and his fu- 
ture; his wife and her happiness; his 
children’s growth, development and edu- 
cation. Get your man on the things 
that are of vital interest to him. 

: 2 * 


Knowing how to 


Tactfully “beat down” the va- 
Handling rious types of objec- 
Objections tions is an important 


secret of salesman- 
ship. Clever methods along this line 
are suggested by the superintendent of 
agencies for the Lincoln National Life, 
R. N. Rafferty. 

Restate the objection. This will let 
your prospect see that you understand 
him, and are not disposed to belittle his 
thought. It will give you a moment to 
weigh and consider his objection; it will 
give a chance to phrase it fairly and 
perhaps in a less objectionable form 
which he will accept, or a form which 
you can answer more conveniently. 

Dodge the issue. Where the objection 
is irrelevant, immaterial, or trivial, it may 
sometimes best be evaded: “With your 
permission, let us dismiss that until a 
little later” or “That point will clear it- 
self before we have finished,’ may be 
sufficient, 

Answer with a story. Abraham Lin- 
coln’s favorite rebuttal was anecdote. 
Sometimes you can use his strategy. “I 
don’t want to leave a lot of money for 
another man to grab if she marries 
again.” “Ever hear of Widow Jones down 
in Clinton? She has six kids and a 
mortgage and had a choice of taking in 
washing or marrying Skinflint Collins. 
She would never have taken him if Jones 
had left her enough money to take care 
of her children.” 

Tactfully show disbelief. “Of course, 
I know you must be joking, Mr. Jones. 
A man in your position always has re- 
sources enough to handle a plan of this 
kind if he really wishes to.” 

* * x 

In handling busi- 
Distinguishing ness insurance it is 
Between essential for the life 
Types of Bonds agent to be familiar 
with the various 
forms of bonds that a corporation may 
issue. One of the questions of the last 
C. L. U. examination asked for a list- 
ing of the different kinds of bonds which 
a corporation may have outstanding. The 
following five were listed, in order of 
their importance, by one candidate for 

the degree: 

1. First Mortgage Bonds—This is 
considered the prime security because it 
is a first lien on the property of the 
business. 

2. Equipment Trust Bonds—This is 





@ 


considered nearly as good as first mort- 
gage bonds; being often issued by rail- 
roads, putting up their rolling stock as 
collateral, which, of course, is essential 
to the carrying on of business. 

3. Collateral Trust Bonds — These 
bonds are issued with other securities 
held in trust as collateral. These bonds 
are no better than the collateral back 
of them. 

4. Debenture Bonds—These are mere- 
ly promises on the part of the issuing 
company to pay. There is no specified 
collateral value in back of them. 

5. Income Bonds— These are bonds 
without security issued on the basis that 
interest will be paid only in the event 
sufficient income is earned. 


* * * 


Several interesting 


Revelations facts were discovered 
Of An recently by the Bos- 
Agency Analysis ton agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual, 


after a careful analysis of the agents’ 
records was made. For instance: 


Term business is not, as a rule, prof- 
itable. About 50% of the agency’s net 
lapses were on term. 


The agency can and does revive about 
50% of regular premium business that 
lapses. 

The average work day was less than 
four hours! Apparently three-fourths of 
that time was spent “milling around” 
on suspects who would talk all day and 
be very friendly with the agent, but 
could not or would not buy. 

The average man in the agency can 
earn from first and renewal commissions 
more than $8,000 per year, by proper 
prospecting; seeing enough people each 
working day to average at least four 
new sales contacts; two real, determined 
sales interviews on old prospects; seri- 
ous consideration of every case. 

* * * 


Don’t pass up the 


Lots of Advice new policy. Know 
In A your value. See peo- 

Few Words pple. Like people. 
Find their needs. 

Perfect yourself by study. Look out 
for your time. Direct your ambitions. 
Forget your set-backs. Concentrate.— 


“Conmutopics.” 
* * * 


Here is a_ true 
story of a sales idea 
In that turned the key 
in the door of suc- 
cess for L. F. Rich- 
ardson, Lincoln National Life, in his re- 
cent salary savings system solicitations 
on railroads. When first starting out in 
this business after securing the fran- 
chise, Mr. Richardson met with rebuffs 
when talking to the railroaders. ‘He 
couldn’t quite figure it out. He had good 
atguments, good sales ammunition, and 
a real desire to serve the men to whom 
he was talking. Still, he got no results. 


Finally, an old railroad man who*had™ 


taken a liking to him tipped him off. 
“Tt’s your clothes, boy,” he said. “Those 
fellows don’t like to talk to a man who 
is dressed so fancy. Try dressing like 
they do.” e 

Mr. Richardson took the tip. Now, 
when he goes about the railroad shops 
soliciting salary savings life insurance, 
he wears a jumper and overalls. Be the 
spot dirty or clean, greasy or not, it’s 
all the same to him. He is one of the 
men and is accepted as such. The record 
of his sales increase tells the true story 
of the success of this very real bit of 
sales psychology. 

* * * 


Being able to ask 


What thought - provoking 
To Ask questions is an es- 
Mr. Prospect sential part of the 


agent’s job. Here are 
some suggested by “The Echo”: 

Will your widow dress as well as 
your wife? 

Will you provide for your wife as long 
as you live or as long as she lives? 

Did you increase your life insurance 
when you bought your new automobile? 

Does your annual premium for life 
insurance exceed your annual expendi- 
tures for cigars? 

Will your widow have to apply for 
the job she had before she married you? 

Are you as healthy as you think you 
are? 

Are your savings put by as regularly 
and systematically now as they would 
be if used in payment of life insurance 
premiums ? 





Necessity may or may not be the 
mother of invention—but there is no 
question about hustling being the father 
of success.—Clipped. 


CHAS. E. HUGHES, JR. A DIRECTOR 





Son of Chief Justice Named Member of 
New York Life Board; Former 
Solicitor General 

Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., member of 
the law firm of Hughes, Schurman & 
Dwight, New York City, former solicitor 
general of the United States, and son of 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the New York Life. Presi- 
dent Kingsley announced Mr. Hughes’ 
election at the September meeting of the 
board last week. 





NEW ATKINSON BRANCH OFFICE 
Arthur H. Dahringer has been placed 
in charge of the new Jamaica branch 
office of the William F. Atkinson agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual in Brook- 
lyn to develop the Long Island territory 
for the agency. Mr. Dahringer has had 
a wide experience of more than eight 
years in the life insurance field and is 
well known in the Jamaica district. Only 
full-time agents will be developed. The 
new Office is located in the National Title 
building, No. 160-16 Jamaica avenue. 


WINS PROMOTION 
Samuel Awerbach of the Academy 
street office in Newark for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, has been promot- 
ed to assistant district manager of the 
office. He has been associated with the 
office for a number of years. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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Among America’s Industrial Life Leaders 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Of America 


Now Leading Forty Other Companies With Over $120,000,000 In Force 
And More Than $23,000,000 In Ordinary 


Growing Stronger and Stronger Every Day 
A Good Company to Represent 
Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 





























The Rewards of Consistency 


if F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 








34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 

to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 
work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THE Mutuat Lire InsurRANcE Company or New York 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies. 
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Mixed Reception In Britain Of 


Comments By American Critics 
“The Financial News” Resents Them, But “The Review” Says 
They Should Be Given Consideration With View of 
Adopting Best Suggestions; Extracts from 
“Review” Article 


Criticisms made by United States and 
Canadian visitors to Great Britain of 
British life insurance sales methods have 
met with a mixed reception in Great 
Britain. While resented by “The Finan- 
cial News,’ which argues that conditions 
differ on opposite sides of the ocean, a 
fact which it thinks should be taken into 
consideration by critics, an entirely dif- 
ferent viewpoint is that of “The Review,” 
a London insurance periodical which sees 
nothing to be gained by burying heads in 
sand. If Americans have anything con- 
structive to offer it should be accepted, 
says that paper. Extracts from a long 
article in “The Review,’ commenting upon 
the article in “The Financial News,” fol- 
low: 


The thing which the writer sets out to 
prove is that visitors from North Amer- 
ica are mistaken in finding fault with the 
organization of life insurance in this coun- 
try. It is because of the want of the 
historical method of investigation, he 
thinks, that they fall into this error. 
Americans and Canadians, he says, after 
visiting us and getting a first-hand knowl- 
edge of our methods, have a genuine 
hunch that if we would only model our 
institutions upon theirs we should trans- 
act the same vast sums of new life insur- 
ance business which are common on the 
other side of the Atlantic. This he very 
rightly doubts. It is, of course, a jour- 
nalistic overstatement. No sensible Amer- 
ican thinks anything of the kind. What 
he thinks is that if we remodeled our 
agency system on the American plan we 
could write a great deal more business 
than we do; which is, of course, quite 
another matter altogether. 

The Canadian life offices operating in 
this country employ whole-time agents, 
and their results do not certainly sug- 
gest that there is anything in the con- 
ditions in which life insurance is trans- 
acted this side of the Atlantic which 
makes the British agency “system”—if 
system it may fairly be called—more 
suitable or efficacious. One does not dis- 
prove these things by refusing to look 
at them. 


Better American Organization 


But it is just possible we run on too 
fast. On life insurance salesmanship the 
writer admits that in America they are 
more efficiently organized than we, but 
they have, he says, a better and a wider 
market. This statement requires to be 
examined rather carefully. What ex- 
actly is meant by Americans being bet- 
ter organized in salesmanship? Is this 
merely an admission of the belief that in 
America salesmanship has been studied 
until it is understood and put in prac- 
tice systematically? Does it mean sim- 
Ply that the-work of the individual sales- 
man is organized so that he knows what 
he is doing and is able to direct his en- 
e€rgies in such a way that he may expect 








a maximum return for his labor? One 
might sum this idea up in the phrase 
“rationalization of individual effort,” and 
though it looks small enough so ex- 
pressed it is a matter of very great im- 
portance. If that is what the writer in- 
tended we thoroughly agree with him. 
But the admission if it is to be so lim- 
ited does not go half the length it should. 
And indeed the proof of this can hardly 
be avoided, since before it is possible to 
rationalize the efforts of the individual 
salesman it is necessary either to have 
the individual salesman under control or 


.else to have him so educated and en- 


thusiastic about his job that he will un- 
dertake the rationalization in his own! 

To some extent both these conditions 
are fulfilled in Canada and the United 
States. Salesmen distributing insurance 
direct to the public are either under the 
control and supervision of a _ general 
agent or district manager—whatever be 
his titlke—or if free-lancing are organiz- 
ing their efforts very carefully them- 
selves. This, of course, is a generaliza- 
tion. There are good and bad salesmen 
in America, just as there are here, but 
the point is that the system under which 
they work the other side of the Atlantic 
makes education and control compara- 
tively simple, whereas the system in op- 
eration in this country makes these next 
to impossible— that is, if the “agent” is 
the “salesman.” If the agent is not the 
salesman, if the salesman is the company 
“inspector,” then the difference between 
the agency system of the two countries 
virtually disappears. The difference is 
then only one of application in that in 
the one case the system is rendered very 
largely inefficient by the indiscriminate 
payment of commission to persons out- 
side the rank of salesman, a practice 
which by reducing the money available 
for the purpose curtails the number of 
salesmen that can be set to work, and 
by removing the incentive of commis- 
sions tends to discourage individual ef- 
fort. There can surely be no doubt that 
the unlimited success which awaits the 
agent in America if he can succeed has 
the effect of attracting men with big 
ideas to the business. 


Irritated by Spirit Rather Than 
Text of Criticism 


So much for that interpretation. If 
on the other hand the writer intends 
that the whole agency side of the busi- 
ness is more effectively organized in 
America than here, we most certainly 
agree with him again. But then, if this 
be his intention, surely he is virtually 
admitting the contention of the Ameri- 
can critics which he set out to disagree 
with. For let there be no doubt of this, 
when the American tells us that our 
methods over here are out of date, when 
he recommends us to “model our insti- 
tutions” upon his, the thing he has in 
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mind above all other things is the sys- 
tem of distribution—the agency system. 
No doubt the criticism is sometimes very 
irritatingly made and sometimes advice 
is very freely offered without sufficient 
understanding of the differences result- 
ing from our being “the product of our 
history”; but irresponsible criticism un- 
fortunately is not peculiar to America. 
It is not uncommon to hear it on this 
side also, and the best thing to do is 
to ignore it. 

The trouble with this article in “The 
Financial News,” it now begins to appear, 
is not so much that what it says is not 
correct, but that it lacks definition. It 
deals in generalities and ignores impor- 
tant underlying causes and distinctions. 
For example: when it says that the 
Americans have a better and a wider 
market than we have it ignores alto- 
gether the great part which has been 
played by the agency system in America 
in making the market what it is. Al- 
most we are asked to believe that the 
Americans have been presented with the 
favorable conditions in which they now 
distribute life insurance without any ef- 
fort on their part. There is no recog- 
nition of the fact that a comparatively 
short time ago life insurance in the 
United States was not so very highly 
thought of; that the term “life insur- 
ance agent” was almost synonymous 
with disapprobation; and that the offices 
were in fact often directly “up against” 
religious teachers who insisted with all 
the strength of their authority that to 
invest in life insurance was to interfere 
with the designs of Providence. In short, 
the writer of the article falls into pre- 
cisely the same error of which he ac- 
cuses the Americans: he has failed in 
investigating American life insurance to 
employ the historical method: he takes 
things as he finds them and does not in- 
quire what they were like fifty years 
ago, what they have passed through in 
the interim and what there is to be 
learned of men and methods by the 
thing they have succeeded in building 
up. 
Further, the writer of this article, we 
suggest, has fallen into the rather curi- 
ous error of attempting to compare two 
things which are not strictly compar- 
able. He believes that British life of- 
fices “offer as good an article (as Ameri- 
can offices) at a lower price than they 
do, but since it takes an actuary to find 
that out our lower price cuts no ice 
against their better salesmanship.” 


Size of Territory 


Not so very long ago a British actu- 
ary ventured on a criticism very much 
like this with results which were not 
altogether fortunate. The relative cost 
of life insurance can most definitely be 
seen in premiums for non-participating 
policies. It does not require an actuary 
to compare them. But strictly speaking 
the premiums charged by a great many 
life offices in America cannot be com- 
pared with premiums here because the 
risk undertaken is not the same. Of- 
fices in the United States cover vast 
tracts of country and contend with wide 
variations of climate as well as cater- 
ing to applicants of a great many dif- 
ferent nationalities. 

But the misleading nature of this ar- 
ticle is not yet fully exposed. For though 
in speaking of disability insurance the 
writer quite correctly says that compe- 
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tition between the United States com- 
panies has led to more and more gen- 
erous terms in the benefit granted, and 
more generous interpretation of those 
terms in the settlement of claims, with 
an unhappy result, he unfortunately goes 
on to say that offices in this. country 
have looked askance at the disability 
benefit of the so-called “ninety days” 
clause and in his view they have rea- 
son to congratulate themselves on their 
caution. Now in-the main this is true 
enough; but it is not the whole truth, 
and that part of the truth which is sup- 
pressed it is most necessary should be 
known unless injustice is to be done to 
British enterprise and an incorrect im- 
pression of the possibilities of disabil- 
ity insurance is to be created. For one 
British office has not “looked askance” 
at disability insurance with the “ninety 
days clause.” On the contrary, the Cen- 
tury was the originator of this kind of 
insurance and it has written it with suc- 
cess for more than forty years. There 
is seemingly no reason whatever why 
other British offices, and American of- 
fices too for that matter, should not 
have done likewise; only in the one case 
they were too cautious to venture apd 
in the other, as events have demonstrat- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Round ‘Table Topics 


Thirty-Five Subjects Discussed in Group Meetings Held by 
Members of Connecticut Mutual Leaders’ Club 


At the Connecticut Mutual conference 
in Portsmouth, N. H., this week the main 
demonstration sessions were followed by 
group meetings attended by Leaders’ 
Club members at which the following 
topics were discussed: ; 

(1) What is your most difficult prob- 
lem in getting the sales interview? 

(2) Do you make it a practice to get 
specific information about a man before 
you call? What kind of information do 
you seek and how do you go about it? 

(3) Do you find some prospects eas- 
ier to approach than others? What 
kind are they and why? 

(4) Do you use a particular opening 
on all men or do you resort to your 
wits or ingenuity of the moment to carry 
you through? 

(5) How many men make it a prac- 
tice to have luncheon with prospects or 
others with sales possibilities? 

(6) Do you restrict the majority of 
your selling to any one class of pros- 
pects? 

(7) When you have found a certain 
class of prospects who respond favorably 
to your personality, do you make an ef- 
fort to meet the entire list of such men 
in your community ? 

(8) How many unfailingly employ the 
endless chain method of securing pros- 
pects? Do you have a better method’? 
What is it? 

(9) How many men stress the client 
attitude with prospects and policyhold- 
ers? How do you do it? 

(10) How many men mention a man’s 
will in discussing his life insurance? 
What recommendations do you make re- 
garding his will? How many recom- 
mend a lawyer? Offer a form of will? 


Reading Matter 

(11) What books, magazines or pe- 
riodicals do you read as most valuable 
for business purposes? 

(12) How many subscribe to a life 
insurance trade paper? Which one? 

(13) How many study or read with 
the express purpose of improving their 
vocabulary? 

(14) Is the weekly luncheon or serv- 
ice club a valuable means of increasing 
your contacts? What are they? How 
many are members? 

(15) How many always approach 
prospects with a definite sales idea? How 
do you select it? 

(16) Have you ever written out and 
studied your sales talk or usual ap- 
proach? If not, what means have you 
employed to improve your sales mes- 
sage ? 

(17) How many men use the Dun & 
Company credit reports? When? Why 
do you consider them of value? 

(18) How many maintain a card sys- 
tem of policyholders for the purpose of 
recording pertinent information for fu- 
ture sales use? 

(19) How many have used the Re- 
tireme nt Income Plan-o-graph sales set- 
up? What are its strong points? Its 
weaknesses, if any? 

I. Choice of Prospects for Conservation 

(1) Where do you think conservation 
really begins? 

(2) Do you ever have the feeling dur- 


ing a sale that this policy will be diffi- 
cult to keep on the books? What do 
you attribute as the causes for this feel- 
ing? Do you try to correct them? 

~ (3) What class of business do you 
find most difficult to keep on the books? 
Why? How do you meet it? 

II. Prevention of Lapse During the 
Sale 


(1) What effect do you think the va- 
rious method of payments has on lap- 
sation? 

(2) How many make an effort to 
have their business on an annual pay- 
ment basis? With application? Later? 

(3) How many carefully explain a 
policy at time of delivery? 

(4) Is business written on temporary 
rate more subject to lapse than other- 
wise? 


III. The Follow Through 


(1) How many make it a practice to 
have definite interviews with policyhold- 
ers at stated intervals? What is the 
best interval in your opinion? 

(2) How soon do you call on a pol- 
icyholder after lapse? 

(3) Do you believe it is profitable to 
reinstate a policy a large number of 
times? Are you successtul in keeping 
most of such policies on the books? 

(4) How many deliver the first divi- 
dend card in person? 

(5) How does it pay an agent to pre- 
vent a lapse or effect a reinstatement 
where he may have no commission in- 
terest ? 

(6) How many keep a weekly or 
monthly record of their policyholders 
with the premiums paid? (Policyholder 
register.) 

(7) How many know the number of 
policyholders they have and the total 
amount of insurance on such policyhold- 
ers? 

(8) Where cash cannot be obtained 
on policy subject to lapse what methods 
do you employ in the majority of cases? 

(9) How many men consider these 
group sessions of value? Should they 
be continued at future meetings? 





Eastern Conference 
(Continued from Page 9) 


may mislay the premium or may be ab- 
sent when the premium is due. 

Second, there may be a lack of con- 
tact with the agency. 

Third, he may never have received the 
premium notice. There may be a lack 
of service from the agent who wrote the 
business. 

Fourth, he may show loss of apprecia- 
tion for the policy. 

Fifth, he may not understand the in- 
crease in property value in relation to 
the needs of that particular property, or 
in relation to the elimination of worry 
on his part, the elimination of effort on 
the part of everyone, on the part of his 
wife or on the part of his children. He 
has lost the understanding he originally 
had as to the fact that it will furnish an 


income as long as his family might live, 
would take away his indebtedness, would 
clean up the mortgage, or do any of the 
other things for which the life insurance 
policy may have been written. 

Sixth, there may be a substitution of a 
luxury; that is, he might prefer to pay 
the instalments on a new automobile, 
radio, or some other of the variety of 
things, than pay instalments on his life 
insurance estate. ° 


Seventh, there may be a substitution 
of another investment. 

Eighth, he may have been over-sold 
originally. 

Ninth, there may be a lack of money. 

“Tf you will check these nine reasons 
over, I believe you will agree with me 
that practically every one should be han- 
dled by the agency or the agent, if we 
are on the job. 


Must Be a Good Listener 


“The prevention of lapsation is merely 
a practice of selling. I think the first 
big asset we have in the process of selling 
is being a good listener. He naturally 
will attempt to explain why he is going 
to drop the policy. You don’t have to 
say anything. Just let him talk. He will 
soon give you the reason for the original 
purchase if you prod him for it. Then 
find out whether the conditions are the 
same or whether they have changed. Find 
out whether the need is still evident for 
that particular policy. You can then ap- 
peal to those buying motives, presuming 
they still exist. Emphasize the satisfac- 
tion that man must have experienced in 
the ownership of that property during 
the past few years. Emphasize his reac- 
tion to a personal loss. Emphasize his 
family’s reaction to his loss. Emphasize 
the fact that he originally started out to 
accomplish something and that he is now 
simply going to give it up, and then call 
to his attention the fact that a policy is 
not always available in the future. He 
may not be able to qualify. Let him 
know it. 

“Appeal to his caution, to his needs, 
to the fact that he can continue to have 
a profit on that policy, to the pleasure 
he will have in owning it, and appeal to 
the pride of ownership, ‘the completing 
of something that he started out to do. 
If that doesn’t move him, how about the 
human interest story. Tell him of per- 
sonal experiences that will cause him to 
think about whether he should drop his 
insurance or not. 

“In conclusion, I will say I believe 
that if a policy is properly sold originally 
and if the selection of prospects has been 
properly made and if the client receives 
the service to which he is entitled, there 
is no real reason for having a. high lap- 
sation record.” 





FRED A. GOECKE DEAD 
Guardian Life Vice-President Was On 
Vacation in Canada; Operated On 
In Canadian Hospital 
Fred A. Goecke, second vice-president 
and secretary of the Guardian Life, died 
on Saturday in the General Hospital, 
Montreal, after an operation. Mr. 
Goecke, whose home was at 32 Comley 
Place, Bloomfield, N. J., had been vaca- 
tioning in Canada when he was taken 
ill. The operation was performed on 
Tuesday, but pneumonia set in soon 

afterward, resulting in his death. 

Mr. Goecke, who was fifty-three ‘years 
old, had been associated with the Guard- 
ian Life for nearly thirty-five years. In 
point of service he was the third oldest 
member of the company’s official staff. 
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McNAMARA DINNER TONIGHT 


The John C. McNamara Organization 
of the Guardian Life in New. York City 
is holding a dinner this evening at the 
Park Central Hotel in honor of the 
agency members who qualified for the 
Toronto convention. To qualify it was 
necessary for them to complete their 
quotas over a five month period. Ap- 
proximately 100 members of the organi- 
zation are expected at the dinner. 





HOLD AGENCY MEETING 

The first meeting of the Newark agen- 
cy of the Provident Mutual Life of 
which Alexander F. Gillis is general 
agent, was held on Wednesday evening 
last at which time plans for the closing 
months of the year were made. Stimu- 
lating talks were made by J. Frank 
Shindell and Mr. Gillis. The agency is 
the former northern New Jersey agency 
conducted by Louis F. Paret but which 
was taken over by Mr. Gillis on Aug- 
ust 1. 


UNION CENTRAL CONVENTION 


The Union Central convention in Cin- 
cinnati this week is attended by more 
than six hundred people. The program 
has this theme: “The Company, the 
Agent, the Policyholder.” John L. Shuff 
opened the convention with a welcom- 
ing speech. President Clark then ad- 
dressed the meeting. 
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Experience At Middle Ages 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cause to diabetes and prosperity, of 


* course, always tempts persons to over- 


eat;- thereby encouraging overweight. 
Degenerative Diseases 


“Necessarily, where there is a ten- 
dency towards increased mortality there 
is. an increase of morbidity, and this 
becomes more manifest inasmuch as 
doctors are diagnosing degenerative dis- 
eases in their incipiency more accurate- 
ly than formerly. This is particularly 
true with reference to diabetes, high 
blood pressure, Bright’s disease and 
heart disease. Necessarily, the earlier 
the diagnosis is made, the longer will 
the disease last. It is estimated, for in- 
stance, by Dr. Joslin that as a result 
of the discovery of insulin, the average 
diabetic now lives about twelve years, 
whereas formerly he lived only seven 
years; and no doubt the earlier diagnosis 
is prolonging the lives of persons who 
have certain forms of heart disease— 
notably myocarditis and coronary artery 
disease. It is not improbable, since high 
blood pressure can now be diagnosed in 
its very earliest stages, that persons suf- 
fering from this disorder can prolong 
their lives many years, not so much 
through medical treatment as through 
certain hygienic, dietetic and mental re- 
adjustments. 

“You are, of course, aware that prac- 
tically all insurance companies have been 
showing a tendency towards a higher 
mortality rate during the past three or 
four years. In 1929 this was probably 
due to the rather sharp recurrence of in- 
fluenza, which swept the country in the 
spring of that year. But personally, ] 
am of the opinion that the death rate 
has been increasing more particularly 
because companies in general have been 
writing less new business and, as you 
know, the mortality rate of an insurance 
company depends largely on the amount 
of business on the books of the com- 
pany that is less than five years old, 
medical selection, of course, being most 
effective within five years from the date 
of approval. 

“However, the increase of mortality 
rate, which probably will continue, need 
cause no alarm, for the reason that while 
companies may suffer a loss to their sur- 
plus from this higher mortality, they at 
the same time gain in surplus, due to 
the lower cost of placing a lesser amount 
of new business on their books.” 


Angina Pectoris 


J. Mills, assistant superintendent of 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, said: 

“While the general death rate declined 
steadily from 1919 to 1927 to rise again 
somewhat in 1928 and 1929 due to the 
influenza epidemic of the 1928-9 winter, 


deaths from certain causes have tended 
to show a rather uniform and marked 
increase during the ten year period. No- 
table among these causes are deaths due 
to the automobile. These increased from 
13 to 25 per year per 100,000 policy- 
holders between 1919 and 1929. Suicides 
likewise increased from 19 to 34 in the 
same period with indications of an even 
higher rate for 1930. Incidentally, sui- 
cide by firearms, which in 1929 account- 
ed for almost half the suicides, has risen 
in relative popularity as a means of end- 
ing one’s life. 

“The only other causes of importance 
to show striking increases were Angina 
Pectoris which jumped from 27 to 46 
in ten years and Embolism and Throm- 
bosis which increased from 7 to 33 deaths 
per year per 100,000 policyholders. A 
considerable portion of this increase, es- 
pecially in the second group, is un- 
doubtedly due to changes in diagnostic 
classification of the cause of the death 
rather than to an actual increase in the 
pathological condition.” 


New York Life Story 


James T. Phillips, assistant actuary, 
New York Life, wrote to The Eastern 
Underwriter as follows: 

“Looking over the proportion of deaths 
from the various causes during the last 
five years, I find a marked increase in 
the percentage of deaths from heart dis- 
ease, the percentage of deaths from that 
cause increasing from 14.9% in the first 
six months of 1925 to 18.5% during the 
first six months of 1930. The propor- 
tion of deaths from influenza and pneu- 
monia has naturally varied very much 
from year to year. Considering the first 
six months of each of the last five years, 
the percentage of deaths from these two 
causes combined has varied from a low 
of 89% in 1925 to a high of 15.6% in 
1929. This year the percentage ap- 
proaches the 1925 figure, being 10.5%. 

“The proportion of deaths from tuber- 
culosis and Bright’s disease has been 
steadily decreasing in the five year pe- 
riod under review. The percentage of 
tuberculosis deaths dropped from 7.6% 
to 5.5% and the Bright’s disease deaths 
from 7.2% to 5.0%. 

“No other major cause of death showed 
any marked trend or variation.” 


Article on “Human Biology” 


In a recent issue of “Human Biology” 
a writer reached the conclusion that the 
population death rates in the United 
States have usually been increasing 
steadily since 1890 at the older ages, and 
have been decreasing at the younger 
ages until recently when he finds a ten- 
dency for them to remain level or to 
increase slightly. 
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NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 
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GEORGE K. DWYER ANNIVERSARY 





Aetna Life’s Superintendent of Policy 
Loan Division Completes Thirty- 
five Years’ Service 


George K. Dwyer, superintendent of 
the policy loan division of the Aetna 
Life, last week completed thirty-five 
years of service with the company. Dur- 
ing all but six months of this time he 
has been in one department, the policy 
loan. 

Starting as a mail boy in 1895 he served 
in this capacity for six months before 
his transfer to the policy loan division, 
then comprising only two employes and 
making loans of $2,750,000 annually. This 
division has since grown to thirty-five 
employes and loans of $50,000,000 yearly. 





More things would come ‘to him who 
waits if they were not captured on the 
way by him who waits not.—Clipped. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT GETS STAY 





Will Continue to Issue Its Separate Dis- 
ability Policies Until Litigation De- 
cides Question . 

By mutual consent and stipulation of 
attorneys the stay granted to the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life allowing it to continue 
to write its separate disability policies 
which the New York state superintend- 
ent of insurance refused to approve has 
been continued until such time as the 
main case is argued in the appellate di- 
vision. : 

This stay was to have come up for 
argument before Supreme Court Justice 
Ellis J. Staley in Special Term Satur- 
day. At the office of the attorney gen- 
eral it was stated that it was not believed 
that the main case would be reached by 
the appellate division at its October term 
of court, which means that the Mutual 
Benefit can continue to write the disa- 
biliy policies it is now issuing for weeks 
to come. . 








AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 - $1,000,000,000 

1927 - $1,500,000,000 

1930 - $2,000,000,000 
Massachusetts Mutual 

Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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John M. Clayton Made 
Prudential Manager 


TAKES OVER CEDAR ST. OFFICE 
Youngest Manager Company Has Ever 
Appointed; Has Been Acting Man- 
ager For Some Time 





The Prudential has appointed John M. 
Clayton manager of the Ordinary agen- 
cy at 46 Cedar street, New York. Mr. 
Clayton is believed to be the youngest 
manager the company has ever appointed 
but he has a large background of expe- 
rience in life insurance work and is well 
known in the business. 

Mr. Clayton succeeds to the -agency 
started about seven years ago by Henry 
L. Rosenfeld. Mr. Rosenfeld retired 
from the business in July because of the 
condition of his health and since that 
time Mr. Clayton has been acting man- 
ager. For the past three years Mr. Ros- 
enfeld had spent considerable periods 
abroad during which time the agency 
was in charge of Mr. Clayton. 

A large part of Mr. Clayton’s activity 
in his life insurance work has been in 
supervising and training others. He was 
for six years with the Equitable Society 
under Vice-President William J. Graham 
where he had a broad experience. He 
joined the Rosenfeld agency in Novem- 
ber, 1924, as assistant manager. 





JOINS KEANE-PATTERSON 





Jerome A. Schnur in New York Insur- 
ance Field Since 1919; Well Known 
in Brokerage Circles 


Jerome A. Schnur has become asso- 
ciated with the 60 John street office of 
the Keane-Patterson agency of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual in New York City. 
He made his start in life insurance with 
the Joseph D. Bookstaver agency of 
the Travelers, beginning as a stenogra- 
pher and becoming an agency super- 
visor. Later he organized an agency 
for the Guardian Life and in 1926 formed 
the insurance brokerage firm of Feigus 
& Schnur, Inc. 





British Comments 
‘(Continued from Page 11) 


ed unmistakably, they were too ven- 
turesome. The facts, we contend, do not 
Pprove—nay, do not even suggest—that 
there is anything inherently unsound in 
disability insurance. 

As to group insurance which the writer 
puts forward as an example of British 
offices having tried unsuccessfully to fol- 
low American practices, there is again 
an incomplete presentation. No refer- 
ence to this topic is. even reasonably 
complete without mention of the fact 
that recent activity in the group market 
dates from the coming of the Metro- 
Politan of New York to London. There 
may be nothing in the coincidence and 
there may be a great deal; but at least 
we are entitled to the facts so that we 
may draw our own conclusions. 

It is a proud boast of British life in- 
surance that though competition is keen 
it is conducted on lines which are clean 
and fair; and in the main the record 
Claimed is well deserved. One reason 
why we have written strongly of this 
article is that, in our view, it does not 
tend to maintain this reputation. But 
there is another reason quite as com- 
Pelling. Intentionally or unintentionally 
the article gives the impression that all 
1s much better with the agency side 
of British life insurance than in fact it 
1s. It.is most undesirable that anything 
by disguising or excusing the facts 
Should put back the day of reformation, 


E. 0. SHERIDAN PROMOTED 





Becomes Brokerage Supervisor in Lane 
Agency of Home Life; Well Fitted 
for His New Post 

As one of the first steps in its fall ex- 
pansion program the Lane Agency of the 
Home Life at 212 Fifth avenue, New 
York, has appointed Eugene O. Sheri- 
dan as brokerage supervisor. Mr. Sheri- 
dan has been associated with the Lanes 
for the past five years and has had a 
wide range of experience since he came 


irito the business twelve years ago. He 
was first in the medical department of 
one of the New York companies; then 
he was transferred to a local agency 
where he had charge of the new issued 
business. 

Joining forces with the old Mervin L. 
Lane agency as office manager, Mr. 
Sheridan was soon promoted to be as- 
sistant manager in charge of one of its 
units. A year ago when the Lanes be- 
came general agents of the Home Life 
he was appointed agency cashier in the 
new office. His branching out into the 
brokerage field is the logical conclusion 
of an experience which has led him step 
by step to that work. 

Mr. Sheridan’s background of under- 


writing and company practice well fits 
him to be of practical assistance to the 
many brokers with whom the Lane 
Agency has built up contacts. 





ARTHUR H. MEYER RESIGNS 

Arthur H. Meyer, branch manager for 
the Home Life of New York in New- 
ark, N. J., has resigned, effective October 
1. Mr. Meyer has been in charge of 
the Newark office for a year and a half, 
previously being educational secretary of 
the National Y. M. C. A. In that con- 
nection, he organized Y. M. C. A. in- 
surance sales courses throughout the 
country. 





NATIONAL LIFE APPOINTMENT 


Clifford P. Bell has been appointed 
general agent at Albany for the Nation- 
al Life of Vermont. He joins the com- 
pany with a background of wide expe- 
rience in personal salesmanship and or- 
ganization work. Since the resignation 
of General Agent Nicolet about a year 


ago at Albany, Miss Anna M. Gibson, 
cashier, has been in charge of the office. 





LEGAL NOTICE 











I, Thomas F. Behan, Deputy and Acting Su- 
peri d of I of the State of New 
York, hereby certify pursuant to law, that the 
Pacific Mutual Life I e Company of Los 
Angeles, California, is duly licensed to transact 
the business of Casualty Insurance in this state 
and in its statement filed for the year ended 
December 31, 1929, shows the following condi- 
tion: 

Aggreg: of 

Fn DY RRR, SEP ane rae $164,216,280.85 

Aggregate amount of Liabilities 

(except Capital and Surplus) 
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including reinsurance ..... 151,086,788.73 
Amount of actual paid-up Capi- 
PR EO CR Ge Ae 4,400,000.00 


8,729,492.12 
9,398,199.08 


Surplus over all liabilities. . . 
Amount of Income for the year 
Amount of Disbursements for 


the year 6,237,821.92 





TO HAVE EVENING CLASSES 

Announcement is .made by Theodore 
J. Grayson, professar of finance in the 
University of Pennsylvania Wharton 
School and director of the university’s 
evening and extension schools, that a 
complete program of study for candi- 
dates desiring to take the C. L. U. ex- 
amination is being offered this fall for 
the first time by the evening school of 
accounts and finance of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Classes will begin on 
September 29. 





COOPERATION AND SERVICE—— 
PRINCIPAL FACTORS IN BUILDING 
THE PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


More than 
$1,245,000,000 


of life insurance in force. 








operation possible. 


‘ to maintain a close relationship and sympathetic under- 





The Executives, Officers and Department Heads of the 
Missouri State Life are constantly on the alert to give 
field representatives the most practical and helpful co- 
The Company seeks at all times 


standing between its Home Office and Field forces with 
a view of rendering service that will make it easier for 
the Agent and enable him to give complete satisfaction 
to his clients. It is this progressive spirit—this spirit of 
cooperation and service, extending through every De- 
partment and every Agency of the Company, that is 
responsible for the Company’s wonderful growth. It is 
the principal factor that gives to the Missouri State Life 
the distinction of being “The Progressive Company.” 
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Hillsman Taylor, President, St. Louis 
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THE 1930 GOLD BOOK OF LIFE 
INSURANCE SELLING 

Once a year The Eastern Underwriter 
issues an annual life insurance produc- 
tion number called The Gold Book of 
Insurance Selling, which is part 
of the regular edition of this paper, and 
which surveys among other things the 
sales situation as it confronts life insur- 
ance agents and production executives 
of this country and Canada. While life 
insurance fundamentals change but 
slightly, life insurance salesmanship is 
not static. During the course of twelve 
months there are numerous develop- 
ments, with unusual situations arising 
and happenings extremely dramatic tak- 
ing place. To meet those situations 
agents frequently must change their sell- 
ing tactics, putting old ideas into new 
dress, digging up mew ones. 

With this issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter is included The Goid Book of 
Life Insurance Selling of 1930. The past 
twelve months have been out of the 
ordinary. The most important incidents 
influencing salesmanship in life insurance 
were the Wall Street stock tumble of 
last fall, the speeches of Calvin Coolidge 
as a director of the New York Life, the 
new allocations of wealth contrasted with 
the growth of lapsation in part due to 
growing unemployment, the conservation 
campaigns to fight lapsation, and the 
marked increase in insurance trust ac- 
tivities. All of these incidents are cov- 
ered in The Gold Book in a way to 
stimulate the sale of insurance and to 
cut down lapsation. 

Probably as interesting as any other 
subject in The Gold Book is the sym- 
posium of prominent life insurance ex- 
ecutives telling agents that there are 
plenty of dollars now available for insur- 
ance premiums if the agent confines his 
energies to finding them intelligently. 
Jesse R. Clark, Jr., Arthur M. Collens, 
Henry S. Nollen, L. Seton Lindsay, John 
A. Reynolds, Frank H. Sykes and A. O. 
Swink discuss the situation as seen from 
Ohio, Connecticut, Iowa, New York, De- 
troit, eastern Pennsylvania and Rich- 
mond, Va., and their articles are loaded 
with facts showing in what direction the 
country is swinging ahead. Facts and 
figures are given of new wealth, new 
industry, new business which prove in- 
disputably that the country is not in the 
doldrums and that much of the pessimism 
heard on all sides is psychological. 

The increase in insurance trusts in the 
past few years has been a notable de- 
velopment of the insurance business and 


Life 


the Trust Section of The Gold Book 
contains articles by prominent trust men 
demonstrating how the trust idea can be 
used by the life underwriter. It is 
stressed that the life insurance agent 
does not have to be an expert on trusts 
to handle trust business. Cases are cited 
to show how the agent should proceed. 
The actual operation of a trust is re- 
vealed as teeming with human interest 
and human relations. The advertising 
of insurance by the banks and trust 
companies has been of an especially high 
order. They have used much space to 
endorse life insurance in a broad way 
and it has been cleverly done. The 
story of the early beginnings of insur- 
ance trust publicity and its growth is 
also told in the Trust Section. Busi- 
ness insurance and business insurance 
trust questions are answered. 

As usual The Gold Book contains a 
large number of human interest stories, 
many of them illustrating how produc- 
ers can triumph over obstacles. Who 
can read the narrative of five years’ han- 
dicap of blindness which afflicted John 
C. Marsh of Washington, D. C., who 
went unassisted into the offices and 
homes of the nation’s capital preaching 
the story of life insurance, without ob- 
taining inspiration from his undaunted 
courage? And what better argument for 
the need of training before there can be 
successful salesmanship is to be found 
than in the several attempts which “Bif- 
fy” Lee, the famous football player, made 
before he finally scored a life insurance 
success? Considerable food for thought 
will also be found in the life story of 
Glover S. Hastings, head of the produc- 
tion division of the New England Mu- 
tual, who illustrates the importance of 
remembering incidents and of not hav- 
ing a one-track mind; of Helen Buswell, 
an agent in Philadelphia whose genius 
at the telephone and with direct maii 
has made her one of the outstanding 
women agents of America; of “Ran” 
Schlater, the Mississippi agent who in 
a town of 12,000 people, many of whom 
are negroes and, therefore, not insur- 
ance prospects for the company he was 
representing, has built up a clientele of 
4,000 policyholders. 

One of the most striking stories in 
the edition is that of William Alexander, 
who after being the premier educator 
of the life insurance business for sixty 
years, is still devising new sales argu- 
ments and sales philosophy at the age 
of 82. 


The presentation of chart talks of a 











| The Human Side of Insurance 











WILLIAM BROSMITH 





H. PIERSON HAMMOND 








William BroSmith, veteran charter 
vice-president of the Travelers Insurance 
Co., who was chairman of the general 
committee of insurance men who enter- 
tained the insurance commisioners so 
hospitably last week, and H. Pierson 
Hammond, secretary of this committee 
on general arrangements, are receiving 
congratulations on the fine manner in 
which they did the job. Mr. BroSmith’s 
relations with the insurance commission- 
ers has extended over a long period of 
years. No insurance commissioners’ con- 
vention would be complete without him, 
especially as the conventions continue 
year after year and he is as popular with 
the new appointees as with men who 
have been with the convention a long 
time. It is a common incident tO see 
Mr. BroSmith surrounded by a small 
group at commissioners’ conventions 
listening to his witty, pungent and very 
sensible comment on matters of current 
interest.: Mr. Hammond was actuary of 
the Connecticut Department. for ten 
years and has been an official of the 
Travelers for an equal number of years. 
He is also a familiar figure at commis- 
sioners’ ‘conventions. Mr. Hammond 
handled an immense amount of detail 
work in the affairs of last week. 








number of agents, documents which have 
sold a tremendous amount of insurance, 
form one of the notable sections of the 
edition. The facts are given of the 
world’s largest insurance contact—the 
$400,000,000 group policy of General Mo- 
tors. Scientific men in the business write 
of annuities, disability, handling of divi- 
dends on policies and other subjects. Ex- 
perience of leaders of the Metropolitan 
Life in conserving insurance tells from 
actual experience how policies on lives 
of working men are kept on the books. 


These are only a few of the high spots 
in an edition which probably is as gen- 
erally read as any publication which 
reaches insurance men; which is widely 
circulated by companies; and which is 
found throughout the year on the desks 
of many general agents and others be- 
cause of the help and stimulation it 
gives to the nation’s insurance produc- 
crs. 


Joseph Kasas, New Jersey special 
agent of the National Union, is going 
to be more careful hereafter where he 
takes his vacations as huricanes follow 
him after he embarks on sea trips. Two 
years ago while in Jamaica, West In- 
dies, he was in a storm which later on 
swept Florida, doing a lot of damage. 
Last Saturday he left on the S. S. “Bir- 
mingham” for Savannah and was in the 
storm which swept North Carolina and 
headed up the Coast. He ‘arrived in 
Savannah pale and shaky, but after twen- 
ty-four hours recovered his appetite and 
sta legs. “I may spend my 1931 vaca- 
tion on a ranch,” he said to The Eastern 
Underwriter. 

* =e & ; ; 

Edward D. Duffield, president of The 
Prudential, is quoted by David Lawrence 
in “The Saturday Evening Post” on cer- 
tain aspects of his job. “My job,” said 
Mr. Duffield, “is to see to it that there 
are other men in our company who are 
able to do things better than I can. Our 
task always is to find out what the pub- 
lic wants and this sometimes involves 
guessing how a thing will react from a 
psychological viewpoint. We once tried 
a plan to persuade the young married 
man to take out a policy and we ar- 
ranged it so that in the first five years 
payments would be less and then the 
premium jumped up. We were afraid 

- that many of our policies would lapse 
but we were gratified to find that we 
had guessed right for our task is to find 
out what life insurance can do and all 
companies have to provide policies that 
actually meet the changing needs of the 
individual. Nowadays we all spend as 
much time in our effort to induce people 
to hold their policies as to find new cus- 
tomers for a lapsed policy is of no bene- 
fit to either the insured or the company 
that issues the insurance.” 

a 

Owen M. Smith, who is connected with 
the Wells & Connell agency of the Prov- 
ident Mutual in New York, was selected 
last week by the New York “Evening 
Post” as the winner in its vacation cami- 
era competition which closed recently. 
Mr. Smith’s prize-winning photograph, 
chosen by the judges out of a collection 
of 4,088 submitted in the contest, shows 
a fledgling oriole sitting wide-eyed on 
the branch of a flowering shrub. Mr. 
Smith is a Dartmouth graduate and an 
amateur photographer of considerable 
ability who has been in the life insur- 
ance producing ranks for about three 
years. 
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John M. Thomas to Be Western Pro- 
duction Chief of Home and 
Its Fleet 

John M. Thomas, who recently re- 
signed as vice-president of the Fire As- 
sociation of Philadelphia to become as- 
sociated with the Home Insurance Co. 
and its fleet, will have charge of pro- 
duction activities in the West for the 
Home group. For years Mr. Thomas 
was one of the most prominent and pop- 
ular Western managers; so the appoint- 
ment is a logical one. 

x ge 
50 Mile an Hour Bus Trip Through 
New England States 

A most exciting feature about the New 
England convention of the insurance 
commissioners and the accompanying 
sightseeing last week was the motor trip 
of the seven or eight buses which start- 
ed through New England following the 
two days’ business session of the con- 
vention in Hartford. These buses were 
loaded with the commissioners and oth- 
ers who had been at Hartford. The pace 
was 45 to 50 miles an hour over New 
England roads with a motor cop in front 
and a motor cop in the rear. Green 


‘lights and red lights meant nothing. Even 


when going at 50 miles an hour the head 
motor cop sometimes thought the cav- 
alcade was proceeding too sléwly and 
would tell motor bus driver No. 1 to 
speed up. 
oe 3 
Wives of Department Men and Their 
Friends Were Most Eager to 
Fly At Hartford 

_ Despite the many convention events 
in Hartford on Tuesday afternoon of last 
week there were at least 125 with com- 
missioners’ convention badges on who 
went out to Brainard Field where the 
Hartford insurance fraternity had put 
On a show for them. Those at the field 
were mostly the younger crowd from the 
insurance departments, their wives and 
some of the visiting insurance men and 
their wives and daughters. 

The 118th Aero Squadron put on a 
mighty good show of formation flying, 
dog fighting, barrel rolling, looping, 
picking up and dropping messages, and 
other stunts. 

Along came the time when those who 
desired could take a flight in the Good- 
year blimp. The majority of those who 
went up had never been in the air be- 
fore. Several of these after their trip 
asked for a ticket to ride in a heavier 
than air machine. The committee of in- 
surance men, in charge of the event, 
had provided airplanes. Thirty-three, in- 
cluding some who had ridden in the 
blimp, went on board a cabin machine; 
four rode in an open cockpit plane; and 
twelve in a Sikorsky amphibian. 

One thing which impressed everybody 
Was the fact that the women of the party 
Were more eager to fly than were the 
men, and in a number of cases the men 
went up “to save their faces’—as the 
Chinese say—with their women folks. 

he Western people seemed more air- 























minded than the Easterners. This re- 
fers to the men. There was no hanging 
back on the part of men from west of 
the Mississippi. 

One thing which proved of interest was 
the fact that the committee offered the 
members of the Aero Squadron a chance 
to ride in the blimp as a sort of com- 
pensation for their having taken the 
afternoon off and having put on the 
show. The three boys who did the 
stunts refused to take the ride in the 
blimp. 

ae 


Tarver’s Speech on Taxation 


At the commissioners’ convention in 
Hartford last week Chairman W. A. Tar- 
ver of the Texas Insurance Commission 
was on the program for a talk on taxa- 
tion. Tarver, who towers almost to the 
ceiling, got on the rostrum, separated 
his watch from his chain, put the watch 
on a table and started off by saying that 
insurance taxation was one of the most 
important subjects in the business; that 
he had read with interest the United 
States Chamber of Commerce report on 
the subject; and that he had noted in 
other quarters quite a lot of argument 
against taxing insurance companies, but 
he took all of these things with a grain 
of salt. 


“However,” he continued, “as we are 
here in the home of insurance; as we 
are being treated to such a wonderful 
display of hospitality; as there is a time 
and place for all things, I do not be- 
lieve that I will talk on insurance taxa- 
tion today.” 


And he didn’t. At that he managed to 
consume twenty minutes or so. Tarver 
is an old school orator of the circuit 
riding type, eloquent and oratorical, a 
great vote getter in the sticks. 

Tarver’s exact height is six feet, five 
inches. At the recent convention of the 
National Fraternal Congress he was one 
of the three commissioners on the pro- 
gram, the other two being Livingston of 
Michigan and Thigpen of Alabama. 

“As a boy,” he told the congress, “I 
joined many fraternals and have never 
dropped them to this very hour.” 

At the conclusion of his speech a rep- 
resentative of the congress said: “You 
have just listened to a future governor 
of Texas.” 

T  ingt 


Reading J. P. Morgan’s Biography 

Quite a number of Hartford insurance 
men are reading the new life of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, called “Morgan the Mag- 
nificent,” written by John K.. Winkler, 
who wrote biographies of John D. Rocke- 
feller and William Randolph Hearst. 

As is known, the Morgan family—of 
the generations known to the present 
public—came from Hartford, Conn. John 
Pierpont, maternal grandfather of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, was born in Litchfield, 
Conn., in April, 1785, and was a great 
grandson of the Rev. James Pierpont, 
who was active with Elihu Yale in found- 
ing Yale College. At the age of thirty- 


four John Pierpont became pastor of 
the Hollis Street Unitarian Church in 
Boston. 

Joseph Morgan, grandfather of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, descended from Miles 
Morgan who landed in Masachusetts in 
1636. His wife was Sarah Spencer. Jo- 
seph Morgan and his wife moved to 
Connecticut, buying a farm near Hart- 
ford. The town was undergoing a boom 
and he decided to take a flyer in the 
transportation business, so he sold his 
farm and invested in stage lines, also in 
taverns. In 1835 Joseph Morgan amassed 
a fortune. Hartford was the home of 
several-newly formed fire companies, one 
of them being the Aetna (Fire) which 
at the time had no cash capital. Its 
resources consisted of notes for $5,000 
and $10,000 each pledged by the princi- 
pal men of the town. Morgan was one 
of the note holders. A disastrous fire 
swept New York and it looked black 
for the fire companies. Joseph Morgan 
and his friends formed a $100,000 cash 
pool, the first Morgan pool. In a few 
hours they secured a majority of Aetna 
stock. They dispatched an agent to New 
York with grips loaded with greenbacks. 
While some other companies were wav- 
ering and dickering for delayed pay- 
ments, the Aetna paid up promptly. 
restoring a great deal of public confi- 
dence in fire insurance companies. 
Joseph Morgan’s son was Junius Spen- 
cer Morgan who married Juliet Pier- 
pont. They had five children, the old- 
est being J. Pierpont Morgan. 
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Notes of Commissioners’ 


Convention 


The American Legion crowd is in full 
swing at the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners. Commissioners 
Wysong of Indiana, Reed of Oklahoma 
and Yenter of Iowa have been close 
friends ever since they met at the con- 
vention. Wysong is now president of 
the commissioners; Reed is vice-presi- 
dent, and Yenter is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 





Nothing could have been broader than 
the smiles of Clyde Smith, president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and W. H. Bennett, secretary, 
when the report of Commissioner Liv- 
ingston’s acquisition cost committee was 
read. It was studded with references to 
competent agents and criticisms of un- 
qualified agents. Commissioner Livings- 
ton is a great friend of local agents. 
Many of the leading agents call him 
by his first name. 





Henry W. Gray, formerly United 
States manager of the London & Lanca- 
shire, was one of the social visitors to 
the convention. 





Quite a number of former commis- 
sioners were present, including «J. A. 
Hartigan of Minnesota who is associated 
now with the Equitable Life Society. 
He was accompanied by his daughter 
Elizabeth. 





The lunch at the Hartford Club last 
week was one of the features of In- 
surance Day, and the dinner of the com- 
missioners in the club was so largely 
attended that a number of people were 
turned away. The Insurance Day lunch- 
eon was featured by one-minute speak- 
ers, including a number of important 
state officials. One of the speakers at 
the banquet was Billy B. Van, for many 
years one of the most prominent of 
Broadway comedians but who is now 
manufacturing soap. He is well known 
throughout New England as an after- 
dinner speaker. 





The convention was attended by J. H. 
Doyle, general counsel, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Mr. Doyle heads 
the procession of convention attenders 
which at midnight saunters forth look- 
ing for a drink of orange juice—and only 
orange juice. In the smaller American 
cities it is not easy to get that kind of 
a drink: after midnight. 


One of the interesting features of the 
afternoon session of Connecticut Insur- 
ance Day in Hartford Tuesday of last 
week was the address of Henry Kohn, 
president of the Morris Plan Insurance 
Society. Mr. Kohn cited the story of 
the insurance which was issued on the 
life of the sculptor who made a statue 
of George Washington for the state of 
Virginia. 
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Pamunkeys Meeting 


The tribe of Pamunkeys which meets 
when the commissioners do held its af- 
fair in the New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, last Friday night. A large num- 
ber of people were initiated. 
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Queries Didn’t Phase Deputy R. M. 
Wade of Michigan 


It is rare that an insurance depart- 
mental man will permit himself to be 
grilled after an address because such 
cross - examination paves the way for 
trick questions. And such trick ques- 
tions came thick and fast at the recent 
convention of the Michigan Association 
of Insurance Agents in Port Huron, 
Mich., after R. M. Wade, second deputy 
commissioner, had compieted a scholarly 
address on reserves. He is a young man 
with a wise head. The first man to 
arise was Clyde Smith, president of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
who is also a local agent in Lansing, 
Mich. Smith’s question had to do with 
the financial set-ups of insurance com- 
panies and was really a trick question 
aimed to get information relative to the 
department’s opinion of the system of 
stock ownership in the Firemen’s of 
Newark group. Even before Smith had 
concluded his question Wade started 
smiling and answered cleverly as fol- 
lows : 

“Well, Clyde, that matter is under con- 
sideration in this department.” 

To another trick question Wade said: 
“That is covered by a section of our in- 
surance code. I'll read it.” 

To a third question Wade said: 
“Courts of a number of states have given 
a decision, but the Michigan courts have 
not yet acted.” 

The questions which Wade did answer 
definitely will be found. in the casualty 
section of this paper. 

atest 


Ads Irritate “Bill” Roper 


The National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., devotes an entire four page issue 
of its current bulletin to the unfair ad- 
vertising practices of the country’s larg- 
est tobacco company which has been 
trying to prove by fake testimonials and 
in other paid publicity that if you smoke 
its favorite brand of cigarettes you can 
reduce your weight and keep from 
coughing. Among other quotations in 
the National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., publication is the following from 
W. W. Roper, famous football coach of 
Princeton, and now a well known life 
insurance man in Philadelphia: 

“I know of nothing that has exasper- 
ated me more in my twenty-five years’ 
experience with bootball than the flam- 
ing billboards with the pictures of sev- 
eral ex-football players, coaches and of- 
ficials advertising these cigarettes.” 

i sais 
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Frowns on Jump from Insurance De- 
partments to Insurance Jobs 


In his annual address as president of 
the Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents G. Leo Weadock of Saginaw took 
a little shot at insurance commissioners 
who resign their jobs to go with insur- 
ance interests. People have been leav- 
ing the service of a state to go with 
private business ever since they started 
working for the state. Does Mr. Wea- 
dock think that once with the state al- 
ways with the state? Or does he be- 


lieve that after the state drops ‘a man 
—and commissioners frequently are re- 
placed—then and then only should they 
listen to insurance companies who would 
engage them? 
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Jersey Agents Elect 
H. B. Nelson President 


HIS AGENCY IS 60 YEARS OLD 








Alan Livingston Chairman of Executive 
Committee; Want Broader Cover- 
age In One Contract 





Harvey B. Nelson of Nelson & Ward 
Co., Jersey City, was elected president 
of the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers (local agents) at Jersey City on 
Wednesday. His agency represents four- 
teen fire and five casualty companies. 
He is a son of the late William George 
Nelson. The agency is sixty years old. 
The chairman of the new executive com- 
mittee is Alan Livingston, a member of 
the agency of Birtwhistle & Livingston, 
Englewood. He achieved prominence in 
the state association a year ago as a 
member of the special committee to in- 
vestigate the question of financing in- 
surance premiums. Mr. Livingston’s own 
office does quite a bit of premium financ- 
ing and finds that its business has in- 
creased through accepting premiums on 
the instalment basis, the agency protect- 
ing itself against loss of premium 
through any failure of assureds to pay. 
The Birtwhistle & Livingston agency 
has fifteen companies. 

Other members of the executive com- 
mittee are Harry L. Godshall, Frederick 
Hickman, Stanley Stulz and William 
Hurtzig. Henry R. Burr is secretary- 
treasurer. He is with Van Houten & 
Sherwood, Jersey City. 

Membership Is 408 

President Frederick Hickman in his 
annual report said that as a result of 
adverse business developments the mem- 
bership of the state association had 
dropped by about ninety members. The 
membership now stands at 408. 

Mr. Hickman said that the New Jer- 
sey insurance commissioner, Frank 
Smith, has finally agreed to the intro- 
duction of a qualification bill if it meets 
his approval. The state association will 
support this bill as the best qualification 
measure that can be obtained for the 
present. The bill is now being drafted. 

Harry L. Godshall, chairman of the 
legislative committee, reported that very 
little hostile legislation was introduced 
in the 1930 legislature and no such bills 
were passed. Many of the perennial 
measures intensely hostile to stock in- 
surance were not even introduced. 

Mr. Godshall, who represented the 
state association at the commissioners’ 
acquisition? cost conferences in Chicago 
in June gave a full report on his obser- 
vations. He also read extracts from the 
commissioners’ report made at Hartford 
and said the agents’ rights were well 
taken care of. Thomas C. Moffatt of 
Newark, who was also at Chicago, spoke 
briefly on the Chicago meeting. He said 
the agents’ stand there was a big argu- 
ment for the maintenance of strong 
agents’ organizations. 

Oil Burner Smoke Damage 

The question of whether the fire com- 
panies should not be able to write oil 
burner smoke damage coverage in New 
Jersey was brought up. The New Jersey 
law does not allow the writing of this 
risk now because it isn’t included in the 
lines specifically permitted. Leon A. 
Watson, head of the Schedule Rating 
Office, was called on for his views and 
he urged that a bill be brought into the 
legislature broadening the powers of fire 
companies to write new lines as they 
are demanded by the public. He said 
this was preferable to going to the law- 
makers irequently to secure support for 
individual new lines. The New Jersey 
Association voted to approve Mr. Wat- 
son’s idea. 

A telegram was sent to John Ward 
of Nelson & Ward of Jersey City ex- 
pressing the hope that he have a full 
recovery from his present illness. 


Street Hopes For 
N. P. W. Agent Solution 


ELIMINATION NOT POSSIBLE 





Western Underwriters Ass’n President 
Proposes New Classification of Mem- . 
bers at Toronto Meeting 





Characterizing the present business 
depression as bad as any that has oc- 
curred in the last forty years President 
Charles R. Street of the Western Un- 
derwriters Association told the members 
of the organization at their annual meet- 
ing in Toronto on Wednesday that he 
had an optimistic outlook for the future 


which was contingent upon the solution 
of some of the outstanding serious fire 
insurance problems. Mr. Street, who is 
also vice-president and Western manager 
of the Great American, spoke frankly on 
these problems and suggested several 
possible remedies. 

On the question of non-policy writing 
agents President Street admitted that 
such agents impair the effectiveness and 
strength of the American agency system 
in many places but he does not agree 
with the proposition of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents that such 
agents be eliminated entirely. He says 
that such a move is not practical at this 
time. Mr. Street did not offer any 
concrete solution of the matter, stating 
that it was being studied by the govern- 
ing committee of the W. U. A.. 

“T repeat, for the benefit of all, there 
cannot be any interference with the le- 
gitimate survey or sub-agency business 
of any member at any time,” said Mr. 
Street. “That cannot under any circum- 
stances be considered, but I am firmly 
of the opinion that the non-policy writ- 
ing agent, in communities of size, im- 
pairs the agency system, promotes de- 
velopment of the branch office idea and 
tends to the elimination of agents of 
that grade who really know the business 
as an agent should, who render service, 
who are valuable to us in moulding pub- 
lic opinion and who, in short, are of 
the kind we must encourage and main- 
tain. 


N. P. W. Agent’s Elimination Not 
Practical 


“The agents’ proposition that such 
non-recorders be abolished entirely is 
not a practical one for this body at this 
time, while the original suggestion that 
a practical differential should be main- 
tained between the agent and the non- 
recorder, in the larger communities, may 
be, for some special reason, not the 
proper method of approach. There 
should be some common ground which 
may be found and which this association, 
in co-operation with like organizations 
in other sections, may be able to adopt. 
Personally I feel that we should and will 
ultimately find it in co-operation with 
properly organized and properly con- 
ducted local organizations of agents, but 
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Provide life insurance FIRST! 


advises an experienced business man 


"THE first step toward building 
a fortune, says John K. Barnes in the 
World’s Work, is to take out sufficient life 
This is the only way in which 
the completion of the estate can be insured 
against the great uncertainty of life. 


Every life underwriter knows how important is life 
insurance in building the foundation of an estate and protecting 


This suggestion is especially pertinent in the case of persons 
working on fixed incomes and whose salary or its necessary 
equivalent must be continued in some form for a reasonable 
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only where the members are in every 
way committed to the principle of rep- 
resenting only those companies which 
pay a uniform commission in the same 
agency and to the maintenance of the 
rules of practice, the proprieties of the 
business as agreed upon by the major 
associations. That would mean regula- 
tion at the particular points where it is 
most deserved, where regulation would 
be really effective and would encourage 
better co-operation among agents them- 
selves in other matters of moment. 

“Local associations so organized 
should have our unqualified support al- 
ways. Unfortunately few have been built 
on those lines.” 


General Agency Commission Abuses 

President Street took occasion to criti- 
cize severely the appointment of state 
or special agents compensated on a high 
commission basis who are really general 
agents except that they do not pass on 
daily reports and in some cases do not 
wear the general agency title. He said 


he believes that such appointments nul- 
lify totally the general agency rules and 
that they are nothing more or less than 
evasions of general agency requirements. 

On the subject of loss adjustments 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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275,065.00 
2,319,515.19 


FIRE LOSSES GAIN 18% 





National Board Figures Show Big In- 
crease for August; Total Was $36,- 
043,600, Eight Months Losses Up 7% 


Fire losses in the United States in Au- 
gust showed an increase of 18% over 
the same month of last year according to 
figures ‘compiled by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. The August losses 
were $36,043,600 compared with $30,446,- 
893 for August, 1929. For the first eight 
months of this year the record is not 
bad, the increase being only 7% above 
the same period of last year. The one 
discouraging feature is that the increase 
in losses has come in the last few months 
which indicates heavy losses during the 
remainder of the year. 

For the first eight months of 1930 the 
total reported losses are $313,191,165 as 
against $292,525,181 for the same period 


last year, thus giving an increase of 
$20,665,984. The following table gives the 
monthly losses for the period to date 
this year and last: 


1929 1930 
ee ee $44,713,825 $42,847,000 
WOUONES <6 ck vns on 41,520,290 43,206,940 
MARE seo ee ia 41,277,814 42,964,392 
NEE 55 oe xegcces 36,845,795 43,550,996 
a 32,129,408 38,415,142 
WE cs eiacninicvct eae 33,605,663 31,818,266 
ee eee 31,985,493 34,847,750 
NOEAEE 0k 5 be sS'ewiead 30,446,893 36,043,679 
Total 8 months. .$292,525,181 $313,191,165 





W. E. MALLALIEU RETURNS 

W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
together with Mrs. Mallalieu and their 
son, John, returned Sunday from theif 
trip to California. They went by way 
of the Panama Canal and while in the 
West visited Mr. Mallalieu’s other son, 
W. E. Mallalieu, Jr., at Seattle and at- 
tended the Grand Nest meeting of the 
Blue Goose at Rapid City, S. D. 
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Agents’ Convention 
Program Is Completed 


DISCUSSIONS ARE FEATURED 





National Association Meeting at Dallas 
Will Stress Premium Producing 
Ideas; Texas Commissioners 


to Speak 


The program for the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents at Dallas, Tex., from 
October 7-10 inclusive has been whipped 
into shape and is published this week, 
subject to changes and additions. Among 
the outside speakers at this meeting will 
be the three. members of the Board of 
Insurance Commissioners of Texas: W. 
A. Tarver, chairman; J. W. Deweese, 
fire commissioner, and W. S. Pope, ‘cas- 
ualty and surety commissioner. 

Following is the set-up of the pro- 
gram, as outlined date: 

The call for the first meeting of the 
executive committee is for Sunday, Oc- 
tober 5. The committee will continue 
its sessions all day Sunday and through- 
out Monday. Regstration will begin on 
Monday at 9:30 a. m. All convention 
sessions will be held in the Junior Ball 
Room of the Adolphus Hotel. 

On Tuesday, October 7, there will be 
assembled the annual meeting of the 
executive committee with the state as- 
sociation officers. W. B. Calhoun, Mil- 
waukee, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, will present his report. A roll 
call of the state associations represent- 
ed will be the next order of business, 
and a luncheon will be held on the roof 
garden of the Adolphus, the meeting to 
proceed there throughout the afternoon. 

On Tuesday evening at 7 o'clock the 
chief social feature will be staged—the 
annual Get-Together Dinner. Ernest 
Palmer, secretary and general counsel 
of the Chicago Board of Fire Under- 
writers, will conduct the dinner. Song 
leaders will include W. A. Doyle, past 
president of the Detroit Insurance Ex- 
change, and a Dallas song leader of 
note. 

Governor Moody to Speak 

The first speaker will be the Honor- 
able Dan Moody, governor of Texas, who 
will be followed by Chairman Tarver of 
the State Insurance Department. E. M. 
Polk, Corsicana, president, will extend 
greetings from the Texas Association, 
while the Dallas Insurance Exchange 
will be represented by its president, Rob- 
ert W. Thompson, chairman of the Dal- 
las convention committee. 

On Wednesday morning at 8 o'clock 

Fred B. Ayer, Cleveland, chairman, will 
call a breakfast session of the coalition 
group, the purpose of which is to bring 
more closely into the councils of the 
National Association the agent members 
of the congested premium-producing 
centers. At 9:30 Clyde B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the National Association, will 
call to order the first main business ses- 
sion. Invocation will be pronounced by 
Dr. Graham Frank, pastor of the Chris- 
tian Church of Dallas. 
_ Following a two years’ precedent, Pres- 
ident Smith will present the report of 
the administration, a combined report 
of the president, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, Percy H. Goodwin, and 
of the secretary-counsel, Walter H. Ben- 
nett. 

The first formal address will be pre- 
sented by Commissiosner Deweese on 
“Fire Insurance Supervision and Regu- 





lation.” At this session John D. Saint 
of Louisiana will open the discussion 
on “State Association Management.” 


Three Group Meetings 

At 12:45 the convention will resolve 
itself into three group conferences which 
will be continued throughout the after- 
noon. Group number one, for agents 
writing up to $100,000 in premiums, will 
be led by A. L. Jenkins, Richmond, pres- 
ident of the Indiana Association of In- 
surance Agents. This group will meet 
in the Fountain Room Roof Garden, fif- 
teenth floor, Adolphus Hotel. 

Group number two, composed of agents 
writing from one to three hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually, led by Fred J. 
Lewis, Milwaukee, will meet in the Palm 
Garden, twenty-first floor of the Adol- 
phus Hotel. 

W. Eugene Harrington, Atlanta, past 
president of the National Association, 
will lead group session number three, 
composed of agents writing upwards of 
$300,000, the meeting to be held in the 
South Room on the seventeenth floor of 
the Baker Hotel. 

On Wednesday evening at 6:30 the 
past presidents’ dinner will be held and 
at 7:30 the resolutions committee, com- 
posed of one representative from each 
state association, will hold its first meet- 
ing in the Palm Garden of the Adolphus 
Hotel. At 8:30 the annual ball will be 
held in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Baker Hotel. 

Thursday morning at 8 o'clock S. J. 
Horton, manager of the Cleveland Board, 
will conduct a breakfast session dedicat- 
ed to discussions on strengthening and 
developing local. boards. The conven- 
tion. session will be opened with a re- 
port from E. M. Sparlin, Rochester, N. 
Y., chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, followed by the report of the 
better business methods committee de- 
livered by its chairman, J. Stewart 
Pearce, Tulsa, Okla. 

Goodwin’s Report on I. U. B. 


The chairmen of the three group ses- 
sions of the previous day will be called 
upon for reports and recommendations 
followed by one of the most interest- 
ing features of the entire convention: 
the report of Percy H. Goodwin on the 
Interstate Underwriters’ Board. 

A discussion on “Declining Rate Lev- 
els-Shrinking Commissions” will follow. 

Then will come a discussion of “Pre- 
mium Collections Solved” by Frank W. 
Brodie of Waterbury, Conn., and the 
address of Commissioner Pope on “Cas- 
ualty and Surety Supervision and Regu- 
lation.” 

The session will be closed with gen- 
eral discussions on “Dangerous Develop- 
ments” including: 

1. Fictitious automobile fleets. - 

2. Employes’ group insurance. 

3. Branch and group banking trends. 

4. Non-policy writing agents. 

The afternoon will be given over to 
a sight-seeing tour and the evening will- 
be devoted to an executive session for 
members only. The proposed new con- 
stitution, containing provision for the 
coalition group, and a national council, 
to be composed of one representative 
from each state will be brought before 
the session as will other items of inter- 
est. 

The final session on Friday morning 
will be opened with the reports of the 
following committee chairmen: 

Legislative committee: Fred M. Bur- 
ton, Galveston. 

Fire and accident prevention: Joseph 


NOW IN FACULTATIVE FIELD 





Guardian Fire Has New Office at 84 
William Street; Managed by J. J. 
Hartnett; His Career 
An important step was taken last week 
by the Guardian Fire of New York 
when a new department for facultative 
reinsurance was opened at & William 
street under the management of Jere J. 
Hartnett, well known fire insurance man. 
This move has been contemplated by 
officers of the company for some time 
but it was decided to take no action un- 
til the Guardian had firmly established 
itself in the treaty field. This has now 
been done, the company having success- 
fully engaged in treaty reinsurance for 
the past five years. Its assets now stand 
at more than $7,500,000 and its surplus 
to policyholders is more than $3,800,000. 
Manager Hartnett has had nearly thir- 
ty years’ experience in the fire insurance 
eld. After graduating from a Brook- 
lyn academy he joined the United States 
branch of the Union Assurance of Lon- 
don in its statistical department. Later 
he was connected with the Lumber In- 
surance Co. of New York and managed 
the liquidation of the Merchants Fire 
Lloyds of New York. In 1914 he went 
to Chicago to manage a general agency 
afterwards known as the Hess, Hartnett 
agency, returning to New York two 
years later to open a branch office. This 
agency existed for thirteen years, op- 
erating offices in both Chicago and New 
York. Mr. Hartnett has made many 
valuable contacts all over the country 
and they will hold him in good stead 

in his new connection. 





AUTO DIRECTORS TO MEET 

The board of directors of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
will hold a meeting in New York next 
Thursday and Friday, September 25 and 
26. The date for a general meeting of 
the association will probably be fixed 
by the directors. Among matters likely 
to be considered are those affecting fi- 
nance risks and rates on fire and theft 
covers. The rate question has not yet 
been wholly settled as the rates pub- 
lished in this year’s manual, effecting a 
moderate reduction over last year, are in 
the nature of an experiment and they 
may be revised downward further within 
the next few months providing the 1930 
loss experience warrants such a move. 








W. Stickney, Indianapolis. 

Public relations and education: Earl 
E. Fisk, Green Bay, Wis. 

Presentation of Awards 

Discussion on “Roadside Service In- 
surance” will be followed by reports of 
the*resolutions and nominating commit- 
tees, election of officers and presenta- 
tion of awards: 

(a) President’s Membership Cup— to 
the state association making the largest 
percentage increase for the year. 

(b) Des Moines’ Attendance Cup—to 
the state association having the largest 
number of members registered at the 
convention. 

(c) Detroit Association Cup—to the 
state association showing the greatest 
combined mileage of members attending 
the convention. 

(d) Woodworth Memorial—to the 
member who has rendered the most sig- 
nal service for the American ‘Agency 
System during the year (officers and 
members of the executive committee ex- 
cepted). 


Blue Goose Meets 
In the Black Hills 


GROUP PLAN IS DISPOSED OF 





Henry L. Rose of Baltimore Elected 
Most Loyal Gander; Very Enthusi- 
astic Convention 





The grand nest convention of the Blue 
Goose was held last week in the Black 
Hills district of South Dakota in the 
home territory of D. L. McCoy, most 
loyal grand gander of the order during 
the past year. The convention was de- 
clared to be one of the most successful 
yet held by the order and was attended 
by approximately 225 people including 
about eighty delegates. The business 
meetings were held in the Hotel Alex 
Johnson, Rapid City. 

New officers for the coming year were 
elected at the Thursday meeting. They 
are: Henry L. Rose of Baltimore, most 
loyal grand gander; William F. C. Fel- 
lers, grand supervisor of the flock; H. 
Churchill Smith, grand guardian of the 
goslings; David A. McKinley, grand 
guardian of the nest; L. H. Bridges, 
grand keeper of the golden goose egg; 
and Paul E. Rudd, grand wielder of the 
goose quill. 

Upon arrival in Rapid City the visitors 
were met by the Ladies’ Band of the 
American Legion and escorted to the 
hotel. Recreational features of the grand 
nest meeting were a golf tournament, 
several automobile drives through the 
Black Hills and a banquet held Thursday 
evening at which an address of welcome 
was extended to the visitors by Dan 
McCutcheon, mayor of Belle Fourche. 

Outside of the election of officers the 
most important business transacted was 
the satisfactory disposal of the group in- 
surance plan which has occasioned much 
discussion. A committee was appointed 
to act as insurance advisors and was giv- 
en a vote of confidence by the conven- 
tion. 





J. McMILLAN HAMILTON DIES 





Prominent New York Insurance Brok- 
er Dies Suddenly at New Haven; 
Was President of Hamilton & 
Wade 

J. McMillan Hamilton, president of 
Hamilton & Wade, insurance brokers 
of New York, and one of the leaders 
in his field, died suddenly on September 
10 at the New Haven Hospital at New 
Haven, Conn. Funeral services were held 
last Friday afternoon from _ Trinity 
Church, Ossining, N. Y., where Mr. Ham- 
ilton had had his home. He is survived 
by his widow and two daughters. 

Mr. Hamilton in addition to his con- 
nection with Hamilton & Wade, was also 
chairman of the insurance advisory com- 
mittee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce at Washington and was a di- 
rector of several corporations. His clubs 
included the Chilmark Club of Ossining, 
the Sleepy Hollow Country Club, the D. 
K. E. and’ Lawyers’ Club of New York 
City. He was a graduate of Cornell 
University, class of 1894. 

Mr. Hamilton frequently contributed 
to many publications on insurance sub- 
jects, addressed banking associations and 
similar organizations in his field and was 
known for his constructive work in in- 
surance on behalf of general banking, the 
savings banks and public utilities. 
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E. R. Booth Dies After 
Airplane Accident 


ESCAPED INJURY IN CRASH 





Burned on Returning to Plane to Find 
Papers; Marsh & McLennan Marine 
Loss Head Widely Respected 





Edwin R. Booth, vice-president and 
head of the marine insurance loss de- 
partment of Marsh & McLennan, who 
died last week following an airplane ac- 
cident, was a kindly and lovable man 
and commanded great admiration and re- 
spect from his associates in the firm and 
in the marine field. He had many friends 
in insurance and in shipping who will 
miss his gentle and pleasant personality. 

The great tragedy of Mr. Booth’s 
death was that he had escaped serious 
injury when the airplane in which he 
was traveling crashed through a clump 
of trees and into the side of a hill, only 
to receive severe burns and shock while 
examining the plane after he and the 
pilot, a friend of his, had safely extricated 
themselves. Mr. Booth had planned to 
surprise his family at their summer home 
in New Hampshire by making an unex- 
pected trip there. He left New York 
Saturday morning in the plane and while 
over Connecticut fog was encountered. 
The pilot brought his ship down and 
crashed before he realized he was so 
near the ground. 

Both men got out of the plane and a 
few moments later Mr. Booth went back 
to the wreckage to see whether he could 
salvage some papers he had with him. 
While he was searching around some 
gasoline which had spilled from the 
broken tank caught fire suddenly and 
Mr. Booth was enveloped in the flames. 
He was dragged away by his friend who 
likewise was burned. Both were taken 
to a hospital at New Milford, Conn., 
where they were declared to be in no 
serious danger although Mr. Booth was 
badly scorched. Sunday night, however, 
Mr. Booth had a sinking spell accom- 
panied by severe pains and he failed to 
recover. Death was attributed to weak- 
ening of the heart caused by the shock 
of the accident and by the painful burns. 

Mr. Booth spent his first years in busi- 
ness with the Clyde Steamship Line in 
Boston. About 1906 he entered insur- 
ance through the Boston office of Mather 
& Co., marine insurance brokers and 
average adjusters. Mr. Booth became 
head of this office and had charge until 
1916 when he was transferred to the head 
office in Philadelphia. After a compara- 
tively short stay there he joined the 
firm of Parsons & Kennedy in New York 
and when the members of that organi- 
zation joined Marsh & McLennan Mr. 
Booth went with them. When Marsh 
& McLennan was incorporated in 1922 he 
became a vice-president in addition to 
being head of the average adjusting de- 
partment. 

Mr. Booth who was 49 years of age, 
lived at Maplewood, N. J. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and daughter. He 
was a member of the Average Adjusters 
Association of the United States and of 
the Whitehall Club. 





FIRE PREVENTION BOOKLETS 


The committee on publicity and edu- 
cation of the Western Underwriters’ As- 
sociation and the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau has been receiving frequent calls 
for fire prevention literature for distri- 
bution at booths maintained by state 
fair officials and insurance agencies at 
state and county fairs. It has available 
a number of articles dealing with fires 
on the farm, domestic fire hazards, shin- 
gle roof fires and general arguments for 
the use of. agents or others operating 
such booths at their local fairs. The 
committee also has a number of articles 
suitable for distribution in connection 
with the observance of Fire Prevention 
Week, which comes next month. 


AETNA FIRE PROMOTIONS 





H. P. Latham Made State Agent for 
Arkansas; H. C. Tate Appointed 
Special Agent There 
Announcement was made last week by 
the Aetna (Fire) of two appointments 
made in the Arkansas territory for the 
Aetna and its subsidiary, the World Fire 
& Marine. Henry P. Latham, formerly 
special agent, has been promoted to state 
agent to succeed the late James F. War- 
ren, and H. C. Tate has been made 

special agent to assist Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Latham is a native of Connecticut, 
attended Phillips Exeter Academy and 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. With 
a preliminary training of two years in 
the field, Mr. Latham went in business 
for himself as local agent in Lawrence, 
Mass. Two years later he joined the 
Aetna and on April 1, 1926, was appoint- 
ed special agent in Arkansas. Mr. Tate 
was born in North Carolina. Since grad- 
uating from the North Carolina State 
College he has been connected with the 
Aetna at the home office, completing the 
company’s training course and spending 
some time in the company’s various 
branches. 





FILM FIRE PREVENTION PLAN 


The Italian Ministry of the Interior is 
experimenting with a new invention for 
the automatic prevention of fire in mo- 
tion picture theatres which has been 
patented by a railroad engineer named 
Castellani of Pisa. The apparatus ex- 
tinguishes the lamps of the projecting 
lantern as soon as a button is pressed 
at one of several points in the building, 
and at the same time it turns on the 
lights in the body of the theatre, cuts 
off the operator’s box entirely, and 
sounds an alarm. A device is also auto- 
matically operated whereby the fire is 
localized to the part of the film actually 
in the lantern if the fire has begun at 
that point. 





GLENS FALLS’ NEW OFFICE 
The Glens Falls and its associated com- 
panies have moved their Philadelphia of- 
fice to 109 Fourth street where they have 
taken increased space. Frank A. Roberts 
is the Philadelphia branch manager of 
the group. 


TO MOVE IN NEW BUILDING 


The American of Newark plans to 
move into its new building on Wash- 
ington street, Newark, about the middle 
of next month. It is completed and the 
finishing touches are being made on 
the interior of the building. 








ZIEGLER WITH NORTH BRITISH 


Charles Ziegler, for the past twelve 
years connected with the Phoenix As- 
surance of London, has gone with the 
North British & Mercantile as counter- 
man in its local department in New 
York. 





JOINS SPECIAL AGENTS 
Walter J. Clark, who has been ap- 
pointed special agent in New Jersey for 
the New York Underwriters, has been 
elected a member of the New Jersey Spe- 
cial Agents’ Association. 


MAGEE OF HOBOKEN DIES 
Eugene C. Magee, president of E. C 
Magee & Son, Inc., of Hoboken, N. J., 
died suddenly last Thursday at the age 
of 77 years. He had been in insurance 
in Hoboken for nearly forty years. 


MUTUAL ASS’N MEETING 
The New Jersey State Association of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies will 
hold its annual meeting on Thursday, 
October 9, at Trenton when officers will 
be elected for the ensuing year. 


JERSEY AGENT APPOINTMENT 

W. V. A. Keeler, New Jersey state 
agent for the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, 
has announced the appointment of James 
A. Lake as agent for the company with 
headquarters at Harrington Park, N. J. 











Receivership Asked 
For Two N. J. Companies 


MISMANAGEMENT IS CHARGED 








National Guaranty Fire and Independent 
Bonding & Casualty of Newark Cited 
As Being Unsound 





Officials of the National Guaranty 
Fire and the Independent Bonding & 
Casualty, both of Newark, have been 
asked to show cause on September 22 
why a receiver should not be appointed, 
for both companies, the order being 
signed last Friday by Federal Judge G. 
L. Fake in Newark on application of 
stockholders who charge excessive losses 
through “gross mismanagement.” 

The complaint against the fire insur- 
ance company, filed by Bilder & Bilder 


on behalf of John Moulton of Boston, 
a stockholder, alleges that the company’s 
surplus funds would not be adequate in 
the event of a large loss. It is further 
charged that the company lost $560,555 
from 1925, when it was incorporated in 
New Jersey, to 1929, and as a result of 
this loss, according to’ the petition for 
a receivership, several plans were 
adopted by the company for refinancing 
the concern. 

At a reorganization of August 29 last, 
shares were exchanged with the Mar- 
quette & Easton Co. of St. Louis, which 
company gained control of the fire com- 
pany for the purpose of refinancing the 
concern. Contrary to the laws of New 
Jersey, according to the petition, the 
books and all assets were transferred to 
St. Louis. 

A similar situation exists with the In- 
dependent Bonding & Casualty which 
writes automobile coverage. Facts sur- 
rounding the granting of the order in- 
dicate that the companies are connected. 
Charges of loss through mismanagement 
are made by Mae Gross, who owns 150 
shares of stock; Fred Pearlberger, who 
owns 150 shares, and Helen Pearlberger, 
seventy shares. 

The bill of complaint charges loss of 
$523,015 since the company was organ- 
ized in 1920. The bill further alleges 
that “by fraudulent schemes of the of- 
ficers,” the control of the company 
passed out of the hands of the officers 
and was given to a company which had 
only a minority holding of stock. 

The complaint also alleges that on 
August 29 the attorney general of New 
Jersey through his assistant examined 
the books of the company and ordered 
that none of the effects of the concern 
be removed from the state. Contrary to 
this ruling, according to the petition, se- 
curities valued at $250,000 were with- 
drawn from the Merchants & Newark 
Trust Co. and $185,000 was diverted from 
the company’s account between January 
31, 1930, and August 15, 1930. 

William M. Baldwin, secretary of the 
companies, who is now located in St. 
Louis, isSued a statement saying that 
there is absolutely no basis for the suits; 
that the companies are in sound condi- 
tion and the receivership actions will be 
vigorously contested. 

Mr. Baldwin stated that the stock- 
holders named in the petitions as plain- 
tiffs hold comparatively few shares of 
stock. He denied that there is any 
foundation for the charges contained in 
the petition against the Marquette- 
Easton Finance Corporation of St. 
Louis which purchased control of the 
National Guarantee and the Independent 
several months ago but did not assume 
active management of the concerns until 
late in August when new officers were 
elected. 





NOW IN NEW OFFICES 


Joseph C. Thoms & Co., general in- 
surance agents, who were formerly lo- 
cated at 48 Commerce street, Newark, 
have removed to more spacious quarters 
at 30 Clinton street. 





ASSURED REFUNDS $1,500 


If Diogenes were to start out today 
in quest of an honest man he might 
single out a Virginia farmer who refund- 
ed $1,500 to an insurance company when 
it developed that it had paid him that 
amount in excess of what was actually 
due him in settlement of a fire loss. It 
came about in this way, according to a 
field representative of the company: He 
had a fire which partly destroyed his 
dwelling. Estimators placed his loss at 
$5,000 but the company claimed this was 
excessive. The loss was finally adjust- 
ed for $3,500. When he undertook to 
repair the damage and found that re- 
pair costs amounted to only $2,000, his 
conscience began to worry him with the 
result that he wrote the company saying 
that he had $1,500 which did not belong 
to him and he would like to refund it. 





INSURANCE MAN SUICIDE 


The body of Isadore Dubin, prominent 
real estate and insurance man of Salem, 
Mass., was found in his automobile last 
Saturday at his camp in Boxford. The 
car was in his garage with all windows 
and doors closed and the motor running. 
Two notes were found on the body, in- 
dicating that Dubin had contemplated 
suicide for some time. State police pro- 
nounced the case one of suicide by car- 
bon monoxide poisoning. 





ERNEST STURM BACK 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the boards 
of the America Fore Companies, re- 
turned to New York Monday from 
Europe on the “Europa.” He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Sturm and their two 
children. They spent about two months 
in England and cther parts of Europe. 





HOME VETERAN HONORED 
Nelson Lynk, local agent of the Home 
of New York at Manhattan, III, recent- 
ly received a twenty-five’ year silver 
medal in recognition of his long service 
with the company. 





DEATH OF F. W. NEUBER 

Frederick W. Neuber, chief clerk in 
the Philadelphia office of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, died recently as a 
result of a cerebral trombosis with which 
he was stricken while on vacation in 
August. He was 55 years old and is 
survived ‘by his widow and daughter. 
Mr. Neuber had been with the L. & L. & 
G. in Philadelphia for eighteen years. 
He was active in the Insurance Society 
and was also a member of the Ked 
Roosters and the Masons. 





R. M. HALL’S NEW POST 


R. M. Hall has been appointed state 
agent for the American Central in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, succeeding A. R. 
Stroud, resigned. Mr. Hall was former- 
ly state agent for the Public Fire, which 
closed its Louisville field office a few 
months ago. Some years ago he repre- 
sented the Pennsylvania and Mercantile, 
of the North British fleet, and later han- 
dled adjusting work, having been con- 
nected with the Underwriters’ Adjust- 
ment Co., an independent office of J 
H. Harrison. 





RAIL ASS’N ON FIRE LOSSES 


The Railroad Insurance Association 0! 
New York has issued to the railroads 
a bulletin on Fire Prevention Week, 
asking that railroad managements make 
a strong campaign for the reduction oO! 
fire losses and hazards. De Witt Rapalje, 
fire protection engineer of the assocla- 
tion, has-written the bulletin. 





JERSEY AGENCY TO MOVE 

The office of John Craven & Son 
which for a number of years has been 
located at 77 Railroad avenue, Jersey 
City, as a general insurance agency W! 
be removed to more spacious quarters 
early in September at 225 Montgom- 
ery street. 
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Lecturers for New 
Brokers’ Course 


PROMINENT LEADERS LISTED 





Classes to Be Conducted by the Insur- 
ance Society Cover Wide Field of 
Protection 





The Insurance Society of New York 
has completed arrangements for its new 
course for brokers and prospective brok- 
ers. The classes will begin on October 
2 and finish up on March 19 with a 
total of twenty-one lectures given by 
men prominent in the insurance field 
here. The classes are held on Thurs- 
days from quarter past five to quarter 
past six o’clock in the assembly room 
of the society on the fourteenth floor 
at 100 William street. The cost to mem- 
bers of the society will be $7.50 and to 
non-memers $12.50. 

Among those who will give lectures 
to the brokers’ class will be the follow- 
ing: Lincoln H. Lippincott, Maryland 
Casualty; Albert W. Whitney, associate 
general manager of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters; 
Ralph H. Blanchard, professor of: in- 
surance at Columbia University; William 
Leslie, associate general manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters; Rexford Crewe, :Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity; Clarence W. Hobbs, 
National Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance; Louis J. Rice, vice-president of 
Hagedorn & Co. 

Also Floyd R. DuBois of Frank & 
DuBois; Raymond P. Dorland of Davis, 
Dorland & Co.; A. E. Gilbert, Hanover 
Fire; C. A. Erickson, general adjuster 
of the Norwich Union Fire; Frank I. 
Crisfield, general adjuster of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe; H. V. Tisdale 
of the North British & Mercantile; C. 
T. Hubbard of the Automobile of Hart- 
ford; G. F. Michelbacher, vice-president 


of the Great American Indemnity; Fred 
S. Garrison of the Travelers Indemnity; 
F. E. Barber of the Aetna Life; George 
Goodwin of the Connecticut General 
Life; J. H. Coburn, vice-president of the 
Travelers Indemnity; Charles Welk of 
Corroon & Reynolds, and J. L. Mylod 
of the North British & Mercantile. 

The lectures will deal with such sub- 
jects as the origin and principles of in- 
surance; the broker’s office and details 
about many of the leading lines of the 
business. W. D. Owens of Owens & 
Phillips is chairman of the committee 
on this course. 





W. U. A. TORONTO MEETING 


Action Taken on Eligibility of Certain 
Small Companies to Enter; Hon- 
orary Memberships Given 
The only real action taken by the 
Western Underwriters Association at its 
annual meeting this week at Toronto 
was to adopt a rule that local insurance 
companies in order to qualify for mem- 
bership in the association must be able 
to qualify for admission in every state 
ir the W. U. A. territory. It was point- 
ed out by President Street and others 
concurred with him that the small local 
companies, organized to control special 
business and who reinsure all of their 
liability, are a disturbing factor in that 
the net result of their operations is to 
collect excess commissions on the pre- 

miums handled. 

C. R. Tuttle, Western manager of the 
Insurance Co. of North America, and 
chairman of the Chicago committee of 
the W. U. A., declared that the acqui- 
sition cost rules recently revised by the 
Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters are 
working satisfactorily. 

Honorary memberships were voted to 
H. T. Lamey of Denver, long associated 
with the Westchester, and one of the 
veteran members of the Union, and to 
W. L. Lerch of Chicago, formerly as- 
sistant Western manager of the Royal 
and now manager of the Underwriters’ 
Grain Association. 





CHARLES E. PECK DEAD 


One of the Founders and Members of 
Wilcox, Peck & Hughes, Insurance 
Brokers; Was 86 Years Old 
Charles Edmund Peck, formerly one 
of the heads of Wilcox, Peck & 
Hughes, insurance brokers in New York, 
and a director of the Bankers & Ship- 
pers, died Tuesday afternoon at his 
apartment at the St. Regis Hotel, New 
York, following an illness of about a 
year. He was & years old and is sur- 
vived by his widow. He had no chil- 

dren. 

Born in this city in 1844, Mr. Peck 
was the son of Edmond Peck and a 
descendant of William Peck, who came 
from England in 1637 to become one of 
the founders of the New Haven Colony. 
At the age of,13 Mr. Peck entered the 
leather business in New York with the 
firm of Charles E. Smull & Co., later 
becoming a member of the firm. 

Mr. Peck left the leather trade in 
1876 and established the insurance firm 
of Charles E. and W. F. Peck. In 1908, 
with the firms of Albert Wilcox & Co. 
and Walker Hughes, the business was 
merged in the corporation of Wilcox, 
Peck & Hughes, which in 1924 merged 
with Johnson & Higgins, Inc., at which 
time Mr. Peck retired. 

He was a member of the Union 
League Club, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York and 
the Automobile Club of America. He 
had lived for the past three years at 
the St. Regis and for seventeen years 
before that at the Hotel Lorraine. 








GETS HOME SERVICE MEDAL 


E. G. Berglund, local agent at Pen- 
nock, Minn., for the Home, was recent- 
ly awarded a twenty-five year silver 
service medal by Special Agent How- 
ard L. Stutsman. Mr. Berglund beside 
his insurance business is postmaster of 
Pennock. 


FIREMAN’S FUND CHANGES 


F. R. Campbell Made Auto Special 
Agent for N. Y. State; T. H. Noll 
Succeeds Him in New England 
The Eastern department of the Fire- 
men’s Fund, Home Fire & Marine and 
Occidental announces the appointment 
of Frederick R. Campbell as automobile 
special agent for the State of New York 
effective September 15, succeeding Bay- 
ard Bigelow, who has recently resigned. 

Mr. Campbell has been associated with 
the Fireman’s Fund group since 1921, 
filling a number of positions in the auto- 
mobile underwriting division and for the 
last three years serving as automobile 
special agent in New England. Head- 
quarters will be continued at the agency 
service office of the several companies, 
604-608 Cahill Building, Syracuse. 

Theodore H. Noll, who has also been 
associated with the company for a num- 
ber of years, latterly as automobile loss 
adjuster, has been appointed special 
agent in New England territory, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Campbell, and will make 
his headquarters at the Boston office. 

Both of these men have received all 
of their insurance training in the East- 
ern department office and are well 
equipped to render good service in their 
respective fields. 


FIRE OFFICES IN SIAM 

The new law in Siam for the control 
of commercial undertakings affecting 
the public safety and welfare has con- 
siderably reduced the number of fire 
insurance companies working in that 
country. This is because every such 
company has to register and to make a 
deposit of ticals 100,000, or its equiva- 
lent. Twenty-seven companies have, in 
consequence, retired, leaving 86 still op- 
erating as on March 31 last. It was 
generally expected that the Chinese in- 
surance companies would be most af- 
fected by the deposit, but in. fact, not 
one of them has failed to pay. The 
other insurance companies working at 
the date mentioned were: life, 6; marine, 
179; motor, 10; and others, 14. 
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Ulmgren to Be President 
Of Skandia October 10 


WILL SUCCEED O. KINNANDER 





Had Insurance Education im Sweden, 
Germany and England; Mr. Kinnan- 
der to Remain on Board 





On October 10 President O. Kinnander 
of the Skandia of Sweden will reach his 
sixty-fifth birthday at which time he 
will retire from his executive position 
but will remain a member of the Skan- 
dia’s board. His successor in the office 
will be P. Ulmgren. 

Mr. Ulmgren was born in 1879 and 
started his insurance career in 1897 with 
one of the large Swedish mutuals. After 
fifteen years’ service there, interrupted 
by insurance studies in Germany and 
England, he became a member of the 
staff of the Skandia in 1912; was pro- 
moted to secretary of the company in 
1915; assistant manager in 1918. He was 
elected vice-president of the Skandia and 
its casualty subsidiary, the Freja, in 
1920. Mr. Ulmgren is president, vice- 
president or a member of Swedish Tariff 
and other unions and is also the autho1 
of a great number of articles on insur- 
ance subjects. 


History of the Skandia 

The Skandia was founded in 1855 as 
the first joint stock insurance company 
of Sweden. From the very beginning 
the company extended its activity to 
foreign countries partly in the form of 
direct underwriting, partly through rein- 
surance treaties. Reciprocal reinsurance 
agreements made by the Skandia in 1855 
are reckoned among the first of this 
kind. At present the company operates 
through direct writing agencies in Nor- 
way, Finland, Belgium and Holland and 
through treaties practically all over the 
world. 

It entered the United States in 1900 








to write reinsurance only, and its busi- 
ness in this country has been profitable, 
although the experience of certain years 
has been adyerse. For instance, in 1906 
the San Francisco disaster caused the 
company a net loss of $650,000, On'that 
occasion all claims were paid in full 
without discount. : 

In view of the general development 





PAR ULMGREN 


in the insurance field of the United 
States the Skandia recently deemed it 
advisable to-take up direct -underwriting 
in co-operation with the Svea of Goth- 
enburg and the Hudson of New York, 
under the same management as these 
companies; viz: J. M. Wennstrom, with 
head office. at 75 Maiden. Lane, New 
York. City. In this connection the Skan- 
dia has purchased half of the Svea’s 
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New Records 


in Life Insurance 


OTAL new business of the Connecticut 

General Life Insurance Company for the 
month of June was the largest of any month in 
the entire history of the company. 
business written during the first six months of 
1930 increased substantially over that written in 
the same period of 1929 : 


This is an impressive record and is significant of 
the ability of well-managed life insurance com- 
panies to forge ahead regardless of general busi- 
ness unsettlement. Nineteen thirty to date has 
been an unusually good year for life insurance 


One fifth of the total investment holdings of In- 
suranshares Certificates Incorporated are in the 
life insurance business. The largest single invest- 
ment of the company is in stock of the Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company. 


We shall be glad to send to those interested 
full details of the portfolio and operations 
of Insuranshares Certificates Incorporated. 
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majority holding in the Hudson. Total 
assets of the three companies as at 
December 31, 1929, amount to $93,521,500, 
including life reserves, and capital and 
surplus $17,304,463. 

The Skandia business here has been 
obtained by treaty with the Royal and 
William Mackintosh, assistant United 
States fire manager of the Royal, is 
manager here for the Skandia. Mr. 
Mackintosh will now relinquish this po- 
sition and be succeeded.by J. M. Wenn- 
strom, United States manager of the 
Svea and president of the Hudson. 
Theodor Wijkander, president .of- the 
Sea, and Mr.. Ulmgren were in. New 
York this week to arrange for the trans- 
fer. The large Norwegian company, the 
Christiania General, is also associated 
with the Svea group. 





N. J. SOCIETY COURSES 


It has been announced by Stephen 
Parker, president of the New Jersey So- 
ciety of Insurance, that the society will 
start its courses in fire and casualty on 
Tuesday, September 30, at the Seth Boy- 
den School. in Newark. They will be 
given under the auspices and direction 
of Prof. S. B. Ackerman of the New 
York University. Registrations can be 
made at the school in Newark or with 
the president of the society, who can 
be reached at 70 Park Place, Newark. 





AFTER BUFFALO ARSONISTS 

Additional. evidence bearing on activi- 
ties of the Buffalo arson ring. which is 
said to have caused more than 100 in- 
surance loss fires in western New York 
in the past three years is being presented 
to the Erie county grand jury now sit- 
ting in Buffalo. Police say they expect 
to obtain many additional indictments 
as the result of this evidence. 


FIRE LOSSES DROP 50% HERE 





New York City Reports for August En- 
couraging; Total for Eight Months 
Is 20% Below Last Year 

Fire losses in New York City during 
August handled by the loss committce 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers showed a marked reduction, to- 
taling only $235,395 compared with $46%,- 
312 for the same month of last year. This 
reduction of close to 50% is all the more 
astounding when the general business de- 
pression which is usually a cause of hich 
loss ratios, is considered. Calculated 
upon the average of the committee losses 
being about 55% of all fire losses in New 
York City this would mean a total loss 
for August of $425,000 this year against 
$850,000 a year ago. 

For the first eight months of this year 
the incurred losses reported to the Board 
have Shown a decline of over 20% al- 
though the number of claims, 3,600, rep- 
resents an increase of about 3%. The 
incurred fire loss up to September 1, 1930, 
has been $7,009,272 against $8,788,859 in 
the same months of 1929. 





BANK STOCKS AID FIRE COS. 

Most large insurance companies ben- 
efit by the rapid recovery in the price 
of bank stocks and this benefit is in 
addition to the indirect benefit from the 
restoration of confidence in the business 
situation, according to R. C. Rice of J. 
K. Rice, Jr, & Co. “Many insurance 
companies are large stockholders in our 
big banks, several having representation 
on the boards,” he said. ‘The Continen- 
tal group, Hanover, Home, Hartford Fire, 
United States: Fire and several other 
large companies hold substantial inter- 
ests in leading bank stocks. Many of 
these companies invested in bank stocks 
years ago and have continued to hold 
them in spite of intermediate: fluctua- 
tions.” 





"The eye gives more perfect knowledge 
than the ear'—perhaps—but the word 
"Service" is of little value in type—its 


implied action is a vital force in our 


operations. 
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OLD MASTERS CAN NEVER BE REPLACED 


- but their owners can be completely 
insured against financial loss with 
an “America Fore” Fine Arts policy. 
Sell this special protection to owners of 


valuable paintings and objects of art. 


The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FiRE: INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 


Eighty Maiden Lane, € PAUL L. HAID, President — New York,N.Y. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER, President 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO_ —-~ ATLANTA —_~ ‘DALLAS MONTREAL 
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CAREER OF W. L. PERRIN 





Prominent New York Agent Who Died 
Last Week Had Been in Fire Insur- 
in This City Since 1865 
W. L. Perrin, founder of W: L. Per- 
rin & Son, notice of whose death in 
Barbados was recorded in these columns 
last week, was one of the veteran fire 
insurance agency heads in New. York 
City. Mr. Perrin was & years old at 
the time of his death and had been in 
insurance since 1865. Nineteen years 
old at that time he entered the employ 
of the agency of Frame & Hare at 75 
Liberty street. Although he left this 
office for a few years he returned to it 
in 1872 when it had become Frame, Hare 
& Lockwood and had been appointed 
United States manager of the London 

Assurance. 

When Mr. Lockwood resigned in 1885 
as manager of the London Assurance 
and took charge of the metropolitan de- 
partment of the Insurance Co. of North 
America Mr. Perrin went with him. Four 
years later he became local secretary 


of the Commonwealth of New York. The: 


Agricultural of Watertown appointed Mr. 
Perrin as New York City manager in 
1894 and that year he organized the W. 
L. Perrin agency and secured the rep- 
resentation of several prominent compa- 
nies. The agency continued to operate 
under its original title until 1909 when 
his son Sydney T. Perrin joined and 
the title became W. L. Perrin & Son. 

In 1920 the agency which had hereto- 
fore confined its business tc: fire insur- 
ance entered the casualty field and later 
life insurance facilities were added. Mr. 
Perrin retired from active work several 
years ago on account of advanced age. 
He enjoyed wide popularity and respect 
and his passing will be missed by those 
who knew him when he was seen daily 
on William street. 





NEW COLUMBIA FIRE COURSES 





Two Additional Classes to Be Held This 
Fall in Connection With Scholar- 
ship Course 

Columbia University announces that 
two courses which have been organized 
for the special fire insurance scholar- 
ship course will now be open to a lim- 
ited number of additional students with 
no requirement that these students be 
specially designated employes of insur- 
ance companies. These courses are In- 
surance e23-24 (Wednesdays, 7 to 8:40 
p. m.) and Insurance e25 (Mondays, 7:30 
to 9:10 p. m.), both commencing Sep- 
tember 29, 

Insurance e23-24 deals with risk and 
risk bearing, insurance theory, kinds of 
insurance, history, carriers, contracts, ad- 
justments, state regulation, underwriting, 
investments, agents, brokers, co-opera- 
tive organizations, etc. It is offered by 
Prentiss B. Reed, assistant manager of 
the Phoenix Assurance of London. In- 
surance e25 will cover practical problems 
in organizing the insurance office for 
effective control of underwriting and fi- 
nances, and typical solutions. It is of- 
fered by Frederick Hoadley, secretary 
of the American of Newark. 

Application for admission to the above 
courses should be made immediately to 
Ralph H. Blanchard, School of Business, 
Columbia University. Applications will 
be considered in order of receipt. 





NATIONAL LIBERTY CHANGES 


Robert L. Engle, who has been in 
charge of the northern and central por- 
tions of Indiana as state agent for the 
National Liberty, has been given charge 
of the entire state with headquarters 
as heretofore in Indianapolis. Frank J. 
Florack, who has traveled as_ special 
agent for other companies in Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan,.and for the past two 
years has occupied the position of ex- 
aminer in the Western department of the 
National Liberty, has been appointed 
special agent to assist State Agent Engle 
in Indiana, and -will make his headquar- 
ters in Indianapolis. 
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Benjamin Franklin 


Ambassador to France 




















NE of the leaders in the furtherance of Amer- 
ican Independence, Franklin enjoyed the great 
distinction of being sent to France as America’s 

first ambassador. 


Franklin’s astute statesmanship in France was finally 
rewarded. On February 8, 1778, a treaty of alliance 
between France and the thirteen colonies was signed in 
the presence of Louis XVI. 


A great philosopher, a great scientist, and a great 
patriot, Benjamin Franklin has been called the “apostle” 
of modern times. 


The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, the first to 
perpetuate the name of Franklin, has stood in the fore- 
front of the fire insurance world for more than a century. 


The FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


ORGANIZED 1829 (:4¥gMhu) WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 











PROGRESS OF EXCELSIOR 





President Bruns Gives Financial Data 
Which Has Been Encouraging; Loss 
Ratio Below Normal This Year 

President Fredrick V. Bruns of the 
Excelsior of Syracuse informs stockhold- 
ers of the company of the progress made 
during the first seven months of the 
year. As of July 31 the company had as- 
sets of $728,320, a slight gain over the 
first of the year. The unearned premium 
reserve was $266,232, a gain of $35,000, 
and the net surplus was $166,786, a de- 
crease of $24,000. During these seven 
months President Bruns says that the 
premium income has increased and the 
loss ratio has been below normal. The 
company now has 657 stockholders, most 
of whom are either agents or employes, 

Several changes in personnel of the 
Excelsior organization are announced, 
Nelson P. Snow, treasurer of the com- 
pany and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, has retired from the last named 
post but will remain on the committee. 
He plans to spend about six months of 
each year in Florida. Frederick W. 
Parker, Jr., associated with the First 
Trust & Deposit Co. of Syracuse, has 
been elected chairman of the executive 
committee. Scudder, Stevens & Clark 
of New York have been retained as in- 
vestment counsel. 





P. H. GOODWIN ON CREDIT 





National Association Official Describes 
Similarity Between Credit Men 
and Insurance Agents 

Percy H. Goodwin of San Diego, Calif, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, is the author of an article ap- 
pearing in the September issue of “Credit 
Monthly” on the relationship of insur- 
ance and credit. After relating the 
credit man’s responsibility to his com- 
pany for the protection of credit ex- 
tended to buyers Mr. Goodwin told of 
his position in the same picture as the 
insurance man: 

“As a local agent, I consider the rela 
tions which exist between me and the 
companies I represent closely compar- 
able to those existing between the credit 
man and the company for which he acts. 
I believe the comparison is an apt one. 
Every man who comes to me seeking 
insurance is, in effect, asking me to guar- 
antee him to my principals as a good 
credit risk. This I cannot do, if he 1s 
a stranger to.me, until I have investi- 
gated him. If he is a man who has lived 
in my community for a long time, if 
I have had previous dealings with him, 
the chances are that very little investi- 
gating is necessary. In that case, I am 
happily placed. I can bring the human 
element into play and make a quick de- 
cision. 

“Tf he is unknown to me, I cannot con- 
scientiously recommend him as a good 
‘credit risk’ until I have made those in- 
quiries which, in justice to my princi 
pals, I am bound to make. I must be- 
come a credit. man and proceed as he 
would, What is the general reputation of 
the applicant for insurance? Is he con- 
sidered honest? What is his record of 
fires in home or business place? How 
much insurance does he already carry? 
If he has had any fires on his prem- 
ises, were there any suspicious circum- 
stances connected therewith? Does he 
pay his bills promptly, or has he a name 
for being ‘hard-up’? Would he benefit 
by a fire or by any untoward incident 
in connection with the insurable intet- 
est he seeks to cover? These and 4 
dozen other points I must settle before 
arriving at my decision to recommen 
his acceptance or rejection as an insuf 
ance risk.” - 





EXTEND CHICAGO PATROL 
The Fire Insurance Patrol of Chicag? 
is soon to extend its service to the north- 
west of the city. A new patrol house '§ 
now under construction on Fullertom 


.avenue. 
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LOYALTY GROUP — 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 











NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. -H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL . NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


i $60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
7 M. GRATZ, President OHN KAY, Vice-President 
. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


i THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CoO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL eed PoE ng JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
- INGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 


| MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. Bis sicararys 
$5,078,813  $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219  $ 1,743,219 


NEAL agg President HN KAY, Vice-President 
HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD TREMP 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL BASSETT » Presiden’ JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE Co. hans 
$ 5,073,876  $ 3,061,200 _$ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 —$ 2,012,676 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. rt 
$ 5,564,987  $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 ‘$2,486,923 


bag L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
IN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


_ NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board oe 
CHAS. INKER, Presid OHN y i fl t 
7 "HL HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD” KEMP, 2d "Vice-Pres es't 24 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CoO. 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President 


S. WM. BURTON, Vice-President 
J. C. HEYER, Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, = ey WM. P. STANTON, Vice-President ma K. McCLURE, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President - HASSINGER, Vice-Pres' ident WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 $ 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President 
E.c. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN 


HIN KAY, Vice-President 
INGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


$131,779,040° $58,562,251 $49,400,938 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT _s PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place 


San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New. Jersey * 5:5 eels tlie 


Ass’t. Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 


H. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada A Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 
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* Capital and Surplus of affiliated companies owned by Firemen’s, appear in gross assets of both. 
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Street’s Report To W. U. A. 


(Continued from Page 18) 


President Street said there had been 
a marked improvement in the last few 
years but that some of this was in dar- 
ger of being offset at certain points by 
the organization of so-called adjustment 
bureaus by agencies for the purpose of 
handling local claims. He asked the 
W. U. A. companies to discourage the 
organization of any bureaus which tend 
to disregard the financial interests of 
the companies paying the losses. 

Losses due to cigarettes have increased 
tremendously in the last few years, Mr. 
Street said, and in this connection he 
recommended that each company instruct 
the loss adjustment bureaus not to rec- 
ognize claims of that kind in hotels or 
lodging houses. Nothing else will edu- 
cate the proprietors of such establish- 
ments to be more careful, he said. 

“Tt has been the rule for many years 
with large hotels to charge damages of 
this kind to operating expense. It would 
be impossible to write them otherwise. 
One important hotel in Chicago sets aside 
$1,000 per month for cigarette losses and 
damages caused by guests. The growth 
of the furnished apartment hotel and 
small hotels in cities has, however, devel- 
oped a serious condition in every town 
of size in that. claims of this kind are 
presented with great regularity, often 
consuming the entire premium and leav- 
ing nothing for the hazard of a real 
loss. The adjustment organizations, 
prominent city agents and others say 
they can do nothing about a condition 
of this kind because companies are will- 
ing to recognize the claims.” 
Proposes New Membership Classification 

President Street recommended some 
changes in the articles of agreement as 
they applv to membership because of the 
growth of the group system of company 
ownership and control. He urged a 
classification of membership along the 
following lines: 

“First—An active membership, held by 
the head of the office who has exclusive 
jurisdiction, subject only to executive 
control from his company or companies. 

“Second—An__ associate membership 


composed of those who are respofsible 
to members holding active membership 
(other than executive officers) in the 
handling of the affairs of the company 
or companies in association territory on 
whose representation membership is 
based, who do not maintain offices of 
their own and an independent field or- 
ganization. 


“Certainly we are desirous of having 
as many as possible of those active in 
the business interested in the work of 
this association. It will still be their 
association when we are gone and we 
want their counsel and help in making 
it something they can inherit with pride. 
The above suggestion would make it 
eminently right and proper that an active 
member who desired to give additional 
recognition to a member of his official 
family should do so without at the same 
time placing himself in a position where 
there can be a thought of his aiming at 
an unduly large representation for his 
office when vital issues are at stake. 
While the old system has never caused 
us trouble, the changing conditions make 
it wise to now assure it never will. 


“Third—On questions of policy or gen- 
eral legislation, voting privilege to be 
limited to active membership.. Associate 
members, however, would vote on other 
questions, would be qualified to hold of- 
fice, serve on committees, vote on admis- 
sions anl be in every way full members 
of the association excepting as to this 
restriction on the voting privilege as 
concerns questions of policy or general 
legislation. 


“While this could easily be arranged 
by a simple resolution directing the gov- 
erning committee to make a division 
along those lines between the two classes 
of membership and publish its findings, 
important interests may disagree, and I 
request you to authorize the appoint- 
ment of a special committee, to report 
at this meeting if possible, which will 
recommend a voting rule that will do 
justice to all interests and would be sure 
of adoption.” 








DANISH CO. REDUCES CAPITAL 


The Rossia Reinsurance of Copenhagen 
showed a loss of about 1,400,000 kroner 
last year and as a result at a recent 
general meeting there it was proposed 
to cover this loss by reducing the capi- 
tal from 6,000,000 kroner to 5,000,000. 
More than half the loss was attributable 
to marine business. The failure of the 
Frankfort General of Germany last year 
was another bad blow to the Rossia 
which had business dealings with that 
company. 





REPUBLIC FIRE AGENT 


The David McKinnon Agency of 
Brooklyn has been appointed agent of 
the Republic Fire of Pittsburgh for the 
Brooklyn district. The Republic is a 
member of the Corroon & Reynolds 
group. 





ROSSIA DECLARES DIVIDEND 


The directors of the Rossia of Hart- 
ford have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of fifty-five cents a share, pay- 
able October 1 to stockholders of record 
September 16. 





WM. E. BATES WITH HOME 


William E. Bates has become a staff 
adjuster of the Home fleet of compa- 
nies in Philadelphia. For many years 
he was Philadelphia local manager of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe. 





Erie Association of Insurance Agents 
has elected I. D. McOuistion, retiring 
president. and H. L. James, secretarv, 
as its delegates to the convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents to be held in Harrisburg next 
month. 


NATIONAL LIBERTY FIGURES 


The National Liberty of the Home 
group had assets of $27,783,823 and a 
net surplus of $6,278,900 on June 30. 
The shrinkage in assets and surplus are 
attributable primarily to a decrease in 
the value of the holdings of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Co. For the first six 
months of this year the income was 
$6,214,138 compared with $7,118.138 a 
year ago. Disbursements were $6,776,- 
428 compared with $7,022,324 for the 
same period of 1929, 





INDIANAPOLIS COMPANY MOVING 


The offices of the Union Insurance 
Co. of Indiana will be moved from No. 
143 East Ohio street. Indianapolis, to 
the Medical Arts building. The com- 
pany is owned by interests headed bv 
James P. Goodrich, former governor, amd 
was organized in 1849. It was pur- 
chased by the Goodrich interests three 
years ago from H. H. Woodsmall. 





EXCHANGE ARBITRATION HEADS 


The new arbitration committee of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange has 
been: organized. C. B. G. Gaillard of 
the United States Fire is chairman and 
E. W. Nourse of the London Assurance 
vice-chairman. 





G. Gordon Long, Virginia state agent 
for the Aetna (Fire) group with Rich- 
mond headquarters, had a close call the 
other day when his automobile was 


struck by a railroad train at a grade 
crossing near Fredericksburg. He was 
fortunate enough to emerge from the 
accident with onlv a broken collar bone 
and minor lacerations and bruises about 
the body. 
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Le Shows Which Way. 
the Wind Blows... 





N insurance advisor presents the facts and lets the 
policies sell themselves — for facts are stubborn 
things. The Agent who has statistics for presentation is 
looked upon as an expert and his recommendations can- 
not consistently be turned downbyagood businessman. 


He shows:- 


By records that Tornadoes ean carry their de- 
‘truction to any part of the country. * 7 * 
That windstorms, not classed as tornadoes or hur- 
ricanes, cause thousands of dollars worth of damage. 
The extent of possible physical damage and 
destruction of earning power and credit occasioned 
by a veritable tornado or hurricane. x "i 
‘Instances of great financial loss that could have 
been avoided by a small investment in Wind- 
storm Insurance. i = -g < . “ 7 


This Company reposes the utmost confidence in such 
Agents. The scientific solicitation of Windstorm 
Insurance is only one way in which our Agents are 
building up a following as real insurance experts. * * 


THE 
VERSE 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A.WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE Co. 
or New York 


Capital, $2,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE Fire INSURANCE Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


aI (Chartered 1849) 





Bronx Fire INsuRANCE CoMPANY 
OF THE City or New York 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 





JEFFERSON Fire INSURANCE Co. 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





New York Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Newark, N. J. —— 





Capital, $400,000.00 


BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE Co. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE Co. 
or New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





GLosE INSURANCE Co. oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 








Liperty Bett. INSURANCE COMPANY 
’ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


REPUBLIC FirE INSURANCE Co. 
oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 


Re ee 





Court of Conscience 


“The Appellate Division in New York has rendered a deci- 
sion of great importance to accountants and of interest to 
business men. A well-known firm of accountants examined 
and reported on the financial condition of a concern, at its 
request. Based on the certified figures, another concern ad- 
vanced money. The loser brought suit against the accountants. 
The lower court held that, inasmuch as the accountants were 
not engaged by the lenders, the accountants had no responsi- 
bility whatsoever towards them. The Appellate Court has 
reversed that ruling and awarded compensation to the lenders 
for the losses they incurred. The Court held that public 
accountants who make audits for corporations with knowledge 
that their reports and certificates of audit are to be used in 
borrowing money will be held responsible for negligence in 
making up the audit if losses result.’—Forbes (Magazine), 
July 1, 1930. 


It is unlikely that insurance agents will ever be held respon- 
sible in court for negligence in making insurance audits for 
their assureds. But there is a court that tries them neverthe- 


less, the court of conscience. Whenever an uninsured home 
burns, this court is held at once, and finds the agent guilty of 
not having tried harder to sell the unfortunate owner. The 
punishment is remorse. 


When a factory burns and is idle for months while it is 
being rebuilt, this court convenes again. Perhaps the plant 
was the mainstay of the community and will never operate 
again. But if it had carried use and occupancy or net profits 
insurance, it would continue without doubt. Once more con- 
science punishes the agent, if he does not know use and 


occupancy well enough to sell it, or was not persistent enough 


in his solicitation. 

Other cases will readily suggest themselves. They all indi- 
cate that the insurance agent can come into the court of con- 
scierice with clean hands only if he knows his policies, the 
needs of his clients and makes an audit of those needs, then 
exerts himself to the utmost to sell the necessary lines of insur- 


‘ance. Protect your clients, so that you do not have to stand 
in fear of the court of conscience. 
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By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








After the naval battle of Plattsburg 
in the War of 1812, the defeated and 
slain British commander Downie with 
his slain officers were buried with mili- 
tary honors by the American comman- 
der McDonough besides the slain offi- 
cers of the American naval forces in 
Plattsburg Cemetery. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the gratitude of nations that 
Great Britain never honored his grave, 
as neither individuals nor nations honor 
defeat, however honorable. McDonough 
was given a large grant of land at Cum- 
berland head and his descendants still 
live there. I have visited the grave of 
the English commander at Plattsburg 
which has not been neglected, which 
speaks well for the chivalry of the Am- 
erican in contrast with English neglect 
in this case. 

‘° * 
When Not to Talk to Agents 

“The early bird catches the worm,” 
but the early special agent will not catch 
the local agent, as most local agents 
wish to look over their mail early in the 
morning, and the “approach” as the high 
powered men say now, is not good early 
in the morning. 

If a local agent is not busy with his 
mail early in the morning at his office 
he is busy driving around town direct 
from his residence collecting or looking 
for business. 

If you want to land an agent don’t 
bother him when he is busy. Don’t try 
to sweep him off his feet by your charm- 
ing personality and brilliant conversa- 
tion at the wrong time, psychologically. 

It is the fashion now among the so- 
called literati to debunk anything and 
everything, so I am taking my fling to 
be up to date but there is an awful 
lot of bunk and canned stuff among 
the high powered salesman talk today. 

* * * 
Matrimonial Bureau for Specials 

James J. Reid, for many years adjuster 
for fire companies at Buffalo, N. Y., 
or from 1892 to about 1909 or 1910, told 
me at one time that he was getting 
tired running a matrimonial bureau in 
his office for special agents who visited 
him on business. Three stenographers 
in his office found their mates among the 
specials calling there and, I will say, they 
made excellent wives for the insurance 
men. The last one to leave his office 
to go on her honeymoon was Mrs. Percy 
W. Clark, about 1904 or 1905, wife of 
Percy W. Clark, an officer of the North 
America group, now at the home office 
in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Clark is well known to most of 
the older generation of insurance men 
as formerly they attended all summer 
meetings regularly. Mrs. Clark was an 
excellent raconteur of French Canadian 
stories and was in great demand. 

* *« 


A Case of Mistaken Idenity 

I have mentioned the Brothers Hoyt 
in these columns before. Ed Hoyt, rep- 
resenting the Royal; and Fred Hoyt, the 
German-American, are twins and looked 
so much alike that it was really difficult 
at times to distinguish them. 

At the old American plan Yates Hotel 
at Syracuse, then the headquarters of the 
fieldmen traveling in New York state, 
we had an insurance table which seated 
eight to twelve men and there was al- 
ways a number of men there at all times. 
One day Ed Hoyt walked in for supper 
(as we called it then, and not dinner 


as now) and after indulging in a hearty 
meal bid the waiter and head waiter 
good evening. About half an hour later 
Fred Hoyt walks in and seats himself 
at the same table and also partakes of 
a hearty meal from soup to nuts, food 
being plentiful, good and cheap in those 
days of the late nineties and early nine- 
teen hundreds. The head waiter and the 
waiter who knew all the insurance men 
well and were liberally treated by them 
daily, Sundays and holidays and at 
Christmas time, did not dare interrupt 
Fred Hoyt in his meal but their eyes 
popped for two reasons. One was that 
they were amazed at the quantity of 
food one man could consume as_ they 
thought and another that their rules 
forbade allowing a guest to partake of 
two suppers, thus upsetting their check. 
In those days the head waiter carefully 
checked each guest at the door. They did 
not use meal tickets as now. 

Both of these darkies were of the old 
before the war (Civil War) generation 
and it was amusing to the crowd who 
knew that one brother had been mis- 
taken for the other to watch the waiter’s 
efforts in trying to find a polite way of 
telling Mr. Hoyt that one meal an eve- 
ning was all that was allowed to one 
guest under the American plan. After 
Mr. Hoyt left the other explained the 
matter, much to the relief of the head 
waiter. His name was Tom Grogan and 
many of the old timers had a warm 
feeling for him. He had a dark skin, 
but he was one of nature’s gentlemen. 

On one océasion we presented him with 
a gold watch and chain as a reward for 
his faithful services and the good fellow 
had tears of gratitude and appreciation 
when it was presented to him. 

te: ie 


How Hornbostel Met Fred Buell 

It is a peculiar thing sometimes life- 
long friendships start with a few words. 
It happens quite often that two men size 
each other up in a second and immedi- 
ately throw tentacles of thought or what- 
ever you wish to call it, leading to their 
getting acquainted without further 
“smelling of each other” as dogs do, 
when they meet and growl at each other 
or wag their tails. 

Something like this happened to me 
and Fred Buell of Troy, now called the 
grand old man of the field forces in New 
York state. It was a cool spring morn- 
ing in 1894—thirty-six years ago—that 
the following happened, as told by Fred 
Buell himself to me in a recent letter: 

“I was going to Hoosick Falls, N. Y%, 
on the old Fitchburg Railroad (now the 
Boston & Maine) out of Troy, and while 
looking over some slips of risks I had 
inspected that day someone touched me 
on the shoulder and said: ‘Are you an 
insurance man?’ I said ‘Yes.’ He said 
‘I am in the business also and my name 
is Hornbostel of the Germania.’ I said 
‘Mine is Buell of the Agricultural,’ and 
from that time on we became good 
friends and have been all these years. 

. . I know you must be busy in the 
field these days, but when nearby plan 
to run in and see me for a little while.” 

Mr. Buell is now at home at Troy in 
partial retirement, but still bearing the 
title of general agent and going out once 
in a while. A visit by him on an agent 
is always highly appreciated. He is 
probably the best liked man in the field 
today. 

A gentleman, a square shooter, a good 


friend, kind husband, a good citizen. 
America should be proud of men like 
him. They are the backbone of the 
country, and the insurance fraternity 
should be proud to know that the busi- 
ness turned out such men as Fred Buell. 


Helping Hand to a Local Agent 

The following story is told of a special 
agent who traveled in New York state 
for a leading company and then took up 
adjusting for companies in New York 
City. A local agent owed his company, 
the Niagara, some money and had sent 
Mr. M., the special agent referred to, a 
check which had gone to protest. 

He went to the agent’s bank and suc- 
ceeded cleverly in ascertaining to what 
extent agent’s funds at the bank were 
shy to cover the n. g. check. He found 
it was only a small amount, a few dol- 
lars, so he paid that into the bank to 
the agent’s credit and the protested 
check was made good and special agent 
went on his way rejoicing. 
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bj aad t INE years ago, The Home had the good for- 
tune to become represented in Putnam, Connecticut, 
by Lucius Henry Fuller. 
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. 
At eighteen he was started in an insurance business 
by his father. It has grown steadily into one of the fore- | 
most in the central part of Connecticut. At the same ; 
time Mr. Fuller figures prominently in the business, 
political and military history of Windham County, in 4 
each of which he has rendered valuable and important a 
service to the general public. | 


Mr. Fuller has gone far, serving the public as Judge 
of the City Court of Putnam and as a member of the 
House of Representatives of the General Assembly. 


The Home is fortunate in numbering among its 
agents, Lucius Henry Fuller, the oldest representative 
in years of service, who has served so well. ; a 
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Acquisition Cost Report Reactions 
(Continued from Page 1) 


having practically the same companies 
in them represents the large majority 
of companies there are still enough com- 
peting organization or non-organization 
companies operating to prevent any one 
group from pledging the commissioners 
full compliance by all companies to any 
particular agreement or recommendation. 

As concerns the agents also some com- 
pany men say that while the National 
Association of Insurance Agents is un- 
questionably powerful and has a most 
representative membership there are still 
so many thousands of agents outside the 
ranks that it could not accept full re- 
sponsibility for the agency field in any 
dealings with the commissioners. 

With regard to other recommendations 
of the acquisition cost committee com- 
pany representatives say they will give 
serious thought to them and comply with 
them as far as is feasible. Some say 
that the fire business will have to await 
the December meeting of the commis- 
sioners’ convention when the acquisition 
cost report will be discussed thoroughly 
and the attitude of other state insurance 
heads can be learned. So far the ac- 
quisition cost report represents officially 
only the opinions of those members on 
the committee and not the organization 
itself 

Bennett Issues Statement 

Secretary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents gives the reactions of that or- 
ganization in a statement issued this 
week in which he says in part: 

“Without doubt the organized agents 
of the United States represented by the 
National Association, will be gratified by 
the conclusions ard recommendations of 
the committee in so far as they are 
concerned. 

“The report says: 

“Unnecessary and unqualified agents 
engaged in alienating existing business 
instead of devoting their energies to the 
development of new business are a dis- 
turbing influence to both companies and 
agents. 

“‘Companies must establish higher 
standards for the appointment of agents 
if they wish to avoid the establishment 
of agents’ qualification laws.’ 

“The report also contains this state- 
ment: 

“*The problems with which agents have been 
confronted are quite serious. The increased 
sums expended by companies for business have 
probably not benefited the average agent. He 
has been confronted with an increase in new 
agents beyond the growth of new business, to- 
gether with the competition of large numbers 
of part-time agents, solicitors and non-policy 
writing agents and in metropolitan centers with 
armies of new brokers unworthy of the name. 

“No solution of the problems of acquisition 
cost can ignore the rights of agents and brokers 
to fair and reasonable treatment. The sincere 
co-operation of the genuine agent and broker is 
much to be desired. This can perhaps best be 
obtained by the companies joining them in com- 
bating the evils of which they complain. 

“‘The present competitive situation in the 








NEW INDIANAPOLIS AGENCY 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed with the secretary of state of In- 
diana by the H. C. Baldwin Agency, Inc., 
having a principal place of business in 
Indianapolis. The corporation is formed 
to “act as agent for insurance compa- 
nies, soliciting and receiving applications 
for fire, casualty, plate glass, elevator, 
accident and health.” It has an initial 
capital stock of 1,000 shares having a 
declared par value of $100 each and the 
first board of directors is composed of 
Harry C. Baldwin. Zulu Sullenger and 
Theodore J. VanGestal. 





P. H. JOHNSON’S NEW POST 

Johnson, Overton & Co., Inc., general 
agents at Birmingham, Ala., have ap- 
pointed P. H. Jones as special agent for 
the agency in Alabama. For the last six 
years he has been with the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association and 
during the last three years he has done 
inspection and rating work in Alabama 
as a member of a town rating crew and 
also as a zone special agent. 


agency and brokerage field is serious and in- 
jures the American Agency System to a great 
degree.’ 

“In other words the position hereto- 
fore taken by the National Association 
on these questions, and the contentions 
set forth at Chicago by us in July, have 
been signally fortified by this investi- 
gating committee of the supervising state 
officials. 


Denies Rising Cost of Insurance 

“There is, however, another side of the 
picture that cannot be overlooked. I be- 
lieve the committee has inadvertently 
taken an unfair position on the question 
of the effect of acquisiton costs on the 
expense ratio in the fire insurance busi- 
ness. The committee holds: 

“*An examination of the expense ra- 
tios of a number of the larger compa- 
nies indicates that underwriting ex- 
penses today consume approximately 6% 
more of the premium income than they 
did ten years ago. In the case of the 
smaller companies this condition pre- 
sents an even greater increase.’ 


.“Maybe the committee will attempt 
technically to justify the exact language 
used, but it has and will cause an er- 
roneous impression in the public mind 
that the cost of conducting the business 
is mounting when it is not. The vicious- 
ness of the percentage theory was never 
more apparent than here. The truth of 
the matter is that insurable values have 
increased, the rates have come down, 
the premium paid by the insured per 
thousand dollars of insurance has de- 
creased, and altogether the public is pay- 
ing less for expenses per unit of insur- 
ance than it did ten years ago. 

“T think the committee, in fairness 
to the business, should have explained 
this and not allowed the impression to 
go out that the public is paying 6% 
more’ than ten years ago.” 


NEW EXPLOSION CIRCULAR 





Aetna Fire Issues Four Page Pamphlet 
Attractive in Appearance and Con- 
taining Novel Advertising Message 
The Automobile of Hartford has is- 

sued a four-page circular letter on ex- 

plosion insurance that has several unique 
features. Its effectiveness is to a consid- 
erable extent due to a combination of 
off-set printing and water color printing. 
.On the first page is an illustrated letter 


addressed to property owners, to be 
signed by the agent. Upon turning over 
the first page the reader is met by an 
impressive two-page spread printed in 
red, blue and black, reproducing actual 
photographs of explosions in a novel 
layout. The photographs themselves have 
the appearance of exploding. 

The advertising message is “self sell- 
ing,” for it consists of a list of questions 
that should be answered in the affimative 
by property owners. Then follows the 
suggestion: “If you can answer ‘yes’ to 
any of the above questions, you are in- 
curring risk of loss from explosion. Such 
loss is not covered under the standard 
fire insurance policy. You should see your 
local agent about explosion insurance 
and make sure it includes the ‘off pre- 
mise’ hazard (damage caused by nearby 
or distant explosions not on your pro- 
perty) as well as the ‘inherent’ hazard 
(explosions occuring on your own pro- 
perty).” 

The fourth and last page of this sales 
help is a convenient application and bin- 
der form. 


CLOSES UPTOWN OFFICE 

The Franklin Fire has closed its up- 
town service office in Philadelphia fol- 
lowing requests made by several mem- 
ber companies of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association. This move was 
made to assist in clarifying the fire in- 
surance production situation as it now 
exists in Philadelphia. 
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Partners 


Here’s a suggestion. Man’s 
silent partner, in business or 
at home, is insurance. A 
wonderful ally that stands 
ready, without a whimper, 
to bear the burden of finan- 
cial loss that may come at 
any time, from fire or simi- 
lar disaster. 











FIRE WASTE MEETING SEPT. 26 

The fall meeting of the National Fire 
Waste Council will be held on Friday, 
September 26, at the headquarters of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in Washington. It is anticipated 
that a part or all of the following com- 
mittees will hold meetings at the Na- 
tional Chamber the preceding day: man- 
ufacturers’ committee, fire service ex- 
tension committee, fire casualty statis- 
tics committee, contest committee, speak- 
ers’ committee and information and pub- 
lications committee. Details concerning 
the program will be given later. 


FIRE MARSHAL LAW ATTACKED 

Constitutionality of the law which cre- 
ated the office of state fire marshal is 
under fire at Richmond, Ind., in addi- 
tional material of the Nu Gas, Inc., an 
Indianapolis company, against the state 
fire marshal. The entire litigation is in 
circuit court. Recently Thomas B. Jenk- 
ins, president of the company, filed suit 
to prevent Alfred Hogston, state fire 
marshal, from enforcing a set of rules 
regulating self-service gasoline stations, 
which it was asserted, meant they would 
go out of business. The fire marshal 
in making his rules declared such sta 
tions constituted a fire hazard. 











AGENTS’ LICENSES REVOKED 

The New York State Insurance De- 
partment has revoked the agency licenses 
of Henry D. House of Elmhurst and 
John M. Jackson of Freeport, L. 
House was charged with failure to ac- 
count for premiums collected and was 
an agent for seven fire companies and 
two casualty companies. Jackson, who 
was charged with the same offense, was 
an agent of the Concord Casualty & 
Surety. 





SOUTH CAROLINA INSPECTION | 

A strict inspection of all state insti- 
tutions for fire hazards is to be made 
in South Carolina by the state insurance 
department, Commissioner Sam B. King 
has announced, 
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Bruns Urges Support 
For Stock Insurance 


TALKS AT HARTFORD MEETING 





Prominent Syracuse Producer Also 
Foresees One Big. National Organi- 
zation of Fire Companies 





In a talk stressing the necessity of 
getting American industry to support 
stock fire insurance better Fredrick V. 
Bruns, local agent of Syracuse, N. Y., 
and also president of the Excelsior Fire 
of that city, told those assembled last 
week in Hartford at the Connecticut In- 
surance Day celebration that he expected 
soon to see the fire companies in this 
country united in one great national 
body, thus bringing together the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association and other 
sectional associations. 

Mr. Bruns entitled his talk “Replace 
Your Divots,” choosing that because he 
said his definition of a divot was a “mar 
on nature made by a too strenuous blow.” 
He considered that fire insurance had 
received a number of such blows during 
the business depression but was now 
hastening to correct their influences. 

Mr. Bruns’ talk follows in part: 

“The divot in the public mind 1s being 
replaced. ; 

“ihe National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, through its wonderful program 
of advertising in the local press ot se- 
lected communities, is giving the public 
a true picture of a great business. ‘Lhis 
advertising is frequently being capital- 
ized by local boards and exchanges and 
the great buying public is getting a dif- 
ferent picture ot a business hitherto sus- 
pected. It is the old story that when 
people know you better you have a far 
better chance of being liked better by 
them, 

“he divot in the local agency relation- 
ship, each with the other, in all commu- 
nities, is being replaced. In the past 
few years, an astonishing number ot lo- 
cal agents, in their own cities and towns, 
have organized, worked together and 
driven out the old personal animosities 
and the rancor of competition. 

“The divot of company mistrust and 
competition is being sanely replaced. In 
the East, the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation has united a hitherto greatly 
divided army of companies and in the 
West the organization has brought many 
companies closer together. Soon we 
shall see the greatest of all mars on the 
imsurance fairway replaced when there 
is united into one great national body 
all stock fire insurance companies in 
America, a single group to whom insur- 
ance departments may speak, with whom 
agent organizations may confer. 

“The divot of discriminatory rates and 
antiquated rating methods has been re- 
placed. Under wise legislative enact- 
ment and the rules of interested com- 
Panies, a generally satisfactory plan of 
rate making and rate application is now 
almost national. 

“The divot of needless waste by fire, 
accidents and death is being replaced. 
This horrible mar upon the American 
fairway is being given increased and 
most intelligent treatment. Needless 
fires, needless accidents, needless deaths 
are being analyzed and sooner or later 
real remedies will be effectively applied. 

‘There are several divots, however, 
which are not yet replaced. I think that 
as a business we are generally very in- 
Consistent. As agents and officers of 
Stock fire institutions, based upon the 
Program of invested capital we become 
ardent preachers but weak practicers. 

ot in the sense of creating bigotry or 
boycott, I believe that there should be 
creasingly stressed and_ increasingly: 
made more manifest in a practical way 
the great buying power of stock insur- 
ance in America. 

The very foundation of American in- 


dustry rests upon the insurance moneys 
invested in these corporations. This is 
stock insurance money. Have you, as 
agent, ever attempted to find out how 
many of these industries are helping 
stock insurance prosper? How many 
fire insurance companies and how many 
agents analyze carefully what type of 
insurance carrier is protecting the great 
group of industries to which our busi- 
ness contributes so much?” 





“SMOKY JOE” MARTIN RETIRES 

Joseph B. (Smoky Joe) Martin, as- 
sistant chief of the New York Fire De- 
partment and known and highly respect- 
ed by many fire insurance men, has quit 
the force upon the insistence of his phy- 
sician after being in service for forty-six 
years. He has been on sick leave since 
last April when he suffered a heart at- 


tack while directing a fight on a three- 
alarm fire. Winner countless times of 
a place on the Roll of Merit, “Smoky 
Joe” can recall all of New York’s fa- 
mous fires since he joined the depart- 
ment, from the Murray Hill Hotel and 
Windsor Hotel blazes to the burning of 
the old Equitable Building. 





MARTIN SUCCEEDS JONES 


The New York Underwriters Insur- 
ance Co. has appointed George H. Mar- 
tin as state agent for New Jersey to 
succeed the late Herbert D. Jones. Mr. 
Martin has been special agent for the 
company and had assisted Mr. Jones in 
the state for several years. Walter J. 
Clark from the home office in New York 
has been appointed special agent. He 
assisted Mr. Martin in this field during 
Mr. Jones’ illness. 


WESTCHESTER ASS’N MEETING 

The Westchester County Association 
of Local Agents, Inc., held its first 
meeting of the autumn season this Mon- 
day, September 15, at the Hollow Brook 
Country Club, two miles north of Peek- 
skill, at 6:30 p. m. President James J. 
Butterly invites members and their spe- 
cial agent friends to play golf in the 
afternoon at the country club. W. War- 
ren Ellis, head of the public relations 
division of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, will be the speaker of the 
evening. He will tell further details of 
the $500,000 advertising campaign now 
being carried on by the National Board. 


QUAKER CITY IN P. F. U. A. 

The Quaker City Fire & Marine of 
Philadelphia, recently organized, has 
been elected a member of the Philadel- 
phia Fire Underwriters’ Association, 
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JAMES MONROE 


1758-1831 


Fifth President of the 
United States 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE.. 
meant Security for two Continents 


Peace-of-mind was guaranteed to the peoples of North and South America 
when President Monroe laid down the principles of protection in his 
message to Congress on December 2, 1823. 


This message became the famous Monroe Doctrine. It declared emphati- 
cally against the encroachments of European nations in the affairs of the 
two continents. To this day, the document is regarded as iron clad insur- 
ance protecting millions from the bitter evils of wars of conquest. 


+ + + 


Peace-of-mind for the individual as well as for the nation is vastly impor- 
tant. Protection against loss or damage of valuable articles gives this free- 
dom from worries. With supreme confidence in the backing of one of 
the world’s strongest insurance institutions, agents of the Fireman’s Fund 


Insurance fleet sell policies covering Personal Effects, Furs, Jewelry, Art 


Objects, and other items. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


... and affiliated companies: 


HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, OCCIDENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
and on the Pacific Coast the OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
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CHICAGO 
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| MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








Marine Office Will 
Move to 116 John St. 


McCOMB TAKES FOUR FLOORS 





Underwriting Office Handles Marine 
Risks for Number of Leading Amer- 
ican Cos.; McComb’s Career 





Another of the prominent marine un- 
derwriting agencies in the Beaver Street 
district is planning to move northward 
to the marine center slowly being formed 
along Gold and John streets. The Ma- 
rine Office of America, of which Sam- 
uel D. McComb is head marine under- 
writer for seven companies, has leased 
four floors in No. 116 John street, the 
new thirty-five story building now being 





SD: 


McCOMB 


erected on Pearl street and extending 
from John to Platt streets. The build- 
ing will be completed by March, 1931. 
Chubb & Son have already leased space 
in a building to be constructed between 
John and Platt streets along Gold street, 
and William H. McGee & Co., the Na- 
tional Liberty, Great American and 
North America already have ocean or 
inland marine binding offices in this 
area. 

The Marine Office of America has the 
marine departments of the American of 
Newark, Firemen’s of Newark, Glens 
Falls, Hanover, Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix and the American Eagle. It now 
has its own building on Beaver street 
which was erected about a decade ago. 

Not only does the Marine Office of 
America consider that the future marine 
insurance center in New York will be 
north of Beaver street where the vast 
majority of fire and casualty companies 
are located, but the move is being made 
necessary by the extensive growth of the 
organization. When the Marine Office 
moved into 53 Beaver street from across 
the street at No. 56 it was able to lease 
out one floor to another underwriting 
agency. Now not only has it long since 
taken over this remaining floor but the 
organization has taken space elsewhere. 
The loss department is located in the 
Kerr building on Beaver street and oth- 
er departments are on Broadway. In 
the new quarters at 116 John street am- 
ple space is provided for the present 
and the future. 

Career of S. D. McComb 


Samuel D. McComb, manager of the 
Marine Office of America, is one of the 
leaders in the American marine insur- 
ance markets. For more than twenty 
years he has been actively engaged in 


insurance work and before that gained 
considerable valuable experience with 
shipping companies. Today not only is 
he active with the various strictly ma- 
rine insurance organizations but also 
with several other associations having 
connections with the marine field. . 

With the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation Mr. McComb for several years 
has headed the committee on marine 
fire hazards and has done real construc- 
tive work in reducing the danger of 
fires on vessels. He is also head of the 
comparatively new committee of the N. 
F. P. A, on the fire hazards of air- 
ports and hangars. Mr. McComb has 
visited many of the big airfields here 
and also inspected several while on a 
trip to Europe a couple of years ago. 
Earlier this year he went to London as 
the American marine insurance repre- 
sentative in the international load-line 
conference. ‘This conference after sev- 
eral weeks of intensive work achieved 
some fine results. He is now abroad to 
attend the Vichy meeting of the Inter- 
national Marine Insurance Union. 

Mr. McComb was born in New York 
City on July 10, 1879, and was educated 
at Trinity Chapel School, New York 
University and Webb’s Academy, being 
graduated from the last named in 1901 
as a naval architect and marine engineer. 
He then spent four years in the drafting 
and estimate department of the Town- 
send & Downey Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. and two years with Cary, Smith 
& Ferris, naval architects. 

In 1907-Mr. McComb joined Charles 
M. Hall & Co., marine underwriters, as 
a surveyor and later became manager 
of that office. In 1911 he became man- 
ager of the Vessel Agency which spe- 
cialized in fire insurance on hulls and 
cargoes. Not long after this. Mr. Mc- 
Comb formed his own company, S. D. 
McComb & Co., and became marine 
agent for several companies. When the 
World War caused a heavy demand upon 
the marine insurance facilities of the 
world and led to the entrance of many 
more companies in this then very lucra- 
tive field Mr. McComb organized the 
Marine Office of America and became 
marine manager over a period of time 
of the companies now represented by 
him. The marine premium income of 
these companies has grown and Mr. Mc- 
Comb has been able to show a profitable 
return on his business during years when 
marine underwriting results generally 
have been anything but satisfactory. 

Assisting Mr. McComb is Owen C. 
Torrey who comes from a prominent in- 
surance family in Houston, Tex. His 
father was head of a large agency there. 
Mr. Torrey was graduated from Prince- 
ton in 1911 and then went with F. Herr- 
mann & Co. This office was one of the 
best training grounds in New York and 


AVIATION CONGRESS AT HAGUE 





“Obligatory Insurance of Passengers in 
Aerial Transport” One of Leading 
Subjects Discussed 
Considerable interest is being shown 
in the International Aviation Congress 
now in session at The Hague at which 
twenty-one countries are represented. 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce is submitting its first report on 
aeronautic research by the liaison com- 
mittee as well as a paper on “Suggested 
Uniform Field Rules for Airports.” Col. 
C. M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for aeronautics, will submit one 

on “American Airways Practice.” 

In the jurisdicial section a paper on 
“Obligatory Insurance of Passengers in 
Aerial Transport” by Andre Kaftal, a 
Frenchman, will have a wide interest to 
American underwriters of aircraft in- 
surance. 





INLAND NAVIGATION LAWS 


A statement issued by the International 
Maritime Committee reproduces the 
terms of resolutions passed at the recent 
conference at Antwerp and then indicates 
subjects for future consideration. The 
Committee writes that among the sugges- 
tions made by the national associations, 
apart from the question of jurisdiction in 
cases of collision, is that special attention 
should be directed to conflicts of law, in 
matters of affreightment and to the ques- 
tion of co-ordinating the provisions of 
maritime law with those obtaining in in- 
land navigation, and more particularly 
with regard to mortgages and liens on 
ships, limitation of shipowners’ liability, 
regulations respecting collisions, and such 
other measures as apply to both maritime 
and inland navigation. 

The Permanent Bureau has been re- 
quested to take such measures as would 
be suitable for the purpose. 





WINS AVIATION TROPHY 
The trophy offered by Barber & Bald- 
win, Inc., aviation underwriters of New 
York, for meritorious flying at the re- 
cent Chicago air races, was won by 
Lieut. A. J. Williams, United States 
Navy, retired. 








many present day leaders gained their 
early experience with Mr. Herrmann. 
When the office was dissolved with the 
entrance of this country into the World 
War and became O. G. Orr & Co. Mr. 
Torrey remained until his own entrance 
into the service. Early in 1919 he joined 
the Marine Office as ocean cargo under- 
writer and in June, 1928, became assist- 
ant manager to Mr. McComb. As head 
of the loss department is William H. 
Jones, an Englishman by birth, who has 
made a brilliant record as a claims ad- 
juster since coming to this country. He 
has been with the Marine Office for a 
number of years. 








APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $7,289,004.71 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $12,994,064.64 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,394,635.82 
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Placing Big Builders’ 
Risk Covers in London 


—__—_— 


$25,000,000 PLACED ON NEW LINER 





As Maximum Risk Does Not Attach 
Until Ship Is Finished Underwriters 
Are Willing to Assume Liability 





Discussions are now proceeding in the 
London market concerning the amount 
of insurance which could be effected on 
the great new Cunarder while she is be- 
ing built at. Clydebank. This cover is 
entirely distinct from that to be effected 
by the Cunard Co. on the vessel when 
she is in service. A report was current 
recently that a leading firm of brokers 
believed that they would be able to place 
insurances in the British market for a 
total of about $25,000,000. 

By far the largest amount would be 
written in London, but other markets 
would, no doubt, take their share. It 
may be expected that underwriters would 
be prepared to accept larger lines on the 
vessel while she was being built than in 
service, partly because the amount at 
risk increases gradually while a vessel 
is being built and only reaches the full 
amount to be covered while in service 
when she is ready for her trials. 

The insurances placed on the Canadian 
Pacific liner “Empress of Britain,” now 
being built by John Brown & Co., are 
understood to amount to more than $10,- 
000,000, while the amount effected on a 
large new liner being built in Italy is 
believed to be about $12,500,000. In 1921 
more than $20,000,000 was covered in the 
British market on the Japanese aircraft 
carrier “Kaga,” which was being built in 
Japan. Still, the risks involved in the 
construction and equipment of a warship 
are regarded as being in a different class 
from those affecting the construction of 
a passenger liner. 

The fire in the “Europa” last year, 
which cost underwriters about $4,500,000, 
was a reminder that costly claims may 
be incurred in constructional risks on 
valuable passenger liners. Further, in 
1921, when a large volume of insurance 
was placed on the Japanese warship, the 
London market was larger than it is 
now—and there were also bigger rein- 
surance facilities than now exist. The 
adverse experience in the last few years 
has caused the reinsurance facilities in 
Europe to be much reduced, and the re- 
striction of the market must, to some ex- 
tent, affect the maximum amounts that 
could now comfortably be placed. 





COVERS RADIO EQUIPMENT 


Alan H. Bonito, newly appointed in- 
land marine general agent of the Na- 
tional Liberty, this week insured the 
radio equipment of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Co. used in connection with the 
broadcasting of the yacht races between 
the “Enterprise” and the “Shamrock V.” 
Some of the equipment is carried on one 
of the Goodyear dirigibles. 





BRITTON AUTO REGISTER 

Motor Commissioner of New Jersey 
Harold Hoffman has appointed Charles 
W. Britton as auto register agent for 
Elizabeth, N. J. Mr. Britton is a mem- 
ber of the insurance firm of Britton & 
Selg and has been in the insurance ficld 
for about fifteen years. 





ARREST ITALIAN MANAGER 


A newly-established insurance com- 
pany in Italy, called the Praevidentia, 
has been figuring in the Italian news- 
papers. The general manager, Marcello 
Migone, has been sued for mismanage- 
ment of the company’s funds. The com- 
pany failed suddenly. 





BALTICA ADDS TO CAPITAL 
The capital of 15,000,000 Danish kroner 
of the well known Baltica of Copenha- 
gen.was so far 25% paid up. The com- 
pany has now added another 5%. 
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Tense Situation Over 
Bay State Auto Rates 


TENTATIVE PREMIUMS REDUCED 





Commissioner M. L. Brown Acting Un- 
der Political Pressure in Promulgat- 
ing 1931 Schedule 





Under political pressure on all sides 
Insurance Commissioner Merton L. 
Brown of Massachusetts did not prom- 
ulgate on Monday, September 15, the 
tentative schedule of automobile rates 
which he had previously announced and 
which called for a general average in- 
crease of 6% in the premiums. Taking 
advantage of a ruling by Attorney Gen- 
eral J. E. Warner that the publica- 
tion of the schedule could be delayed a 
few days, the commissioner indicated in 
a statement given out late in afternoon 
that the 1931 rates would be lower than 
the tentative schedule. Although he did 
not say how substantial the decreases 
would be or what sections would be af- 
fected, it was believed that the cities of 
Boston, Chelsea and Revere would ob- 
tain a considerable reduction in the pro- 
posed increases. The Massachusetts De- 
partment has been working unceasingly 
on the revised rates this week. 

Governor Allen’s Attitude 

Ever since the 1931 rates were first 
announced Governor Allen has taken an 
unusual interest in their promulgation. 
He let it be known late last week in one 
of the most plain-spoken communications 
ever sent out that he was not in favor of 
the 6% increase recommended. Regard- 
less of the experience which justified 
such an increase, the Massachusetts gov- 
ernor proposed that instead of raising 
the rates, “we increase our efforts to 
eliminate the unscrupulous element which 
has exploited the people of this com- 
monwealth with their fake claims.” He 
strongly recommended a demerit rating 
system such as is in effect in Connecti- 
cut, and at his request Attorney Gen- 
eral Warner gave an opinion to the ef- 
fect that such a system would not be 
improper nor discriminatory if it ac- 
curately reflected in premium charges 
the hazard of operators less careful in 
their records of driving than others. 

Statement by Mayor Curley 

The ‘Boston daily newspapers have 
carried front page stories on the situ- 
ation for several days, calling attention 
to the tenseness of the atmosphere 
around the Boston state house. One 
Statement issued by Mayor Curley of 
Boston urged the removal of Commis- 
sioner Brown from office unless he yield- 
ed to the pressure brought upon him to 
make no increase in the rates. In reply 
to this suggestion the Boston ‘“Tran- 
script” said editorially on Tuesday: 

“Tn all the popular criticism of the 
proposed higher rates, has the charge 
been made that the state’s commis- 
sioner of insurance failed in any par- 
ticular to observe the law in gath- 
ering the accident data and compil- 
ing the loss and claim ratios aes 
which he based his new schedule? 

So far as we are aware, no objection 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Fine Program Promised 
For White Sulphur 


PRELIMINARY DRAFT 





READY 





Nationally Known Figures to Appear 
Before Convention; Golf Tourna- 
ment Feature As Usual 





Casualty and surety men who plan to 
attend the big White Sulphur Springs 
joint convention of company executives 
and agency leaders from September 30 
to October 2 will have in store for them 
a program of speakers which includes 
some of the outstanding national figures 
in the fields of economics, law and pub- 
lic relations. The preliminary lineup 
was made known this week by F. Rob- 
2rtson Jones, secretary-treasurer, Inter- 
national Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters, and aroused consider- 
able interest. 

The meeting the first day will be un- 
der the auspices of the International As- 
sociation and will be presided over by 
F. J. O'Neill, its president, who is presi- 
dent of the Royal Indemnity and Eagle 
Indemnity. Mr. O’Neill will deliver the 
opening address. He will be followed by 
Bernard J. Mullaney of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the American Gas Association, 
who will speak on the subiect of “Social- 
ism’s New Technique.” Mr. Mullaney is 
also vice-president of the Peoples Gas 
Light Co. of Chicago and for years has 
been known as a leader in the develop- 
ment of public relations work in the pub- 
lic utility industry. 

To Hear Merle Thorp 


Another speaker of national promi- 
nence on the first day will be Merle 
Thorp, editor of “Nation’s Business,” the 
magazine isued by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Thorpe is known not only be- 
cause of his editorial work but because 
of his weekly radio talks over a national 
chain under the general title of “The 
New Business World.” The third speak- 
er will be Clarence Wysong, insurance 
commissioner of Indiana, who was elect- 
ed president of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners last week at 
Hartford. 

Judge Albert Conway of Kings Coun- 
ty Court, Brooklyn, who made a reputa- 
tion for himself as state superintendent 
of insurance, will also be on the speak- 
ers’ rostrum on the opening day. Judge 
Conway only recently resigned as Su- 
perintendent to accept the appointment 
to the bench at the hands of Governor 
Roosevelt. Always popular with the in- 
surance fraternity, his interest in the 
business continues despite his changed 
situation. 

The Agents’ Program 

The joint program on October 1 will 
be under the auspices of the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 
and its president, W. G. Wilson of Cleve- 
land, will preside and deliver the opening 
address. The next speaker will be Dr. 
Armistead M. Dobie, professor of law at 
the University of Virginia, and his sub- 
ject will be “Law and Language.” Dr. 
Dobie has a wide reputation as a lec- 
turer in his field. Another address will 
be by Samuel O. Dunn of Chicago, editor 
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Ad Conference Program 
Rounding Into Shape 


CLYDE B. SMITH A SPEAKER 








Milwaukee Convention from September 
28 to October 1 Promises to Be One 
of Best in Recent Years 





The program for the annual meeting 

of the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
scheduled for September 28 to October 
1 in Milwaukee, is rapidly rounding into 
shape and promises to be one of the 
best in recent years. Acceptances al- 
ready in include Clyde B. Smith, presi- 
dent, National Association of Insurance 
Agents; John Howie Wright, editor, 
“Postage and the Mail Bag”; Walter 
T. Shepard, vice-president, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life; William J. Graham, vice- 
president, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, and C. W. Gold, vice-president, 
Jefferson Standard Life, and president, 
American Lifé Convention. Hotel 
Schroeder will be convention headquar- 
ters. 
C. E. Rickerd of the Standard Acci- 
dent who is president of the Confer- 
ence, will preside over the general open- 
ing session while the fire, casualty and 
life group sessions will be respectively 
handled by H. V. Chapman, Ohio Farm- 
ers; Stanley Withe, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety; F. J. Evans, Register Life, for 
the first life meeting and Henry H. Put- 
nam, John Hancock, for the second. 


Competing in Three Contests 
The interest is running high in the 








of “Railway Age.” Mr. Dunn is known 
in railroad circles throughout the coun- 
try and has won fame by his long and 
constructive fight against government 
ownership. He will talk on “Government 
and Business.” 

James A. Beha, general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters, is another headliner. 

Thursday will be devoted to the sep- 
arate business meetings of the two or- 
ganizations when officers will be elected. 

As usual the golf tournament will be a 
feature and will be held each afternoon 
of the three days. The prizes offered 
come up to the standard of past years. 
The joint meeting will begin at 9:45 each 
morning and will be adjourned in time 
for the opening of the tournament. 


three contests offered to members this 
year, namely the I. A. C. trophy con- 
test, the educational exhibit contest and 
the insurance journal advertising con- 
test. The I. A. C. cup will be presented 
to the individual who submits the best 
series of newspaper or other. publication 
advertisements, poster, folders, stuffers, 
etc.; the insurance journal advertising 
trophy, donated by the Rough Notes 
Co., will go to the company whose trade 
journal advertising is considered the best 
by the judges; and in the educational 
exhibit contest certificates of award will 
be given to those members whose edu- 
cational material comes up to the stand- 
ards prescribed by the judges. Ray C. 
Dreher, Boston and Old Colony, is in 
charge of exhibits. .He promises that 
the exhibit of foreign insurance adver- 
tising will be varied and even more in- 
teresting than last year. 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, North British, 
who is general chairman of the con- 
vention, is a newly appointed member 
of the executive committee of the Con- 
ference, having filled the unexpired term 
of John W. Longnecker, Hartford Fire, 
resigned. Similarly Leslie F. Tillinghast, 
Great American Indemnity, has been ap- 
pointed to the committee replacing John 

Hall Woods, who, having resigned from 
the Great Northern Life, is no longer 
eligible to hold office in the Conference. 





ON EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
G. L. Radcliffe, F. & D. First Vice- 
President, Brings Ripe Executive 
Experience to New Post 
George L. Radcliffe, first vice-presi- 
dent, Fidelity & Deposit, was elected a 
member of the executive committee of 
the company’s board of directors at their 
regular quarterly meeting held a week 

ago. 

Mr. Radcliffe brings to this committee 
a ripe executive experience. There has 
not been an important development in 
the surety business for the last twenty- 
six years in which he has not partici- 
pated, or with which he has not been 
familiar. 





WHEELER LEAVES AD ASS’N 

Van Zandt Wheeler, advertising man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Casualty, and 
editor of its agency publication, has re- 
signed from the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. Mr, Wheeler attended the 
convention last year. 
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INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE COUNSEL MEETING 





E. A. Jones Re-Elected 
Insurance Counsel Head 


GIVEN OVATION AT OTTAWA 





Convention Highly Successful; Member- 
ship of Ass’n Includes Leading At- 
torneys Here and in Canada 





The International Association of In- 
surance Counsel will again have Edwin 
A. Jones, vice-president and general 
counsel, Fidelity & Casualty, as its pres- 
ident for the coming year. Mr. Tones, 
who has headed the organization ever 
since its inception, was the unanimous 
choice of those attending the Ottawa an- 
nual meeting last week and although his 
personal wish was to be relieved of the 
duties of this office, the members felt 
that he had contributed a greater serv- 
ice to the association than any other 
individual member and should carry on 
as its leader. It was a fitting tribute 
to Mr. Jones that when the report of 
the nominating committee was heard at 
the final session of the convention, an 
ovation lasting four minutes was staged. 


Has Membership of 750 


About 750 prominent insurance attor- 
neys in United States and Canada now 
constitute the membership of the Asso- 
ciation. Prime Minister Bennett of Can- 
ada has been a member for two years; 
so has Louis S. St. Laurent of Quebec, 
president of the Canadian Bar; and F. J. 
Laverty, Montreal attorney who deliv- 
ered a paper at the meeting on “Dif- 
ferences Between the Common Law and 
that of the Province of Quebec,” is con- 
sidered the leading member of the bar 
of that city. United States members 
include attorneys of prominence in all 
parts of the country. 

There was a strong sentiment at the 
meeting towards limiting membership to 
1,000 and this matter was referred to 
the executive committee to investigate 
and report on at the next meeting. Dur- 
ing Mr. Jones’ tenure of office as presi- 
dent the membership has been increased 
from thirty-five to seven hundred and 
fifty. 

Supporting him for the coming year 
will be John A. Millener, general coun- 
sel, Columbian Protective Association of 
Rochester, re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer; the following six vice-presidents: 
George W. Yancey, Birmingham; Wayne 
Ely, St. Louis; Clapham Murray, Jr., 
Maryland Casualty; Gay Gleason, Bos- 
ton; Ray Martin, Toledo, and Lee A. 
Kelley of Ottawa. The number of vice- 
presidents was increased from five to six 
so as to afford election of a Canadian 
attorney to this position. The execu- 
tive committee was similarly increased 
and stands as follows: 

Ernest Woodward, Louisville, chair- 
man; Robert Ruark, Raleigh, N. C.; Ar- 
thur G. Powell, Atlanta; Sidney J. Dil- 
lon, Des Moines; Douglas E. C. Moore, 
Los Angeles, and Emilien Gadbois, of 
Montreal. 





TO GET SAFETY TROPHY 


Leading the nation in reduction of ac- 
cidents for the six-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, Richmond, Va., 
will be awarded the national trophy at 
the big congress of the National Safety 
Council in Pittsburgh. October 1, Nor- 
man Call, president of the Richmond 
Safety Council, is advised. This is the 
first time that first place has ever been 
awarded a southern city, according to 
Mr. Call. 


103 INSTITUTE GRADUATES 

The Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., has issued a list of the 103 stu- 
dents who are entitled this year to the 
Institute’s final certificate. Of these 
seventy-two students are graduates of 
the fire insurance course, two of the 
marine course, ninteen of the life, seven 





of the surety and three of the casualty. 


Gives Legal Slant on 
State Control of Rates 

A. G. POWELL OF ATLANTA, GA. 

Urges Clear and Definite Pleadings 


When Attack Is To Be Made On 
Rates as Being Confiscatory 





The important subject of “Court Ac- 
tion Abuses in State Regulation of In- 
surance Rates” was well handled last 
week at the Ottawa meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Insurance 
Counsel by Arthur G. Powell, Atlanta 
attorney, who is well known to insurance 
companies having represented them in 
court cases on many occasions. Mr. 
Powell devoted a portion of his address 
to a discussion of the German Alliance 
Insurance Co. vs. Lewis decision in 1914 
in the United States Supreme Court. 
This decision, holding that the business 
of fire insurance is so far affected with 
a public interest as to justify legislative 
regulation of its rates, was regarded by 
Mr. Powell as an obnoxious precedent 
and he made the observation that if the 
case had come before the Supreme Court 
a few years later, a different decision 
would have been reached. 

Limitations Urged 

It was the speaker’s suggestion that 
the time is now ripe to ask the United 
States Supreme Court to limit the Ger- 
man Alliance case to its own special 
facts and limited subject matter—that 
there was more hope of such a step than 
to have it overruled entirely. He added: 

“While the companies are delaying to 
make the point that the German Alli- 
ance case brings only fire insurance, and 
perhaps, certain other kinds of insurance 
of the same nature under the rate-fixing 
power of the state, as business affected 
with a public use, many state courts are 
using the dicta in that case to build up 
an imposing array of precedents 
whereby, not only as to fire insurance, 
but as to all other kinds of insurance, 
the companies are being subjected to all 
sorts of obnoxious regulation. I hope 
that some case will soon arise wherein 
some company, other than a fire com- 
pany, can make the point squarely and 
in such a setting as to have the general 
morale with it.” 

Mr. Powell in the course of his talk 
touched on many problems which have to 
be worked out in connection with the 
state regulation of insurance rates, in- 
cluding the one: “Can income from the 
company’s capital and surplus be con- 
sidered in rate-making?” In this con- 
nection he paid a justified tribute to the 
report by Clarence W. Hobbs of the Na- 
tional Council, saying that Mr. Hobbs 
had discussed very lucidly, the trend of 
the decisions on “Interest Earnings.” 

He observed that company counsel usu- 
ally preferred to get into the federal 
courts in contemplating an attack on ac- 
tion of a state authority and his own 
slant on this preference was that “if the 
situation is exigent and the cause plain- 
ly just, the federal courts will usually 
find a way to give relief . . . the more 
inexorable the state authorities and 
tribunals, the more exorable the federal 
tribunals will be.” 

Need Good Case and Good Witness 

One of the most important points 
brought before the meeting by Mr. 
Powell was his suggestion that “when 
you go into court be sure you have a 
good case and a good witness.” He re- 
ferred to a recent situation where the 
Georgia commissioner refused to approve 
a schedule of compensation rates filed on 
behalf of the companies by the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance. 





Alleging that the rates filed were rea- 
sonable and that the reduction required 
by the commissioner would be confisca- 
tory, Mr. Powell said: “Upon the judges 
indicating from the bench that the re- 


(Continued on Page 38) 


Problems Arising Out 
Of Guest Auto Cases 


INSURANCE FEATURES’ GIVEN 





M. N. Chrestman, Dallas Lawyer, Notes 
Liability of Host Limited in Nine 
States; Duty of Guests 





Because of the increasing frequency 
of the guest cases arising out of auto- 
mobile accidents in almost every state 
in the Union a discussion of this prob- 
lem at the Ottawa meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Insurance 
Counsel last week was a timely one. 
Marion N. Chrestman of the Dallas law 
firm of Burgess, Burgess, Chrestman & 
Brundidge presented an exhaustive legal 
paper before the convention which went 
into detail on such phases of the situa- 
tion as the insurance feature involved 
in guest cases, legal right of a wife to 
sue her husband, suits against parents 
by minor children, and the duty of host 
to guest. 

Legislation in Nine States 

Mr. Chrestman observed that nine 
states have already passed statutes limit- 
ing the liability of the host while bills 
have been introduced in a number of 
other state legislatures. “While statutes 
are the only solution for the problem,” 
he added, “there is a question of whether 
the statutes that have been passed pro- 
vide an adequate remedy. The question 
of what is recklessness, or what is such 
conduct as to indicate a wanton disre- 
gard of the rights of the guest is still 
a jury question, subject to being found 
on what may really approximate ordi- 
nary care. If the liability of the host 
be based on such grounds, it will cut 
off all defense of contributory negligence 
and assumed risk, which now constitute 
the main hope’ of defense counsel in 
these cases.” 

The states which have passed the 
statute are Connecticut, Delaware, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina and Vermont. 

Difficult to Prove Collusion 

In Mr. Chrestman’s observation near- 
ly every guest suit has in it some ele- 
ment of collusion, or, if not outright col- 
lusion, then a merely friendly acqui- 
escence upon the part of the defendant. 
He said: “The defendant may be of the 
legendary George Washington type—he 
cannot tell a lie. Such and such are the 
facts, and he cannot bring himself to the 
point of denying the allegations: of the 
plaintiff’s petition. The insurance com- 
pany cannot demand more of him than 
the truth concerning the matter. 

“Collusion is therefore a very difficult 
matter to prove. One may know, in his 
own mind, that there is an understand- 


-ing between the plaintiff and the defen- 


dant; but the insurance company cannot 
withdraw from the case without positive 
proof of such facts. To do so would 
permit a judgment to be rendered against 
the assured, with a certainty of a suit 
against the insurance company by either 
the plaintiff or the defendant.” 

Mr. Chrestman noted that juries seem 
to be conscious of the insurance feature 
in guest cases and apparently do not 
blame the plaintiff in a proper case for 
attempting to recover the damages sus- 
tained. And judges, aware of the situa- 
tion presented by such a case, have de- 
clared themselves powerless to do other 
than apply the existing law of their 
respective states. 

Legal Action by the Wife ; 

Regarding the legal right of the wife 
to sue her husband the speaker called at- 
tention to the common law wherein a 
wife could not sue her husband for an 
injury sustained as a result of his neg- 
ligence because there was a union of the 
right-duty relation which discharged the 
duty. Married Women’s Acts, on the 
other hand, have furnished the basis for 
a number of suits against the husband 


for injuries received by the wife in auto- 
mobile accidents. Mr. Chrestman noted 
that while the great majority of the 
courts have refused to construe such 
statutes as permitting an action by the 
wife, Connecticut, North Carolina and 
Wisconsin have held that under the Mar- 
ried Women’s Act “the parties retain 
their legal identity, and their civil rights 
are to be determined in accordance with 
the status thus established.” 

The opinion held by the United States 
Supreme Court, in Thompson vs. Thomp- 
son, 218 U. S. 611 said: “The statute was 
not intended to give a right of action 
as against the husband, but to allow his 
wife, in her own name, to maintain ac- 
tions of tort which in common law must 
be brought in the joint names of her- 
self and husband.” 

“This is the view of the majority of 
the courts that have had occasion to pass 
upon the question,” said Mr. Chrest- 
man, 

Minor Child Suits 

The speaker looked upon the question 
of suits against parents by minor chil- 
dren as considerably more difficult of 
solution. He said: “The authorities are 
almost uniform in their holding that a 
cause of action will not lie for personal 
injuries sustained as a result of the 
negligence of the parent. The parent is 
liable criminally for personal injuries of 
an aggravated sort, but the courts have 
hesitated to apply this rule as a rule of 
civil liability, because of the difficulty of 
a practical line of demarcation. Vari- 
ous reasons have been advanced in the 
decisions for the holdings (43 Harvard 
Law Review 1072); but obviously the 
underlying principal is one of public 
policy—the preservation of domestic 
tranquility and the maintenance of the 
family as a social unit. * * * 

“But some courts have found it neces- 
sary in a proper case to allow an ac- 
tion by a minor child where the wrong 
to the child is palpable, and the situa- 
tion is such that the question of domes- 
tic tranquility could not enter into the 
particular case.” 

Mr. Chrestman mentioned the case of 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. vs. Marchand 
(1924), 4 D. L. R. 157, as interesting 
from an insurance standpoint. 

Duty of Host to Guest 

Coming to the question of duty of host 
to guest Mr. Chrestman observed there 
has been considerable argument as to 
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Deputy R. M. Wade Of Michigan 


In Lively Cross-Examination 


Trick Questions on State Funds and Non-Assessable Policies 
Shot at Him by Agents and Company Men at Port Huron 
; Gathering Given Quick Answers 


At the convention of the Michigan As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, Port Hu- 
ron, Mich., a couple of weeks ago, one 
of the features was a stiff cross-examina- 
tion of Second Deputy Commissioner R. 
M. Wade of Michigan by the agents pres- 
ent—not only by the agents but by com- 
pany men, too. The questions and an- 
swers follow: 

Q. Is the State Accident Fund under 
your direct supervision? 

A. It is not now under our supervi- 
sion. When the State Accident Fund was 
created by an act of the special session 
of 1912, the insurance commissioner did 
act as the supervising officer. However, a 
few sessions ago the act was modified so 
that its operation came under the super- 
vision of the state administrative board. 

Do you examine this fund in the 
same manner as you examine insurance 
companies? 

A. Since the supervision of it was 
taken from the insurance department an 
examination by the Department was not 
made until recently, when, at the request 
of the state administrative board, the De- 
partment assigned the examiners to the 
fund and they made a very exhaustive 
audit of it. 

QO. What do you think of its stability? 

A. Information imparted to me by the 
examiners discloses the fund has set 
forth adequate reserves and that ample 
surplus will be shown. 


Non-Assessable Policies 


Q. If in the event a mutual company 

has accumulated a surplus in such an 
amount to permit it to write non- 
assessable policies, what would be the lia- 
bility of the member if the surplus ran 
below the required amount to permit it 
to write such policies? 
: It is my belief that the commis- 
sioner, as soon as this fact was detected, 
would require the company to cancel all 
non-assessable policies and re-issue the 
same on the assessable basis. 
i If a company of this tvpe became 
insolvent, would, in your judgment, the 
policyholder be liable under the so-called 
non-assessable policies? 

A. I believe that question can be more 
Properly answered by quoting to you the 


provision of the statute which says in 
part: “* * * Such mutual company may 
issue a policy without a contingent pre- 
mium while it has a surplus equal to the 
capital required of a domestic stock in- 
surance company transacting the same 
kinds of insurance, and in no event shall 
the holder of any such policy be liable 
for a greater amount than the premium 
or premium deposit expressed in the 
policy.” Michigan has not experienced 
the liquidation of a so-called mutual com- 
pany issuing a non-assessable policy and 
has not had the experience of the court’s 
direction in this phase of the business. 

Other states have passed on tssues 
of this sort, and in view of the attitude 
expressed by them, would not the Michi- 
gan courts be inclined to accept the rule 
as laid down? 

A. It is possible that the rule as laid 
down would be considered by the court 
in arriving at their decision just the same 
as other court decisions are used in de- 
ciding other cases. 

It would appear to me that a mu- 
tual pelicy which is issued on the assess- 
able basis has more stability than one on 
a non-assessable basis. Would I be cor- 
rect in advising my clients that such is 
the case? 

A. In the event of liquidation of an 
assessable mutual company we do know 
that creditors are paid in full as the re- 
ceiver assesses sufficiently to pay such 
claims. 

Q. If a company that reinsures part 
of a risk with another company and the 
original writing company becomes bank- 
rupt and is being liquidated, would the 
company accepting the reinsurance be re- 
quired to pay the actual amount of loss 
under a reinsured policy, or pay the same 
proportionate part that the receiver pays 
to the claimant? 

A. That appears to be a question the 
answer of which is entirely dependent 
upon the contractual reinsurance relation 
existing between the direct writing com- 
pany and the reinsuror. I am not fully 
prepared to state definitely what might be 
the result. We have had no cases in 
Michigan of this sort adjusted; conse- 
quently. we do not have the benefit of an 
established precedent. 








NEW COAST APPOINTMENT 


L. M. Caldwell Joins Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity as Ass’t Vice-President 
in Charge of Claims 

Lester M. Caldwell, one of the best 
known claims executives on the Pacific 
Coast, has resigned as coast manager of 
the Glens Falls Indemnity to join the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity as assistant 
vice-president in charge of claims for its 
western department. 

_Mr. Caldwell has been in California 
since 1922, serving the Travelers first as 
Superintendent of its claims division. 
ast year he resigned from that com- 
Pany to join the Glens Falls as manager. 
A graduate of Marquette University law 
department in 1912, he engaged in the 
Practice of law in Milwaukee until join- 
Ing the Travelers for claim and legal 
work, having as his territory New York, 


_ Jersey and Pennsylvania at that 
ime, 





N. J. COMPENSATION PREMIUMS 
Despite the depression eighty-two 


member companies out of eighty-five of - 


the Compensation Rating & Inspection 

ureau of New Jersey reporting on pre- 
Miums for the first six months ofthe 
year showed an increased volume of more 
than $740,000 or a 5% increase over the 
Same period of 1929, 


NEED FOR NEW LAW SEEN 





Would Impose Penalties on Virginia 
Employers Who Pay for Compensation 
Insurance Out of Workers’ Wages 

Enactment of a law at the next ses- 
sion of the Virginia legislature imposing 
penalties on employers who deduct sums 
of money from pay envelopes of their 
workers for the purpose of footing the 
cost of compensation insurance will be 
asked by the Virginia industrial commis- 
sion. Decision to take this step was 
reached, according to members of the 
commission, when it was discovered that 
the West Virginia Hardwood Co. was re- 
sorting to this practice at its plant in 
Alleghany county, Va., and that there 
was no law to prevent it. Although un- 
able to impose a penalty for the alleged 
offense, the commission fined the con- 
cern $100 for contempt because of its 
failure to produce books and papers for 
which a subpoena had been issued. 


ENTERTAINED BY T. J. FALVEY 

The commissioners on their tour of 
New England last week were the guests 
of T. J. Falvey, president, Massachu- 
setts Bonding, on Friday, September 12, 
at his home, White Cou:t, at Swamp- 
scott. Mr. Falvey purchased White 
Court at the end of the season in which 
Calvin Coolidge, then President of the 
United States, used it as the summer 
capital. 








ORGANIZES P. C. DEPARTMENT 





U. S. Casualty’s New Branch Headed by 
J. P. Kessler; D. W. Coakley Surety 
Mgr., Los Angeles Headquarters 
The newly organized Pacific Coast de- 
partment of the United States Casualty 
has gotten under way with head- 
quarters in the Insurance Exchange 
building, Los Angeles. Its manager is 
J. P. Kessler, formerly coast manager 
for the Constitution Indemnity and prior 
to that a special agent for the Employ- 
ers’ Liability. Mr. Kessler, a thorough- 
ly trained casualty man, has been in the 
business since 1908 when he entered the 

local agency field at Exeter, Cal. 

The personnel of the new department 
was rounded out recently by the ap- 
pointment of D. W. Coakley as man- 
ager of the fidelity and surety depart- 
ment. Mr. Coakley was formerly con- 
nected with the Commercial Casualty in 
Los Angeles as branch office surety 
manager. He gained his early training 
with the Aetna Affiliated Companies in 
southern California and is considered an 
expert on lien and completion bonds. 

For many years the United States 
Casualty was represented on the coast 
by the Fireman’s Fund but the latter 
gave up the agency when its own cas- 
ualty running mate was organized. 





“NICK” LEWSEN RESIGNS 





Specialty Line Expert Leaves National 
Surety November 30; Had Charge of 
Home Office Unit 


Nicolaus (Nick) Lewsen, who has been 
connected with the forgery department 


of the National Surety for the past elev- 
en years, has resigned effective Novem- 
ber 30. While Mr. Lewsen’s future plans 
are not yet announced it is definitely 
known that he will remain in the surety 
business after taking a vacation which he 
has not had for seven years. 

Mr. Lewsen joined the National as a 
specialty salesman in Newark; four 
weeks later he was local manager and 
shortly thereafter was promoted to state 
manager. His next step was to be made 
supervisor of eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. In each case the salesmen 
under Mr. Lewsen broke existing pro- 
duction records. 

His success in the field was rewarded 
seven years ago when he was called to 
the home office and placed in charge 
of an important sales unit. In this ca- 
pacity he has conclusively demonstrated 
the value of co-operation with brokers 
on specialty business. doing away with 
direct selling and utilizing the joint tal- 
ent of the broker and specialty sales- 
man. 





ARMAND SOMMER TO LECTURE 





‘Southern Surety A. & H. Underwriter 
to Conduct Columbia University 
Course in This Line 
Armand Sommer, accident and health 
manager of the Southern Surety, is to 
conduct the evening lecture course at 
Columbia University this fall in accident 
and health insurance. The classes will 
be given Thursday evenings beginning 
September 25. The course will cover 
the principles and practices of this line 

of insurance. 

Mr. Sommer is one of the best known 
accident underwriters in the business and 
is the author of a manual on the sub- 
ject which is very much in demand. 





WM. B. JOYCE ARTICLE 


William B. Joyce, chairman, National 
Surety, has contributed an article to the 
September issue of Claude Neon Maga- 
zine entitled “Reasonable Optimism.” In 
it he says that this country’s present 
troubles are due to the unreasonable op- 
timism of the people prior to a year ago. 





LICENSED IN COLO. 


The Postal Indemnity Co. of Dallas, 
Texas, has been licensed in Colorado. 





New Company Head 











D. C. HANDY 


D. C. Handy, newly elected president 
of the American Bonding of Baltimore, 
has had eighteen years of casualty and 
surety experience and is recognized as 
an expert in the production end of the 
business, An alumnus of St. John’s Col- 
lege in Annapolis, Mr. Handy was en- 
gaged in engineering work for eight 
years following his graduation. In July, 
1912, he joined the Fidelity & Deposit 
as a clerk and two years later was made 
superintendent of the liability and in- 
spection department in the casualty 
branch of the company’s business. He 
remained in that post until 1918 when 
the F. & D. discontinued casualty lines. 

After a period of six months in the 
Washington branch Mr. Handy was re- 
called to Baltimore and appointed man- 
ager of the F. & D.’s branch in that 
city. Under his leadership this branch 
svon outdistanced all of its competitors 
in its particular field and up to the time 
of his election in January, 1929, as first 
vice-president of the American Bonding, 
it had consistently held its position. 

Since becoming connected with the 
American Bonding Mr. Handy has de- 
voted his entire attention to building an 
aggressive and experienced field organi- 
zation, a work successfully begun by 
Vice-President E. R. Nuttle and his as- 
sociates. 





George L. Radcliffe, first vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, Fidelity & De- 
posit, and Colonel R. Hill Carruth, his 
executive assistant, figured in the news 
columns a few days ago when former 
Governor Charles Brough of Arkansas 
quoted a Baltimore judge as saying Gov- 
ernor Franklin Roosevelt of New York 
favored Senator Robinson of Arkansas 
for President, if the Democratic nomi- 
nation were going to a man outside of 
the East. The Roosevelt quotation was 
alleged to have originated at a dinner 
in Baltimore. In talking to the Asso- 
ciated Press later Mr. Radcliffe said: 
“The statement of the former governor 
of Arkansas was the enthusiasm of the 
naturally enthusiastic man.” 





ON EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


William J. Morcom, who heads the 
accident and liability branches in the 
Newark office of the Aetna Life, has 
been appointed to the executive commit- 
tee of the Casualty Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of Northern New Jersey. 





PENN YAN APPOINTMENT. 


The Massachusetts Bonding has ap- 
pointed Beaumont & Willis, Penn Yan, 
New York, as its ‘general agents for 
that territory. 
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Schofield Sees Agents 
Too Self-Satisfied 


TALKS TO JERSEY ASSOCIATION 





Globe Indemnity V.-P. Says This Is a 
Time for Sensible and Strict Col- 
lection and Credit Rules 





E. J. Schofield, vice-president, Globe 
Indemnity, received a fine reception 
when he appeared before the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Association 
of Underwriters on Wednesday in Jer- 
sey City. It was his first speaking en- 
gagement since joining the Globe In- 
demnity and his talk centered around 
the problem of production and that of 
credits and collections. Mr. Schofield 
declared that the business of producing 
insurance premiums is not lagging be- 
hind today because of lack of salesman- 
ship or lack of ability on the part of 
agents but because too many agents 
have found contentment in their present 
status and exert themselves too infre- 
quently toward the production of new 
customers and new lines. In his opinion, 
if agents continue to feel satisfied they 
will continue to open the door to those 
institutions which get their premiums 
through the activity of salaried sales- 
men. 


Favors Instalment Selling 

The speaker was strongly opposed to 
the practice of extending unwarranted 
and unbusinesslike credit in these strin- 
gent financial days for the purpose of 
building good will in the future. This 
is a time for the application of sensible 
and rather strict collection rules and 
practices, he said, and the very time to 
break away from some of the old prac- 
tices of credit and collection which have 
dammed the insurance business for so 
many years. 

He impressed the New Jersey agents 
with the fact that there is more reason 
now than ever before for holding to the 
high and good practices in the business, 
the careful selection and management of 
risks in the matter of both moral and 
physical hazard, the selling of goods on 
any other than a low-priced motive, and 
the breaking away from the profitless 
sale. He added that the days of pros- 
perity cannot return unless and until 
business men of America tear them- 
selves away from the idea of making a 
sale with no chance of profit and every 
chance of loss. 

Before closing his talk Mr. Schofield 
gave his support to the principle of in- 
stalment selling, citing the success ob- 
tained by the New York State Associa- 
tion in its financial corporation to pro- 
mote the instalment payments of insur- 
ance premiums. He was firmly of the 
belief, however, that this business should 
be handled by agents and not the com- 
panies. To commit the company or to ask 
the company to undertake this task 
would be fraught with danger so far as 
the future independence of the agency 
is concerned, he thought. 





GETS FAVORABLE REACTION 





Acquisition Cost Recommendations of 
Livingston Committee Called 
“Sane and Timely” 

There was a generally favorable reac- 
tion in casualty and surety circles this 
week to the acquisition cost recommen- 
dations made by the commissioners’ spe- 
cial committee to the Hartford conven- 
tion. “Sane and timely” was the com- 
ment of one official in discussing the 
suggestion that supervisory officials ex- 
tend their support to the two acquisi- 
tion cost conferences so as to get strict 
adherence to the rules by the companies. 
Another executive felt that the reform 
urged by the Livingston committee would 
bring about the ideal situation in cost 
regulation if lived up to by both the 

companies and producers. 


H. S. LANDERS NAMED COUNSEL 





To Take Metropolitan Casualty Home 
Office Post; Also Commercial Cas.; 
Winding Up Indiana Affairs 

Howe S. Landers of Indianapolis, has 
been appointed general counsel for the 
Metropolitan Casualty and the Commer- 
cial Casualty, both members of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark fleet. It is understood 
that at the forthcoming meeting of the 
board of directors of each company Mr. 
Landers will be made vice-president of 
each. 

Mr. Landers, an attorney of note, has 
a comprehensive knowledge of casualty 
and surety insurance. When in private 
practice he specialized in these branches 
of the law and for some years past, as 
a member of Landers & Landers, branch 
managers of the Metropolitan for In- 
diana, has been actively and_ success- 
fully engaged in casualty and surety 
business. He will wind up his affairs in 
Indianapolis and will move to the head 
office of the company in Newark in the 
near future. 

Jackson K. Landers, who has hereto- 
fore been associated with Howe S. Lan- 
ders as joint manager of the Indianapo- 
lis branch will continue as sole manager 
of that office. 


NEW STOCK PAID IN 


The new stock issue of 65,000 shares at 
$5 par, recently approved by stockhold- 
ers of the Equitable Casualty & Sure- 
ty, was fully paid in this week. As a 
result the company’s capital has been in- 
creased from $650,000 to $975,000. 





G. B. SMITH HEADS CLAIM ASS’N 





He Is Secretary of Loyal Protective of 

Boston; T. F. Hickey, Metropolitan 

Life, Executive Committee Chairman 

George B. Smith, secretary, Loyal Pro- 
tective Association of Boston, was elect- 
ed president of the International Claim 
Association at its concluding session at 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, last week. Mr. 
Smith succeeds E. Laurence Earl of the 
Sun Life of Montreal who goes on the 
executive committee. 

Mr. Smith has been in charge of claims 
for the Loyal Protective since 1917 and 
is a well known figure in that field. His 
first insurance post was in 1906 with the 
National Casualty of Portland, Me., then 
claims superintendent for the Maine In- 
surance Co. and later in a similar post 
with the Columbian National Life of 
Boston. 

Other officers selected for the com- 
ing year were A. V. Rieke, Minnesota 
Commercial Men‘s Association, vice- 
president; Louis L. Graham, Business 
Men’s Assurance, re-elected secretary; 
F. Leroy Templeman, Maryland Casual- 
ty, re-elected treasurer, and Bayard 
Holmes, chairman, Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau, re-elected librarian. New mem- 
bers elected to the executive committee 
were T. F. Hickey, Metropolitan Life, 
chairman; E. L. Earl, Sun Life, and R. 
A. Gowdy, United Casualty, Westfield, 
Mass. 





GETS HICKS-BRADY AGENCY 

Hicks-Brady agency of Nashville has 
been named general agents by the 
Massachusetts Bonding for the handling 
of a large portion of that state. 





— 
offices 
go modern 


Te insurance interests using 
large space —to insurance inter- 
ests using small space—we offer 
these 35 floors of new, modern, 
sunlighted offices designed to 
meet every requirement of ad- 

vanced business practice at rent- 
als that in most cases represent 
no increase over those prevailing 


in less up-to-date structures. 


OCCUPANCY MARCH, 1931 


\ The Marine Office of America, comprising 
x the marine departments of the American 

Insurance Co. of Newark, Fireman's Insur- 
ance Co. of Newark, Glens Falls Insurance 

Co., Hanover Fire Insurance Co., Fidelity 

Phenix Fire Insurance Co., Continental Insur- 
ance Co.and American Eagle insurance Co., 

has leased four entire floors in 116 John St. 
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Renting and Managing Agent 


C. & S. CLUB GOLF WINNERS 
H. P. Hall, Century Indemnity, Wins 
President’s Trophy; Good Attend- 
ance at Long Island Affair 

The fall golf tournament of the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Club of New York one 
day last week at Shelter Rock Country 
Club, Roslyn, Long Island, brought out 
a big attendance and everybody had a 
good time. The day’s program concluded 
with a dinner. The competition was 
keen for the prizes offered in the va- 
rious classes of the 36-hole medal play, 
the winners being as follows: 

Class “A”—First prize, water pitchcr, 
won by William Driscoll, Bankers In- 
demnity; second prize, tea set, won by 
J. S. Burns, United States Casualty. 

Class “B”—First prize, onyx ash tray, 
won by Harry F. Legg, Continental Cas- 
ualty; second prize, cigarette chest, won 
by Samuel Meyerson, Lynch & Robert- 
son agency, Staten Island. 

Class “C’—First prize, flower vase, 
won by John Nubel of the Nubel Agen- 
cy; second prize, book ends, won by 
George T. Merrick, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity. 

For’ the other events the prizes and 
their winners were as follows: 

Eighteen holes medal play (after- 
noon round)—First prize, flask, won by 
Dr. E. A. Easton; second prize, candy 
jars, won by W. W. Moorhead, United 
States Casualty. 

Kickers handicap, for guests only— 
First prize, shaker, won by F. Chester- 
man, Bankers Indemnity; second prize, 
refreshment set, won by R. G. Seiler, 
National Surety. 

Eighteen holes, medal play, for the 
president’s trophy, which was a cocktail 
set, was won by H. P. Hall of the Cen- 
tury Indemnity; who is also chairman 
of the golf committee of the club. 





WADE FETZER BACK } 

Wade Fetzer, president of the Fidelity 
& Casualty, returned to his desk on 
Tuesday after an absence of some weeks 
to be greeted by a record volume of 
new business which the field force of the 
company had produced as a “welcome 
token of their pleasure at seeing him 
back again. The rear wall of his office 
was completely lined with special appli- 
cations. 

His associate officers in the company 
made quite a ceremony out of his re- 
turn and had a beautiful display of dah- 
lias and gladioli tastefully arranged in 
his office. 


SUBSTITUTED FOR MacCRACKEN 
Due to the pressure of business at 
Washington William P. MacCracken, Jr. 
secretary, American Bar Association, 
was unable to keep his speaking date 
at the Ottawa meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance Counsel 
last week. His place was filled by Elmer 
Kintz of the legal section, aeronautics 
branch, Department of Commerce. Mr. 
MacCracken was to have talked on “The 
Aeronautics Risk—Aircraft Need.” 


Bay State Auto Rates 


(Continued from Page 32) 
of this sort has been filed. And until 
such a charge has been brought and 
proved, how can anyone say that the 
commissioner has not done his duty 
in a manner which must command 
support in a commonwealth devoted 
to a government of laws, not of 
men?” 
Comment in Boston insurance circles 

and elsewhere was to the effect that @ 
critical situation now exists for the com- 
panies. The records of the Massacht- 
setts Automobile Rating & Accident Pre: 
vention Bureau clearly indicate the nee 
for a greater increase in the rates than 
that allowed by Commissioner Brow. 
An allowance ‘of 20% for agents’ cofr 
missions was recommended by that Bu- 
reau instead of the 12% ‘tentatively al 
lowed in the 1931 schedule. If the rates 
go still lower than proposed company 
executives see a dismal 1931 ahead 0 
them as far as automobile liability bus! 
ness in Massachusetts is concerncd. 
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193¢ AUTO DEATH TOLL 





8-Month Compilation by Travelers Shows 
Increase of 6.58% in Fatalities; But 
Trend Lower Since May 

Approximately 19,700 persons have 
been killed in automobile accidents in 
this country during the first eight months 
of this year, it is indicated by reports 
received by the Travelers from state mo- 
tor vehicle commissioners and directors 
of vital statistics. 

This record of fatalities is around 1,200 
in excess of the number of deaths re- 
ported during the corresponding period 
last year, an increase of 6.58%. Since 
the end of May the trend of deaths this 
year has been lower than in the same 
period of 1929. The increase in fatalities 
reported from February to May inclu- 
sive, which was in excess of the aver- 
age indicated for the first eight months, 
has accounted for the greater number of 
deaths from automobile accidents thus 
far this year. 

Of the thirty-six states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia reporting motor ve- 
hicle deaths monthly, decreases are 
shown in Alabama, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Wash- 
ington. Nineteen states have reported 
increases in excess of the average. These 
are Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, New York, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Virginia and Wisconsin. 





FIGHTING STATE FUND BILL 
“Keep the State Out of Business” Com- 
mittee Formed in St. Louis; H. S. 
Ives Speaks at Mass Meeting 


The opening guns of the campaign of 
the Keep the State Out of Business Com- 
mittee against state fund compensation 
insurance in Missouri have been fired at 
a mass meeting of employes of the lead- 
ing insurance agencies of St. Louis held 
monthly. Henry Swift Ives, counsel for 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, and John J. Hangle, attor- 
ney for the Committee, were the speak- 
ers. Carl Lawton of the Lawton-Byrne- 
Bruner agency presided as chairman. 

The workers were told that their jobs 
largely depended on the outcome of the 
election on state fund insurance in No- 
vember. It was pointed out also that 
the step for compensation insurance by 
the state is but a forerunner of other 
insurance activities by not only the state 
but possibly by the federal government 
as well. It was brought out that should 
state fund compensation insurance be 
voted by the people of Missouri it will 
be immediately necessary for all insur- 
ance companies and agencies to reduce 
their workers, eliminating those needed 


to handle the present compensation lines. ° 


The Keep the State Out of Business 
Committee plans an intensive campaign 
throughout Missouri to acquaint every 
voter with the menace of putting the 
state in the insurance business. 





NEW INSURANCE COURSE 





Monroe Flegenheimer Will Give Course 
on Fire, Casualty and Surety 
Insurance at City College 
A course of instruction covering the 
subjection “Problems in Fire, Casualty 
and Surety Insurance,” and known as 
“Economics No. 266” is to be given at 
the College of the City of New York, 
at the School of Business and Civic 
Administration, No. 17 Lexington avenue, 

New York City. 

Registration for this course is accept- 
able until Wednesday, September 24, 
at the College Building, after 6:30 P. M. 
The fee for the course is $10. It is de- 
signed as a practical course for brokers, 
or for those who intend going into the 
profession. The instruction will be 
given by Monroe Flegenheimer, insur- 
ance consultant of New York City, a 
broker of twenty years’ experience. 


110 Fulton Street 
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FIDELITY AND SURETY BOND 
UNDERWRITER 


Twenty years’ experience. 
developing and managing bonding department. 
Would like to establish bonding department for 
a company or become connected with company 
now operating. Experience and previous connec- 
tions easily confirmed. Address: 


“BOND UNDERWRITER” 


The Eastern Underwriter 


Capable of installing, 


New York City 
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E. F. HORD HONORED 





Given Luncheon in San Francisco With 
Toastmaster Levison as Toastmaster; 
Coast Leaders Present 


Eugene F. Hord, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 
who is now on a trip to the San Fran- 
cisco home office, was introduced to some 
of the prominent casualty and surety ex- 
ecutives on the coast at a luncheon giv- 
en in his honor at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, San Francisco. J. B. Levison, 
president of the parent company, pre- 
sided and the guests included: 

Rollo E. Fay, Century Indemnity; William 
J. Gardner, Ocean_ Accident; David Duncan, 
Globe Indemnity; Joy Lichtenstein, vice-presi- 
dent, Hartford Accident; H. E. McClellan, resi- 
dent vice-president, Maryland Casualty; J. R. 
Molony, vice-president, Southern Surety; Claude 
W. Fellows, president, Associated Indemnity; W. 
A. Chowen, manager, California Inspection Rat- 
ing Bureau; Robert E. Laley, manager, Nation- 
al Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters; 
H. A. Behrens, president, Continental Casualty, 
and W. B. Wentz, general agent, General Acci- 
dent. 

Also Vice-Presidents C. R. Page and E. T. 
Cairns of the Fireman’s Fund; E. V. Mills, 
secretary, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, and B. 
G. Wills, vice-president, Occidental Indemnity. 





E. H. WARNER’S NEW POST 





Joins Union Indemnity Group to Develop 
lowa and Nebraska; Formerly With 
Constitution Indemnity 


E. H. Warner, formerly with the Con- 
stitution Indemnity as assistant manager 
in its western department, has joined 
the Union Indemnity group and will have 
charge of the casualty and surety opera- 
tions of the Union Indemnity and New 
York Indemnity in Iowa and Nebraska. 

Mr. Warner has had sixteen years’ 
experience and. is thoroughly familiar 
with the Iowa-Nebraska territory inas- 
much as he helped develop this sec- 
tion for the London Assurance, Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co. and Constitution 
Indemnity. He joined the latter com- 
pany upon the opening of its western 
department as executive special agent 
and in May, 1929, was called into the 
office as assistant manager. 





DECLARES DIVIDENDS 

The Maryland Casualty last week de- 
clared an initial quarterly dividend of 
56% cents a share on its new $10 par 
stock. dividend of $1.12% a share was 
also declared on the $25 par stock not 
exchanged as of record date for the 
$10 par stock. These dividends are pay- 
able September 30 to stockholders of rec- 
ord September 11. 





COLUMBUS APPOINTMENT 

Robert O’Brien & Co. of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been appointed general agents 
for the Maryland Casualty. Mr. O’Brien, 
head of the firm, is active in the local 
chamber of commerce, a director of the 
Ohio Hotels’ Association for five years, 
and for the past three years vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Mills 
Real Estate Co. 





Guest Auto Cases 


(Continued from Page 34) 


the degree of care required of a host 
to one riding gratuitously in his. car 
either by invitation or mere permission. 
He cited the opinion of the majority of 
authorities who hold that the standard 
of care is “ordinary care,” or, such care 
as an ordinary prudent person would use 
in the same or similar circumstances, 
thus leaving to the jury the determina- 
tion of the degree of care required un- 
der the particular circumstances. The 
Massachusetts rule of gross negligence 
was referred to, the speaker holding that 
this is the leading state on such a rule 
which makes the car owner liable to his 
guest for gross negligence only. 

He noted that several states make a 
distinction between one riding at the in- 
vitation of the driver and one at his 
mere permission, the holding being that 
to a mere licensee the owner or driver 
owes no duty except not to wantonly or 
intentionally injure. Court citations in 
Alabama, Mississippi and New Jersey 
were listed. 


Duty of the Guest 

Discussing the duty that the guest 
owes for his own safety, Mr. Chrestman 
declared: : 

“The guest must exercise ‘Ordinary 
Care’ for his own safety. The courts 
do differ widely, however, on what or- 
dinary care requires under certain con- 
ditions. The specific duty owed by the 
guest under any particular circumstances 
is, as indicated heretofore, in a large 
measure a jury question; but the courts 
have in recent years been called upon 
so often to pass upon whether or not 
a guest was guilty of contributory neg- 
ligence, that they have in many instances 
declared specifically the duty, and held 
the guest guilty of contributory negli- 


gence as a matter of law in many cases. - 


“Discussion of the duty owed by 
guests antedates what we now call guest 
cases. The question was involved in all 
cases wherein one party riding with an- 
other sued the railroad or some third 
party for an injury. In these cases the 
inclination of the courts seems to have 
been to allow the guest to place consid- 
erable confidence in the driver for their 
safety. Davis vs. Pettit (Tex.), 258 S. W. 
1046. Back-seat driving was regarded 
as rather ill-mannered and as conducive 
to accidents rather than to safety.” * * * 

Mr. Chrestman’s conclusion was that 
there is now a decided crystallization of 
opinion on the part of various authori- 
ties and insurance lawyers in favor of 
statutory rule governing guest cases. He 
suggested in this connection: 

“From decisions in states wherein a 
construction of statutes pagsed have 
been had, we are impelled to the con- 
clusion that the statutes do not hold out 
promise of the relief that we hoped to 
obtain. Careful consideration should be 


_given to the preparation of the bills in- 


troduced to the end that the statutes 


A. G. Powell Talk 


(Continued from Page 34) 


duction would be confiscatory, the case 
ended by the offer of the commissioner 
to approve the schedule as filed, if a 
pending suit were withdrawn. Hence 
the case is not reported. 

“Though the case to which I refer was 
primarily heard on affidavits, I maneu- 
vered the trial around to the point where 
in response to an inquiry from one of 
the judges as to some element of the 
rates, I suggested that William Leslie, 
then at the head of the National Coun- 
cil,,was personally present in court and 
that he could answer the question with 
greater clearness than anyone I knew. 
The result was that I was allowed to 
swear Mr. Leslie and let him tell the 
court all about it. And he did; and when 
he got through there was no longer any 
doubt in the minds of the judges. 

Would Keep Bad Cases Out of 
Higher Courts 

Continuing the speaker said: “Judges 
are human; even the hearts that beat 
beneath the solemn robes which clothe 
the justices when the supreme court of 
the. United States is sitting are human 
hearts. Indeed, I believe that the higher 
the court, the more important it is to 
have a persuasive general morale and 
halo of nattiral justice on your side of 
the case if you expect to win it. 

“Insurance companies, insurance coun- 
sel, ought to co-operate to keep bad 
cases, border line cases, cases in which 
the general morale is against the com- 
pany, out of the higher courts. 

“Remember, too, that when attack: is 
made on a rate as being confiscatory, 
both pleading and proof must be clear 
and definite. Generalities of language in 
pleading, generalities of proof are not 
sufficient; supporting facts must be defi- 
nitely shown. 

“In one of the few insurance rate cases 
which have reached the supreme court . 
of the United States in recent years 
(Aetna Ins. Co. vs. Hyde, 275 U. S. 440, 
72 L. ed. 357) the companies were rep- 
resented by one of the greatest lawyers 
of modern times—the present Chief Jus- 
tice, Charles Evans Hughes—and yet the 
court held that the confiscatory charac- 
ter of the rates was neither alleged nor 
proved with such certainty as to justify 
judicial interference. 

“A corollary to be drawn from that 
case is that, when a test case is to be 
made, it is wise to choose as plaintiff 
some company, in whose own experience 
the rate has proved especially confisca- 
tory, rather than to bring a joint action 
in behalf of the companies generally; 
though, in the proof, it may be neces- 
sary to show that the rate is confis- 
catory as applied to the business of all 
companies as a whole.” 


MOVE TO ST. LOUIS 

The Independent Bonding & Casualty 
and its fire mate, the National Guaranty 
Fire, formerly of Newark, N. J., are now 
located in St. Louis. It will be remem- 
bered that control of these companies 
was purchased several months ago by 
the Marquette Easton Finance CorD. 
St. Louis, which also controls the Pru- 
dential Casualty & Surety. 

The National Guaranty Fire will be 
used in the automobile field, while it 1s 
planned to make a reinsurance company 
of the Independent Bonding. Its bust- 
ness will be reinsured, probably by the 
Prudential. . 


G. P. BARTENFELD PROMOTED 

G. P. Bartenfeld has been promote 
by the New York office of the Alliance 
Casualty to. be assistant manager 
charge of claims. He had previously 
been special representative in the field. 


— 














may not be so worded as to be suscept- 
ible of a construction that would permit 
the jury to find liability on what a? 
proximates ordinary care, and at the 
same time put in jeopardy the defense 
of contributory negligence and assume 

risk.” 
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The Gold Book 
of 


Life Insurance Selling 











A Blind Agent’s Triumph 
Finding the Plentiful Dollars 
Effective Chart Presentations 
ThePhilosophy of Glover S. Hastings 
Stories of Low Lapse Record Makers 


Calvin Coolidge and Life Insurance 


What William Alexander Has 
Meant to Life Insurance 


Assisting World’s Largest Producer 
| A Woman Telephone Wizard 





Business Insurance Queries © : 
: Q Selling Insurance From a Boat 





‘Answered ee 

David F. Houston On Lapses’ Finding The Key Men 

Meeting Wall Street Loss Wisdom of William James 
Arguments Total and Permanent Disability 


Using a Passport to Sell Insurance 
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CLIMBING TO SUCCESS WITH 
THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


HE records in our Agency Department tell and retell in actual 
production figures how life underwriters are climbing to suc- 
cess with the Massachusetts Mutual. 


One of the oldest Life Insurance Companies in the United States, 
the Massachusetts Mutual has created throughout the country a 
personality of strength and friendliness. It is consistently progres- 
sive and is growing rapidly. Its friends are everywhere and are 
ever ready to testify to the faithful and efficient service that it 
always renders. Its representatives enjoy in full measure the nec- 
essary counsel, co-operation, and service to make every relationship 
a definite advantage. | 


We have room for progressive young men who would like to climb 
to success with the 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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the life insurance production field, due chiefly to the high 
calibre of men and women engaged in effecting protec- 
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This Space is Dedicated 


To Those Members 


of The Pittsburgh Agency of 
‘THE PENN MUTUAL 


who, by their industry, sales ability and devotion to the 


principles 


of good Life Insurance Merchandising, have been 


responsible for the place this agency has established for 


itself in the short space of two and one half years. 


Those men are:— 


Eric G. Johnson, Asso. G. A.; John Laflin, Educational Supr.; W. S. Berrhesem, 
Supr.; Howard V. Krick, G. Harold Moore, Unit Advisors. 


John T. Akers 
William A. Arnold 
Herbert W. Bailey, Jr. 
John F. Bence 
Homer S. Biddle 
James C. Biggert, Jr. 
Lowrie C. Biggert 
Edgar J. Burkett 
Herman J. Cordner 
Herbert Lince Coulter 
J. Graham Davis 
Tem DeProspero 

J. B. Eckenrode 
John B. Ewald 
Edwin F. Feitshans 


Andy Walker Finley 
Hubert J. Fitzgerald 
William A. Fleck 
C. Curtis Foight 


Chauncey T. Frazier, II. 


F. Edward Friday 
Joseph J. Gaffney 
Alfonso Gallucci 
Philip S. Gore 

Ulhard H. Hangartner 
J. P. Hanley 

M. B. Harney 

I. M. Henley 

J. Carroll Johns 

S. R. Johnston 


CLARK BUILDING 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hildred B. Jones 
John Kirkman 
Howard V. Krick 
William C. Krieger 
Edward J. Lally 
Morrison B. Locke 
Walter G. Loos 

A. R. Lykens 

E. H. Lykens 
Renwick McWilliam 
Harold C. Marsh 
Weiland J. Michael 
J. Paul Miller 
Rynd Steele Miller 
Albert F. Randolph 


George N. Roos 

Edgar D. Shakley 

A. Clyde Shoaf 

Harry M. Spengler 
Bernard E. Stonebraker 
Thomas F. Walter, Jr. 
William Weil 

Herman R. Wilharm 
O. M. Wilson 

W. B. Wilson 

William J. Wright 
Frank D. Young, Jr. 
Frank S. Young 
Younken & McCracken 
Clarence L. Zook 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 
General Agent 
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HAVE YOU A 
LIFE INSURANCE PROSPECT 
IN BOSTON? 





We offer the facilities of this Home 
Office Agency in handling Personal or 


Business Cases. 


We would like to be your Correspondents 
for Boston or New England. | 


Come in and see us when you come to 
the Boston Tercentenary. 


WwW 


MOORE & SUMMERS 


General Agents 
97 MILK STREET 


“Protection Corner” | 


BOSTON 























New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of BOSTON 
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BUSINESS 
IS GOOD 








CHICAGOANS ARE BUYING LIFE INSURANCE 
IN LARGE QUANTITIES FROM THIS AGENCY 
OF THE PENN MUTUAL. 


OUR MEN ARE EXPERTS ! 





jee jee 'ERVICE !” 


THE ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON AGENC 
General Agents 








Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


CHICAGO 


Franklin 7575 120 So. La Salle St. 
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200% INCREASE 


in our first twelve months 













REASON— 


Through education of our 
field force in Life Insurance 
and its application to 


Wills 

Trusts 

Taxes 

| Business Purchase Agreements 











Tue Union Centrat Lire Insurance Company 
A. Rushton Allen, Manager 
1520 Widener Building 
Philadelphia 








Penna. 
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Herman Robinson 
General Agent 


Life Department 


Yoo ee 
he Spavelns Insurance, Company 


565 Fifth Avenue—Corner 46th Street 


(Straus Building) 


New York City 


Telephone WICkersham 8787 
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“T ANEWS”” Gold Book Edition) LA NEW YORK 








Published by The Lane Agency of the Home Life, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 








EDITORIAL 


The Lane Agency of the Home Life 
was founded on July Ist, 1929. After a 
trifle more than a year with the Company, 
the “LANEWS?” takes off its editorial 
hat to the Home Office of its Company, 
for housing the most co-operatingest or- 
ganization it knows. Today, the Lane 
Agency is hitting on all sixteen cylinders, 
but its production smoothness of opera- 
tion, and speed in handling business, just 
couldn’t exist, were it not for two things. 
(a) The power of example set by the 
Home Office, its officials, heads of depart- 
ments, and general staff. (b) See sen- 
tence headed (a). 


* * * 


“IT IS TO LAUGH!” 


A certain New York column conductor 
who is known for his sloppy appearance, 
was seen on Broadway the other day by 
an observant gent who said: “What the 
well dressed man will throw away.” 


* * * 


A WORD TO BROKERS 


When you call us up or drop in to ask 
about a doubtful case, here’s what we do. 
We ’phone our Medical Department, 
using our direct wire to the Home Office. 
And we give you the answer which we 
get—minus frills, hopes, or prayers. If 


tell you so. In that way, we save your 
time and ours, in handling the case as we 
ourselves would want it handled, were 
we submitting it to you. 


* * * 


SILLY SAYINGS 


People who live in glass houses should 
be seen and not heard. 


ye ee 
A rolling pin gathers no moths. 
-— £2 
Uneasy lies the tooth that wears a 
crown. 
"tae, ee 


Early to bed and early to rise, causes 
the same wear and tear on the mattress. 


ok K 2k 


PHONETICALLY SPEAKING 


Additional telephone facilities at 212 
Fifth Avenue, where in addition to the 
string of trunk lines listed formerly under 
ASHland 7162, we have added ASHland 
7160 and 7161. Although we will con- 
tinue to get all calls to ASHland 7162, 
we suggest your using ASHland 7160 


when you want to place a case with The 
Lane Agency. 


we are told it is a hopeless case, we will . 


POETICAL CORNER 


Abundant slang proceeds to flow 
Where younger folks are playing: 
We listen in . . . we'd like to know 
“What are the wild waifs saying?” 
oe ee 


THE PRESIDENT’S CUP 


Thanks to our loyal Agents, this young 
Agency has taken a very prominent posi- 
tion in the race for the cup presented to 
that Agency showing the largest volume 
of premiums from New Organization. 
The Harry Jacoby Agency of New York 
stands first, The Lane Agency, New 
York, second. And we're not satisfied 
with second position! So there! 

. a ee 


STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION 


Our circulation is good, and we hope 
your blood pressure is the same. 
ee, oe 


JUST ONE OF THOSE RUSH 
CASES 


One of our brokers split a line of in- 
surance between his own Company and 
the Home Life. A month later, he needed 
an additional policy in a hurry—his client 
was leaving town the following afternoon. 
He ’phoned us at 3:30 P. M. and the pol- 
icy was ordered by us. It was in his mail 
next morning. “One of those rush cases,” 
he said—and it was—to him. But to us, 


it was our STANDARDIZED SPEEDY 
SERVICE. 


* * * 
THE WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT 


Our Woman’s Department, headed by 
Marie L. Valentine, is doing a good job. 
“LANEWS” predicts that next year this 
time, this will be one of the finest groups 
of woman underwriters in the country. 

ae ee 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Examination question: “What’s a Greek 
urn?” Answer: About $25.00 a week, 
unless he owns the restaurant. 

x * Ok 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASS’N 


We believe that next to loyalty to 
Company and Agency, the primary duty 
of any underwriter is to belong to, take 
an active interest in, and vigorously sup- 
port one’s local Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. 

en eee 


FORECAST 


This will be a banner life insurance © 


year, if you can judge by the production 
figures which will appear in pencil on the 
table-cloths at the Life Underwriters’ 
Convention in Canada. 


ROTOGRAVURE SECTION 








The Lane Agency “Before” 





and “After” 


THAT EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


When you want to see a really unusual 
educational contract, stop in at 212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and look at the one 
issued by the Home Life. 

8. * 


THAT PREFERRED LIFE POLICY 


And while at the office, get particulars 
on the Preferred Whole Life policy. A 
really Preferred proposition issued only 
to Preferred risks by a Preferred Com- 
pany. : 

ae eae 


THAT FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


And last, but certainly not least, get 
particulars on that wonderful Family 
Income Policy of ours. 

ok * * 


IN CONCLUSION 


The Lane Agency is run by men who 
are old enough to know how, and young 
enough to learn more. 


Yours for speedy service, 


paciir hack 











THE LANE AGENCY ~ HoME LIFE 


- 212 


FIFTH AVE. 
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GROWTH 


Agency founded January 12, 1925 


1925—$12,696,000 
1926 — $15,568,000 
1927—$13,200,000 
1928 — $16,330,000 
1929—$23,371,000 
1930 — $30,000,000 


(indicated by rate for 
first eight months) 


Aggregate Growth is healthy only when it means individual growth 
of personnel, resulting in quality production in source and calibre, as well 
as in volume. Volume is a delusion unless it yields satisfactory income 
from a good average in premiums and commissions. We believe this 
organization has the foundation in an indicated 1930 new first year pre- 
mium income of $1,000,000, for a great future demonstration of both 
individual quality and aggregate volume based on an approximate average 
premium of $34.00 per $1,000. 


Three well equipped offices strategically located and directed by a 
practical selling management, house the spirit of intelligent industry which 
has fostered a non-succession development unrivalled during the same 
period. 


THE JOHN C. McNAMARA ORGANIZATION 
MANAGERS 


Tue GUARDIAN Lire INsurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


(Established in 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York) 


Seventeen John Street 


Cortlandt 8300 


420 Lexington Ave. 245 Fifth Avenue 
Lexington 6715 Ashland 1772 
NEW YORK CITY : 
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There Are 


PLENTY of DOLLARS 
for PREMIUMS 7 












If Agents Will 
Look For 


Them In The 


Wm. Frange 


Psychology is an important factor in reaching a decision as to 


whether business is good or business is bad. If enough people grow 
despondent over the outlook a wave of depression will sweep through 
the country even though there be nothing tangible upon which to base 
such a feeling. Life insurance men should be the last to experience pes- 
Simism; they should take nothing for granted; they should not be 
frightened by “changed conditions.” The change may be for the better. 
Above all others agents are in a position to know that while the country 
may be drifting backwards in some economic channels it is going ahead 
in others. If they listen too intently to the wail of the small store 
people who say they are being crushed by chain stores they will be deaf 
to the great industries which have sprung up almost over night and 
which are responsible for tremendous new wealth, such as the radio. 

hese new industries are giving employment to thousands of people. 
While the chain stores have put some small merchants out of the run- 
ning there have sprung up thousands of specialty shops which are 
easily holding their own. For every legitimate theatre which has closed 
there are dozens of new moving picture playhouses. 

But are conditions bad? The Gold Book has asked a number of 
Prominent insurance men in various parts of the country to tell the 
exact situation in their sections. Their articles are published herewith. 
Certainly, they indicate that there are plenty of new dollars available 
for the purchase of life insurance. What the insurance agent must do 
18 to concentrate his efforts upon those industries and businesses where 
t ere is progress and to pay less attention to those which are going 
behind. In other words, keep up with the procession! 


No Signs of 
Depression on 
Broadway With 

Crowds Streaming 


Into Theatres 


But The People 
Who Have 
Those Dollars 


Must Be Seen 










As Seen From Cincinnati 


By JESSE R. CLARK, Jr., 
President Union Central Life 


Cincinnati appears to have weathered recent months well, notwithstanding local 
occurrences, such as two prominent bank failures, which might be expected to have 
an ill effect. Contributing appreciably to this fact is the unprecedented volume of 
building being carried on. Though seventeenth in size, Cincinnati’s building permits 
in July were sixth greatest in the country. The first seven months of 1930 showed 
a 50% increase in the volume of building, and activities included wide diversification 
—office buildings, factories, theatres and apartments. These figures do not include 
several major projects like the $75,000,000 railroad passenger terminal and the 
48-story Carew Building already under construction. z 

Merchants report Cincinnati experienced the second smallest decline in sales 
in the entire Fifth Federal Reserve District. Decrease in newspaper advertising of 
local nature has been slight compared to most other cities in the country. Customs 
on imports have held their own, and the formation of new corporations shows an 
increase in number with a corresponding increase in capitalization over the same 
period last year. 

Activities in Many Industries 


Encouraging reports in recent weeks show increased activity in industries. Manu- 
facturers of steel products, shoes and leather goods, and roofing material, as well 
as several other commodities more of the luxury type are increasing their output. 
Food prices are declining. Effects of the drought in this region do not seem as bad 
as first estimates. Wholesalers have reported sudden increases both in number 
and size of purchases by retailers, and some actually are worried at the shortness 
of their own stock and their inability to obtain more from manufacturers im- 
mediately. 

Despite business conditions which have prevailed since January 1, life insurance 
sales of the Union Central’s Home Office Agency, which operates practically entirely 
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in greater Cincinnati, showed a 30% increase for the first seven months of 1930 
over the corresponding period of 1929. It would appear that when business in 
other lines is shaky, the life insurance business is good for those who work instead 
of swapping yarns about hard times. 





Detroit Feels Encouraged 


By JOHN A. REYNOLDS, 
President Detroit Life 


There is money in some people’s pockets and it is gradually finding its way into 
the cash registers of various types of Detroit business. Despite the off-hand state- 
ments that you hear so frequently that business is all to the bad, in a good many 
lines, business is very much to the good. One of the largest department stores in 
Detroit reports the biggest August in years, a store crammed with more people than 
can be conveniently accommodated and the actual volume of sales showing a more 
than satisfactory total. 

Certainly, if there were not the ability to spend, and the urge to buy, the 
luxury type of merchandise would not sell. But the luxury type of merchandise is 
selling, as is proved by the fact that one of the largest furriers in Detroit has had 
an unusually successful August sale of furs, certainly luxury merchandise if there 
ever was any. 

A distributor of electrical refrigerators also reports overselling his quota for 
the Detroit district during the month of August. 

A Lesson for the Underwriter 

One fact must be kept in mind in connection with every one of these optimistic 
statements. That is, that in each case the merchant has reduced his prices to meet 
present conditions and has done active advertising and promotion work to bring 
new business in. 

This might well be taken as a very definite lesson to the insurance underwriter. 
Business is there for the man who will go out and get it. Savings deposits are 
showing an upturn; the sales of moderate price cars are considerably higher than 
they were last year at this time; employment figures are considerably better right 
now than they have been for some months. 

It is a well known fact that Detroit is in the unique position of benefiting 
more from good times and feeling bad times more keenly than any other business 
district in the country. Economists generally are agreed that the “bad times” are 
now definitely behind us. With good business as a prospect for the near future, 
we can well afford to have an entire change of mental attitude from a sodden 
acceptance of' slow business to an aggressive eagerness that, looking forward to 
new business, goes out to get it. 





Virginia Going Ahead 
By ANGUS O. SWINK, 
President Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 


Things are moving very well in this section. A comparatively large building 
program, chiefly of public construction, is now planned or under way in Richmond 
and the immediate vicinity. The volume of new construction now under way 
or to start within the next sixty days is in excess of $7,000,000. Within the past six 
weeks work has been started on the new Federal Reserve Annex to cost $628,000, 
and wrecking has been begun to make way for additions to postoffice to cost $750,000. 

A contract has been let to build a new home for incurables to cost $300,000; 
the Virginia Electric & Power Co., which supplies transportation and electricity in 
this city, has filed plans for a new $126,500 distribution plant; and bids for the 
$1,000,000 St. Joseph’s Orphanage have been called for. 

The Federal Government has appropriated $4,500,000 for improvements to the 
James River, opening further water traffic in the already industrialized James 
River basin, and the City of Richmond has made available the first of the money 
required to carry out its portion of the river improvement project. 

Great Plant at Hopewell 

The additional unit to the Atmospheric Nitrogen Company’s giant plant at 
Hopewell, estimated to cost approximately $30,000,000, is well under way at this 
time. An additional unit to the Du Pont Rayon Plant at Ampthill, quite near 
here, is to cost in the neighborhood of $4,000,000. 

Of great importance to this section cf Virginia is the Cramton Bill, recently 
passed by Congress, creating a great Colonial National Monument in the James- 
town-Williamsburg-Yorktown area. Preliminary surveys have started on this work, 
which, it is expected, will call for an ultimate outlay of many millions. The Cramp- 





Kaiden-Keystone Studios 


JESSE R. CLARK, JR JOHN A. REYNOLDS 





ton Bill, together with the Rockefeller restoration work now under way at Williams- 
burg, will undoubtedly bring thousands of additional tourists to this section of 
Virginia. 

Real estate transfers in Richmond for July, 1930, amounted to $2,527,200, as 
compared with $1,710,700 for June, 1930, and $2,340,700 for July, 1929. 

The Virginia Electric & Power Company reported earnings for the twelve 
months ending June 30 of $6,034,562, as compared with $5,524,825 in the twelve 
months preceding. 

Among important building projects not already mentioned are the $250,000 
program of construction for the Medical College of Virginia, the Home for Needy 
Confederate Women, $75,000, and St. Catherine’s School, $40,000, these all being 
of importance. 

Road Construction 

Road construction in Virginia is another item of paramount importance to the 
entire State, including this section. The Federal appropriation recently made is 
$2,379,788, which is being matched by the State of Virginia. 

The American Tobacco Company has recently added a plant in this city costing 
$3,500,000, which is now turning out an increased volume of 58,000,000 cigarettes 
daily. 

We could give you a lot more information along the lines above, but believe that 
you have more now than you will want to use. You can see that we have nothing 
to complain about down here, and are looking forward to our biggest year in history. 





Purchasing Power the Real Test 


By L. SETON LINDSAY 
Second Vice-President New York Life 

The true test of a man’s ability to purchase life insurance today, granted that he 
measures up to the essentials of a good prospect, is his purchasing power. 

The country is full of prospects whose pocketbooks do not know and never will 
know that 1930 is a quiet year. These men and women enjoy salaries which go on 
unchanged, year in and year out, and they have as much, in fact, due to lowering 
prices for many things, even more money with which to buy life insurance than they 
had in the so-called prosperous years of 1928 and 1929. ‘To substantiate this latter 
statement, the Bureau of Labor Statistics at Washington reports a 15-cent increase 
in the purchasing power of every dollar over that of 1926, 

Some business men who own their own business may feel the pinch and vigor- 
ously resist the appeal for more life insurance on the ground that business is uncer- 
tain. But head clerks, managers, comptrollers, secretaries, maintenance men, auditors, 
accountants, branch managers, etc., have not suffered a loss in salary, and are good 
prospects. 

The professional man is always busy, and the demand for his services fluctuates 
but little. He may be experiencing slow collections and may prove a bit more difficult 
to move to action than at previous periods, but he still has a nice income and 
remains a good prospect. 

The salary of the public official and general city, state or federal employe goes 
on just the same, and as long as we pay taxes, these thousands of prospects will be 
paid regularly regardless of business conditions. The daily paper sometimes an- 
nounces the news that these public officials and employes are about to receive an 
increase in salary and any wide-awake agent, who knows what is going on around 
him, can increase his production average knowing these facts. 

‘Seek out the prospects in your community whose incomes are unaffected by 
business conditions and you will be talking to men and women who are today 
as good prospects for life insurance as they ever have been or ever will be. 

Go where purchasing power has not been adversely affected and you will get 
your share of the business. 





Why Iowa Is Optimistic 
By HENRY S. NOLLEN, 
President Equitable Life of Iowa 
In commercial lines business upon the whole has been equal to the volume of 
business for the same period last year. Our largest department store has increased 
the volume of its sales. Montgomery Ward & Co. and Sears, Roebuck have estab- 
lished large stores within the past few months and similarly some of the big chain 
stores have also taken important business locations. The hard going, if any, has 
probably been among the small merchants. 
In general the wholesale industry of the city has had business in volume at 
least up to normal. 





(Continued on Page 113) 
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| WILLIAM ALEXANDER— 


By For Sixty Years A Creator Of Insurance Sales 


Clarence 


Axman 


Life insurance is an insured investment. 
Agents should always bear this in mind: 
the investment and not the life of the pur- 
chaser is insured. It takes time to accu- 
mulate capital, but time is not a requisite 
when an investment in life insurance is 
made —William Alexander. : 

This is a strange world full of para- 
doxes and anomalies. Thomas A. Edison, 
so impractical in money matters that for 
years his associates at the West Orange 
laboratory had to act as a guard day and 
night in order to keep him from giving 
away his income to mendicants, made 
inventions which have created billions of 
dollars of wealth. Doctors ‘who have 
saved the lives of hundreds of patients 
have themselves fallen victims to pneu- 
monia as a result of colds contracted 
by ignoring the simplest principles of 
hygiene. One of the country’s leading 
efficiency experts confessed to the writer 
that he has never been able to balance 
his private check book, but has his wife 
do it for him. 

With these and frequent similar inci- 
dents before us it is not strange that 
sitting in an office in New York City 
is a man of widest culture, extensive 
travel and broad sympathies who has 
never been in the field as an insurance 
producer—who has never been a sales- 
man selling insurance to a_ stranger 
across a desk, but yet has originated or 
improved insurance sales ideas which 
have been as instrumental as any other 
force in putting that one hundred-odd 
billions of insurance on the books of the 
life insurance companies. 


As Brilliant Today as Ever 


This educator, supreme in his field, and 
to whom all insurance executives in the 
production end acknowledge their in- 
debtedness, is William Alexander, secre- 
tary of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. For six decades his nimble mind 
has been at work with the familiar fun- 
damental needs for insurance in order 
that he might dress them in new literary 
forms for the man with the rate book. 
Possessed of an extraordinary imagina- 
tion his pen has worked most effectively 
in taking advantage of every stride and 
development made by insurance. He has 
seen a constant succession of obstacles 
bowled over; has observed insurance 
grow gigantically from humble begin- 
nings; has noted one after another of its 
enemies routed; and now at the age of 
82, as alert and imaginative as ever, he 
Is still devising new sales talks, philo- 
Sophical paragraphs and other types of 
literature while he chuckles with satis- 
faction at the spectacle of the life in- 
Surance edifice, now so triumphantly im- 
pregnable. 

From the start he has been preaching 
Sermons from the text of income insur- 
ance for family protection. His literary 
Product had its origin in letters written 
Sixty years ago in the office of the late 

enry B. Hyde, founder of the Equita- 
ble; has included the editorship of all the 
Equitable publications, the old Equitable 

ews, Equitable Record and for some 
years the “Agency Items”; of hundreds 
of sales documents and thousands of let- 
ters; and of a large number of books. 
gee he writes a book for a publisher 





always has in the contract that the - 


quitable agents must be able to buy it 


at cost. This literary work has included 
finding attractive names for policies; 
preparing contracts which contain the 
old, reliable income or similar protective 
ideas but in a new form which will es- 
pecially appeal to financial or business 
people. The use of Wall Street similes 
in insurance nomenclature has long been 
employed by Mr. Alexander. An insur- 
ance policy may be merely a: piece of 
paper to some people. To Mr. Alexander 
it envisages countless securities and com- 
forts. Give him something difficult to 


its opportunity to pay tribute to William 
Alexander a few months ago when in 
recognition of his sixty years with the 
Society the agents placed $144,000,000 of 
business. Mr. Alexander was in Europe 
at the time. The Society’s literature an- 
nouncing the “Paid For Alexander” 
month said that the recognition was be- 
cause of his service, inspiration, guid- 
ance and leadership in American life in- 
surance. One feature of the month was 
an agreement by the entire field force 
to have sixty interviews during the cam- 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


work upon, such as digging up argu- 
ments why insurance is more needed 
than ever because of Wall Street stock 
losses, and he is happy. Give him some- 
thing easy to work upon, such as- the 
necessity of insurance to carry out phil- 
anthropic endowments, and he will pro- 
duce an attractive thought which is per- 
fectly obvious to a general agent or field 
man when he sees it but who will also 
wonder why he didn’t think of it him- 


self. 
Tribute of Field Force 
The field force of the Equitable found 


paign, one interview for each of the years 
he had served the Society. The litera- 
ture summed up the high spots of Mr. 
Alexander’s career as follows: Author, 
educator, historian—Architect of policy 
contracts—Father of Income Insurance— 
Editor and Publicist—Originator of 
training and salesmanship courses for 
agents—Pioneer in Policyholders’ Serv- 
ice campaigns—Creator of free hezlth 
examinations for policyholders—Organ- 
izer of Equitable Veteran Legion—Secre- 
tary of the Equitable for fifty years— 
Member of board of directors—Sage, 


Suggestions Which Entire Fraternity Uses 


guide, counselor and friend. 
Son of Prominent Clergyman 


William Alexander’s father was a 
clergyman who for some years was pas- 
tor of the Fifth Avenue Church, New 
York City (then known as the 19th 
Street Church), and who died when the 
subject of this article was ten years old. 
One of those clerics held in highest re- 
spect by the community, an ideal spiritu- 
al leader and splendid friend, he left 
little to his widow except a policy in 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund which 
added to her slender estate a small in- 
come. If there had been more insurance 
the household would not have experi- 
enced the pinch of near poverty. Any- 
way, the economies which followed the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Alexander re- 
mained in William Alexander’s mind a 
long time and undoubtedly lent consid- 
erable potency to his later writings on 
the subject of insurance necessities. 

The education of William Alexander 
was rambling, desultory, sporadic and 
leisurely. It included several years spent 
in school in Scotland and in grammar 
school in Princeton. When he reached 
the age where most boys go to college 
he was offered a small clerkship in the 
Wall Street house of Brown Bros. & Co. 
by a friend of the family, Howard Pot- 
ter, brother of the late Bishop Potter 
of the Episcopal Church. His mother, 
however, was anxious that he go to col- 
lege. Many members of his family were 
Princeton University men but William 
Alexander picked the University of Vir- 
ginia. His father and mother were born 
Virginians and his mother’s brother was 
a senior professor of the U. of Va. So 
he became a student of that college. 

While on a visit to New York he often 
went to the office of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society where the president 
was his uncle, Willtam C. Alexander, and 
the secretary was his brother, James 
W., who later was to become president 
of the Society. Henry B. Hyde, who had 
organized and founded the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, was the dynamic 
force back of the Society. Hyde had 
been with the Mutual Life. While a 
member of the 19th Street Church he 
was active in an association of young 
men identified with the congregation and 
through which he made the acquaintance 
of a number of the older men prominent 
in the business or financial circles of 
New York. He talked over the project 
of the new company with some of these 
men; they believed in him, and gave their 
co-operation. 

When the company was started they 
suggested to Hyde that as he was only 
25 years old it was advisable that an 
older man be made president. He ac- 
quiesced and William C. Alexander, a 
man of standing, influence, more than 
sixty years old, and who had formerly 
been a State Senator in New Jersey, was 
elected to the office. 

How Wm. Alexander Joined the 
Equitable 

After one of these visits Hyde sent 
the following message to young Alexart- 
der: { 

“Tell the boy that we have no per- 
manent place for him here, but that if 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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“BUSINESSLIKE’ 


Characterized by or exhibiting business qualities, esp. the meth- 
ods, efficiency, etc., of well-conducted business, hence practical, thor- 
ough.—Webster. 


Slowly, hesitantly, reluctantly, and even hostilely, the institution of life insur- 
ance is becoming BUSINESSLIKE. The efficiency long ago sought, adopted, and 
constantly being improved upon by other great national businesses is only now win- 
ning the advocacy of the governing executives and agency managers, in Home Of- 
fice and Field, of the life insurance companies. The trend of the times is compelling 
us to be BUSINESSLIKE. What was BUSINESSLIKE in general business a gen- 
eration ago would not be BUSINESSLIKE today. We in life insurance are learn- 
ing that what we regarded as efficient management a generation ago, and what some 
of us have continued to practice, is not BUSINESSLIKE for us today. 


Among the things we are learning is that— 


It is BUSINESSLIKE to select Agents with scrupulous care as to character, 
capacity, and adaptability. 
It is BUSINESSLIKE to educate our Agents for the vocation they are to 


follow, that they may be efficient producers, both in quantity and in satisfactoriness 
of service to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


It is BUSINESSLIKE to give every possible form of departmental coopera- 
tion to Agents, including the supplying of prospects, that their productiveness 
may be raised to and maintained at the maximum, and that their standing with 
their clients may rest on the basis of perfect service. 


It is BUSINESSLIKE to regard Agents as co-workers, associates, and friends, 
because agency loyalty is one of the richest assets a management can have, and 
because it is the right of every human being to “find joy in his work.” ‘“Sympa- 
thetic Understanding” should be every Manager’s slogan. 


This BUSINESSLIKE administration of an agency diminishes turnover, 
expands productivity, creates and maintains prosperity for the Agent, is profitable 
to the management, and gives an agency rank among the efficient agencies of 
acompany. — 


In this Agency we are endeavoring to be BUSINESSLIKE in these and in 
other respects. And perhaps the growth of our business may properly be offered 
as demonstration that BUSINESSLIKENESS is a direct cause of desirable effects. 
Here are some graphic figures: — 


In the first six months of 1927 the Agency paid for $11,627,623; in the same 
period of 1928 it paid for $15,338,183; in the same period of 1929 it paid for 


$18,135,426; and in the first six months of 1930 it reached the great total of 
$21,234,963. 


Such progress is not accidental. We believe it to be attributable to our effort 
to have a BUSINESSLIKE organization and administration. It is attributable also, 


and largely, to the loyalty, the energy, and the industry of every member of the 
administrative staff, and to every Field representative of the Agency. 


The John A. Stevenson Agency 


Independence Square 


Philadelphia 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Founded 1847 
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Sightless tor Five Years John C. Marsh Now Sees 


An Extraordinary Story of Courage of An Agent Who Went Unassisted 
Into Offices and Homes of the Nation’s Capital; Learned Contracts 
And Other Insurance Data By Memory From Dictation 


The courage, good cheer and persist- 
ence of John C. Marsh, who sightless 
sold life insurance in Washington for 
five years for the Atlantic Life, and then 
recovered his eyesight, has done a lot to 
make insurance agents in the national 
capitol see the futility of hard luck sto- 
ries. 


No one. selling I’fe insurance in that 
city could have been more handicapped 
than was Mr. Marsh and yet during the 
time of his affliction he managed to ne- 
gotiate five definite interviews a day for 
at least five days a week for fifty weeks 
of the year, and a definite interview in 
his mind is the presentat'on of a con- 
crete proposition which always winds up 
with an attempt to close. His experience 
was that with an average of ten calls he 
could get five interviews. In a few in- 
stances he was successful in making an 
appointment over the telephone. 


Mr. Marsh, who is thirty-five years 
old, had eye trouble in 1920, which was 
diagnosed as incipient, central bilateral 
cataracts. They continued to develop un- 
til 1924 when he became practically blind. 
He cannot account for the origin of his 
trouble, but he thinks it might have re- 
sulted from his service with the Navy. 
He served four years, during three years 
of which he was stationed abroad. At 
the close of the war he was sent to Lon- 
don as assistant to the American repre- 
sentative on the Reparation Commission. 


Memorized Contracts 


Earlier in life Mr. Marsh had intended 
to take up law and had about completed 
half of the legal course at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland when war was declared. 
At the time his sight failed he was in the 
Postoffice Department. In trying to de- 
termine a career which he could follow 
despite his affliction his thoughts went 
out to life insurance. The Atlantic Life 
of Richmond was sympathetic and gave 
him an opportunity. He memorized the 
company’s policy contracts by having a 
stenographer read them to him, and 
scorning guidance, he went out into days 
and nights that looked practically the 
Same. For five years he worked sys- 
tematically from ten to twelve hours a 
day. He always claimed that the con- 
tracts he sold were on their worth and 
on his ability as an agent and that pity 
played no part in his transactions as he 
never discussed his affliction. There were 
times when his clients did not know that 
the light had failed for their genial caller. 


Despite objections by his wife and his 
agency Mr. Marsh insisted on threading 
Washington’s traffic alone. He developed 
a keen sense of hearing and was soon 


able to tell whether a speeding taxi was 
bearing down on him or running parallel 
to his ‘crossing. The sightless under- 
stand how this can be done. He just 
listened to the hum of the tire treads. 





Harris & Ewing 


JOHN C. MARSH 


Little things like that speak volumes to 
a blind man. 


Sometimes he would follow a pedes- 
trian, sticking close to him by listening 
to his footsteps. Once he stuck too close, 
and the man thought he was a pick- 
pocket. On another occasion he walked 
squarely into a bicycle policeman, knock- 
ing that worthy to the street and elicit- 
ing a flood of abuse, which turned to 
shamefaced apologies when the officer 
learned the truth. 


Buys a Home 


Year in and year out Mr. Marsh 
worked steadily and systematically, hop- 
ing for better results which he gradually 
achieved, but never despairing or com- 
plaining. With the proceeds of his grow- 
ing business he bought a beautiful brick 
Dutch Colonial home for his wife. His 
home is attractively landscaped and well 
situated in one of Washington’s best 
suburban sections. 

“T knew it was a pretty home,” he said, 
“because my wife said so, and I knew 
her judgment was good.” 

Marsh would ride into Washington and 
back each day with a neighbor. He soon 
became accustomed to the distance be- 
tween his neighbor’s driveway and his 
home, and was able to walk in the door- 
way without assistance. He entered Mt. 
Alto Hospital a year ago after he had 
prepared to take “a vacation.” Treat- 


ments yielded slight relief, but several 
weeks ago Dr. Louis Greene’s knife ac- 
complished the miracle and _ today 
Marsh’s sight is perfect with glasses. 


Mrs. Marsh was the former Miss 
Blanche E. Spurrier of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College and she had also been 
a school teacher in Mt. Airy, Maryland. 
They were married in 1925. 


“Without my wife I could never have 
made the grade,” he said to The Gold 
Book. “She was such an inspiration that 
I was determined to justify her confi- 
dence in me, even if I could not see her 
smiles. 


“My violin also served to cheer me 
considerably. I learned new music by 
playing talking-machine records and de- 
rived a lot of pleasure through appear- 
ing with my fiddle for charitable events 
I also broadcasted a number of times 
over the local radio station.” 


How He Sold When Blind 


In talking about his work when sight- 
less Mr. Marsh said: 


“TI carried with me a printed summary 
of the major provisions of three of our 
principal contracts, including premium 
rates, surrender values—using age mul- 
tiples of 20, 25, 30, 35 and 40. This 
obviated to some extent the necessity 
of dealing with rate book tables which 
occasionally became complicated in the 
interview. Before leaving the office ev- 
ery morning I had my stenographer read 
to me twice at least the facts from pros- 
pect cards regarding not more than three 


different persons. These facts I memor- 
ized and usually retained them. Occa- 
sionally, after interviewing a case I for- 
got some of the facts about the other 
two, but would return to my office and 
start out again refreshed with the infor- 
mation. 


“So far as my selling methods are 
concerned they are probably similar to 
those of many other agents, especially 
the text of my discourse which was based 
entirely on the policy contract and the 
individual need for its provisions. My 
approach was a direct one, stating my 
name and business immediately, and ask- 
ing for ten minutes’ time. or, if the 
prospect were busy, his undivided atten- 
tion at some other time. If my prospect 
were in a place of business I always 
asked some one whom I could hear pass- 
ing nearby to direct me to him, and once 
in his office I would address him by 
name, determining his location in the 
room by the sound of his voice. Usually 
he did not know my condition for in the 
majority of cases he did not call atten- 
tion to it in any way. Sometimes I 
would stumble over a chair or wander 
a little uncertainly. For the purpose 


of saving time and to avoid going into 
detail which might result in the impres- 
sion that I was soliciting sympathy I al- 
ways tried to avoid any impression that 


I was soliciting sympathy and so did 
not discuss my condition. However, if 
asked the direct question I would tell 
about the trouble with my eyes. 


“When my interview developed to the 
point of requiring figures I usually gave 
the premium as a certain percentage of 
the face of the pol’cy or approximated 
it in dollars. On a number of occasions 
I never had a rate book with me, having 
left it at home or on my desk. When- 
ever a definite rate was asked for, in- 
cluding cash surrender and paid-up in- 
surance values I always opened the rate 
book and handed it to the prospect, ask- 
ing him the title of the policy appearing 
at the top of the page. I could then 
tell him to turn to the right so many 
pages, or to the left to find Ord‘nary 
Life, Twenty-Payment Life, or Endow- 
ment at Age 65, whichever I had dis- 
cussed with him. Then I would direct 
his attention to the rate appearing just 
under the policy title for the flat cover- 
age without additional benefits, or the 
rate for waiver of premium or income 
disability, or the double indemnity bene- 
fit, or all of them, one rate covering all 
features except the double indemnity and 
a the double indemnity rate if de- 
sired. 


Closing 


_ “While he was doing this I was tak- 
ing from one section of a small hand case 
I always carried an application blank, 
having already been handling my pen 
for several minutes in the interview. 
Then came my attempt to close. I 
placed the application blank in front of 
him and handing him my pen, or proffer- 
ing it in his general direction I usually 
said something like this: ‘Mr. Jones, on 
account of a little trouble I am having 
temporarily with my eyes I can’t see 
this blank very clearly and I’m going to 
ask if you will. kindly complete it for 
me. Just write your first name, middle 
initial and surname in the regular order 
(pointing as nearly as I could guess to 
the top of the blank). Then fill in your 
date of birth immediately under that, 
and so on. If there is any part of the 
blank you don’t understand just ask me 
and I’ll explain what is wanted.’ Where 
the close was successful, this worked. On 
a number of other occasions I could not 
get the prospect to complete the form, 
or to take the initiative, in other words. 
In many such cases I asked him all of 
the questions on the application, asked 
him to write his name on the bottom 
line as he would have it appear on the 
policy and just let me have it in blank, 
stating that I would complete it at, my 
office and save him a great deal of time. 
This also worked in the majority of 
cases. I then returned to the office im- 
mediately and dictated from memory all 
of the facts to my stenographer who 
completed the application. If a medical 
case, the prospect was given an appoint- 
ment with any one of our examiners 
whose office hours met his require- 
ments.” 


Mr. Marsh is now on the job with all 
his faculties and is writing a substantial 
amount of insurance. No one is hannier 
over the way he mastered his difficulties 
than is Mrs. Marsh. 
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HELEN BUSWELL 


When Helen Buswell of the Home 
Office agency of the Penn Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, recently in five weeks paid 
for eighty-two lives for $650,000, and 
did it without face-to-face solicitation 
of any of the clients, it was thought in 
some quarters that a new star on the 
insurance horizon had arisen. Not so. 
‘No flash in the pan here. Miss Buswell 
has been a successful insurance agent 
for ten years. The achievement, how- 
ever, was so remarkable that a reporter 
for The Gold Book went to Philadelphia 
to study her personality, to see her 
working methods, to learn her philoso- 
phy, and to write a story about her for 
this publication. 


One look at Helen Buswell and you 
believe her when she gives her defini- 
tion of salesmanship. It is this: “A 
salesman is a nerson who knows the 
Clients’ needs, who can gain the confi- 
dence of others and who can control the 
interview.” 

Doesn’t Need an Actuary to Guide Her 

She is serious minded, modestly 
dressed, astonishingly reserved, non- 
conversational, sympathetic, industrious, 
and she uses her head constantly. Al- 
Ways in front of her is the goal; and 
just try to sidetrack her! She makes 
the most effective employment of the 
telephone of any agent this writer has 
ever met. Her early training was in 
business, and it was the insurance busi- 
ness. Her scheme of selling is so sim- 
ple as to make old heads believe that 
if you know the fundamental needs you 
know it all. This agent needs no ac- 
tuary to guide her. Her constant use 
by mail of picture stories with short 
texts in which insurance or additional 
insurance is suggested has made her so 
well known in Philadelphia that for her 
to be granted an interview is not diffi- 
cult. She herself picks out texts 
for blotters, cartoons carrying a con- 


Helen Buswell, 


A Wizard Over Phone 
And With Direct Mail 


vincing message, reading matter on her 
calendars; they are not only good, but 
they get results. A born advertising 
woman she understands clearly that you 
cannot be unknown or forgotten if you 
keep your name before the public and 
this she does most effectively through the 
use of Helen Buswell playing cards, 
Helen Buswell bridge scores, Helen Bus- 
well metal policyholding boxes and 
other reminders. Long ago she learned 
that while good ideas are scarce they 
are never good if not used, and if she 


runs across any printed matter that will 


make people think about insurance and 
then want to buy it, she will do her 
part in seeing that the idea is circu- 
lated. 


Ancestry and Education 

Miss Buswell came from a long line 
of New England ancestors, Daniel Web- 
ster having been a member of the fami- 
ly, a cousin of her father’s. Her grand- 
father was one of those solid rock, stur- 
dy New Englanders who, when each of 
his sons reached the age of 21, gave him 


another was that her real flair was for 
business. Her first job was in a sec- 
retarial position with the Union Central 
Life. Next she went with the Girard 
Life; and then with the State Mutual. 


Discovers She Can Sell 

The appeal of life insurance was very 
strong with her and her contact with it 
in the three offices influenced her to sell 
it. She knew she could sell, a fact dis- 
covered both while in school and through 
church activities. In high school she had 
had no difficulty in selling candy to her 
fellow pupils during the luncheon hour, 
and this she did for two years. Then, 
too, if there were a church bazaar or 
strawberry festival or church supper 
where money was raised to help the 
church’s treasury Miss Buswell always 
led all the other girls and boys in the 
sale of these tickets, generally being able 
to dispose of more than a hundred of 
them without difficulty. She started 
selling life insurance as a part-timer; 
then resigned her position in order to 
devote all her time to selling life insur- 





Helen Buswell Beliefs 


Here are some beliefs of Miss Buswell which have helped her a lot in the 


insurance business: 
Don’t nag people. 


j Don’t try to talk them into buying insurance. 
clients think you are bullying them, or trying to “put something over.” 


Don’t let 


Remember that the sale of insurance can be helped by suggestion as well as 


sold by word of mouth. 


There is really nothing complicated about insurance, but sometimes it is sold 
in a way which seems to the client very complicated. 

People often need to be reminded of what’s good for them. 

Avoid lost motion in selling insurance by starting right and planning intelli- 
gentlv in the first place. Make your head save your heels. 

If an agent is working intelligently and in the right channels the longer the 
agent is in the insurance business the more the agent learns about insurance. What 
a salesman knows but doesn’t need to say often means more than what the agent 


actually says. Learn when to keep quiet. 


If the client talks don’t stop him. 


Have more confidence in the client’s ability to pay premiums than he or she has. 


In short: don’t write inadequate amounts of insurance. 


Make every sale cover a 


definite need and then you will not have to worry about the insurance lapsing or 


the client “changing his mind.” 


Acquaintances made in an unconventional manner frequently lead later to sales. 
Once a man’s car bumped my automobile. He was most polite about it; asked if my 
car were damaged; gave me his card. Six months later I wrote him a letter, start- 
ing: “The penalty of running into my car is that you have another life insurance 
agent on your trail.” When I called him on the telephone he was very jovial and 
willingly made a business appointment with me. He is now a good client of mine. 


Every one needs insurance in some form and amount. 


If you interest the 


prospect or client he will buy. He doesn’t need to be sold, and if he buys of his 
own accord a lasting friendship and future client is made because people appreciate 
the real value of life insurance, knowing that through insurance they: can get many 
advantages not offered by any other form of saving or investment. 





$100 and a gold watch and told him to 
make his own way in the world. Miss 
Buswell’s father, having saved $75 from 
bovhood, was “rewarded” for his thrift 
with only $25 and the watch. He decid- 
ed that Philadelphia offered opportuni- 
ties. so he went there and married an 
Ohio girl. There were seven children, 
Miss Buswell being the only girl. She 
spent so much time playing in games 
with her brothers that she was able to 
gather masculine viewpoints, while not 
losing her own. Her mother was anxious 
to see her teach school. After being 
eraduated from the Philadelphia High 
School and from the Philadelphia Nor- 
mal School for Girls, she took a business 
course and then for some months sub- 
stituted as a teacher of typewriting And 
short hand in a business college, but 
she never taught school academically. 
One reason for this was that at the time 
she was graduated there were many 
school teachers waiting for positions: 


ance. Her first year saw the sale of 
$100,000 insurance, both women and men 
being clients. To the women she sold 
mostly $1,000 and $2,000 policies. The 
men were generally insured for $5,000 or 
$10,000. She was the first woman to 
qualify for the convention of the State 
Mutual Life. There were more than 300 
men at the convention with Miss Bus- 
well the only woman. Her progress from 
that time on was continuous. It reached 
a climax this year when in five weeks’ 
time she wrote the eighty-two lives. She 
had joined the Penn Mutual Life in 
February, 1923. 
No Cold Canvassing 

During the ten years in which Miss 
Buswell has been engaged in selling life 
insurance she has never done cold can- 
vass, although she knows that many 
others have been successful in selling 
that way. But that is not the way she 
operates as it does not fit into her meth- 
od of salesmanship. To her it is a waste 


of time sitting about offices, waiting for 
interviews, and then not knowing wheth- 
er the persons to be seen will be inter- 
ested. How much better to make ap- 
proaches when the person to be ap- 


proached knows about you and your 


work before you come in. 

When she enters the office of a man 
or woman it is to keep an appointment. 

“Easy to say that,” general agents may 
comment, “but how is the appointment 
made in the first place?” 

The problem has been solved by the 
telephone. She is a past mistress of the 
telephone. But let her tell her own 
story of why she paved way for inter- 
views in this manner: 

“When I became an insurance agent 
I decided that I did not want my friends 
and relatives to buy insurance from me 
merely to ‘help’ me. Even if I had writ- 
ten friends, relatives and close acquaint- 
ances there would have come a time 
when the circle was rounded, and then 
what? Sometime I would have to start 
with strangers, so I began with them and 
the friends and relatives soon became 
willing clients. 

“There are always people who have 
never been insured or who have not suf- 
ficient insurance; so I began to plan my 
work so I could learn who those persons 
were and then go about reaching them. 

Starts Writing Letters 

“At first I read newspapers to find 
who was being promoted; who was be- 
ing married; who was being transferred 
to Philadelphia; who was securing a 
mortgage, etc. Especially I took a grow- 
ing interest in birthdays. This led me 
to finding out about change of age. So 
I began writing letters. At the start 
these were of a congratulatory nature. 
Congratulations on the birthday anni- 
versary or the promotion. Almost from 
the start I Began to send people things 
which I thought would interest them. 
had original birthday cards printed. 

“Now, I knew enough about human 
nature not to be disappointed when I 
did not get an answer to those early let- 
ters. The truth was I did not expect an 
answer. The object was to introduce my- 
self and to pave the way for a telephone 
call. The prospect getting my letters and 
other enclosures, with life insurance sug- 
gestions, all of which had my name upon 
them, would come to the telephone, in- 
spired by curiosity if for no other rea- 
son. I would gauge my conversation to 
his mood. If he were jovial. I was, too. 
If serious, I would be serious. If a 
grouch it did not take me long to find 
it out and I did not waste any more time 
on him. I was quick to scent objec- 
tions and when they were of the stock 
variety, such as ‘I am not interested in 
life insurance,’ I would ask if I could 
show him a little ‘estate survey’ which 
had been so helpful to so many of my 
friends and clients. I impressed .upon 
him that I was not trying to sell him a 
policy, but was seeking to help solve 
his problems and do it by life insurance. 
I found very few grouches. The philos- 
ophy that you get out of life what you 
put into it applies to telephoning as it 
does to everything else. You can com- 
municate a mood over the telephone. You 
can command. I was friendly and most 
often they were, too. Of course, there 
were some who said: ‘Come over; I 
would like to see what you look like.’ 
My response to that was, ‘I do not make 
social calls, but will be glad to come 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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What the Business Owes to 
Charles E. Ives 





When Charles E. Ives retired from active participation in the Ives & 
Myrick agency of the Mutual Life a few months ago the insurance frater- 
nity of Greater New York lost contact with a guiding spirit whose impress 
upon his fellows was stimulating, uplifting and of untold value to life 
insurance production. His creative mind, great breadth of culture, inten- 
sive sympathies and keen understanding of the economic as well as of the 
material needs of the community made it possible for him to evolve litera- 
ture which paved the way for additional sales of life insurance and helped | 
straighten out complications which confront the underwriter in his daily 
path through life. This remarkable student, seated in his Connecticut 
home with pen in hand, has loved to concentrate upon and to analyze the 
problems of insurance and of finance, and to solve or readjust those prob- 
lems with a master mind. Always shall I be proud and happy in the recol- 
lection of our partnership of twenty years’ standing, not only because of 
its intimate nature but no one had a better opportunity than was mine of 
knowing how great was his contribution to the cause of life insurance 
progress. In my opinion that contribution has never been properly assayed 
or acknowledged. The passing years will demonstrate that his philosophy 
will ever hold good. 


Julian S. Myrick, Manager, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Wadsworth Building, 57 William Street, 
New York City. 
(“The Ives & Myrick Agency”) 
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“Never Forget; 


“Have A 


Hobby; 


“Paint Mental Pictures” 


—Sales Advice of Glover S. Hastings 


Glover S. Hastings, who has been a 
life insurance man for four decades, and 
who since 1908 has been superintendent 
of agencies of the New England Mutual, 
is known among the fraternity as a 
man with a photographic mind. Instru- 
mental in the appointment of many gen- 
eral agents over the long span of years, 
trainer and educator of hundreds of 
agents, on the road in the saddle a good 
part of the year, he has developed in 
amazing degree the faculty of remember- 
ing faces, incidents, careers, insurance 
data and other material facts which con- 
tribute to success. A companionable 
philosopher who lives in, loves and gets 
a great deal of enjoyment out of his 
work, his long experience has given him 
a valuable viewpoint of life and of work 
which The Gold Book presents to its 
readers. It is a philosophy which, as 
communicated to the field by Mr. Hast- 
ings, has been decidedly helpful to the 
insurance business. 


His Philosophy 

This philosophy can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Never forget, because there is no 

excuse for forgetting things worth 
remembering, 
Much of wisdom is based on ex- 
perience. Constantly analyze your 
experiences and adapt yourself to 
change of circumstances. 

3. You owe it to yourself to be an 

authority. You are what you make 
of yourself. Your business is what 
you make of it. Your standing in 
your community, and consequent 
success in securing clients, depends 
upon the knowledge you possess 
and the thought you put into your 
work. 
To achieve marked success you 
must convince your client that you 
know how to give unselfish, intel- 
ligent service. Therefore, be an 
authority. Know thoroughly the 
life insurance business. Know the 
policy contracts of your company. 
Know well the rules and practices 
of the company. ‘To be able to 
speak as an authority requires ap- 
plication and study, but it pays well 
to be such an authority. So study, 
think, work, keeping constantly in 
mind that your worth is measured 
hy your ability to give expert ad- 
vice, and to impress your prospects 
with the fact that you are an au- 
thority. 

4. Don’t have a one-track mind. Cul- 
tivate a hobby or several of them; 
take the world as you find it, but 
be tolerant and seek to make it a 
better place in which to live. 

A Visit to Mr. Hastings in the Maine 
s 

In order to become better acquaint- 
ed with Mr, Hastings The Gold Book 
representative visited him in August in 
his camp in the Maine Woods where 
€ saw the New England veteran pro- 
duction manager far removed from the 
insurance business and got a glimpse of 
one of Mr. Hastings’ hobbies. His camp 


nN 


is full of tables, book cases, picture 
frames, book ends, match boxes and oth- 
er articles, either of furniture or dec- 
orative, which Mr. Hastings has made 
from natural pine birch and other woods. 
The making of these articles has been 
his rainy day diversion during his vaca- 
tions of the past twenty years. There 
are various Maine minerals and relics 
gathered by Mr. Hastings, some from 
the days when the Indians were camped 
on or near his property at Highland 
Lake. His camp, by the way, was for- 
merly that of Olive Fremstadt, for many 
years one of the Metropolitan Opera 
House famous divas. 
Collection of Minerals 

At his home in Boston there is a very 
large collection of Indian stone imple- 
ments, and a valuable collection of min- 
erals. This hobby had its origin when 
an uncle of Mr. Hastings—a ’49er—sent 
him from California, away back in the 
80’s, a box of gold and silver specimens 
and numerous beautiful minerals includ- 
ing the rare California phantom quartz 
crystals. 

“\ hobby gets us away from the rou- 
tine of life, provides many pleasant mo- 





ments, refreshes us generally and paves 
the way for stimulated effort when we 
return to our every-day work,” he said. 

It is the belief of Mr. Hastings that 
to be successful one must observe, learn, 
and act; that the advantage of being 
observant is that the mind becomes ac- 
customed to chronicling and cataloguing 
experiences. Knowledge of what we see 
about us is an asset upon which we can 
draw sometimes when we least expect 
it. It is especially important for an 
agent to be observant because it makes 
him keenly alive in the securing of pros- 
pects and in closing business. 

Writing Book on Elizur Wright 


Mr.. Hastings has another hobby the 
pursuit of which has given him consid- 
erable satisfaction in recent years. He 
is writing a biography of Elizur Wright 
who many years ago when insurance 
commissioner of Massachusetts stamped 
his character and personality upon the 
insurance business in an unforgettable 
manner, and whose sane supervision was 
a model of acumen and common sense. 

The material for this book has been 
gathered in much the same manner that 
Ida Tarbell gathered the facts about 


Glover S. Hastings’ Indian Collection 





GLOVER S. HASTINGS 


Abraham Lincoln in her biographical 
volume. In brief, he has not only ex- 
amined all the available Elizur Wright 
rulings, reports and public statements, 
including the graphic letters to the met- 
ropolitan newspapers which the famous 
mathematician continued to write for 
years, and which covered many subjects. 
Mr. Hastings has patiently and consci- 
entiously interviewed members of Mr. 
Wright’s family and all those who had 
any connection with him. 

This has been a labor of love that 
will result in a book which when pub- 
lished will be widely read in the busi- 
ness and will constitute a document of 
real insurance importance. Elizur Wright 
was officially connected with the New 
England Mutual Life in 1845. In 1853 
he completed his tables of net valuation 
which have since become the basis used 
by every life insurance company in the 
world. He was the first actuary of the 
John Hancock Mutual, also of the Trav- 
elers, and from 1866 on he was a con- 
sulting actuary for more than a dozen 
companies. 

How He Entered Life Insurance 

Mr. Hastings’ initial interest in life 
insurance began with the purchase of 
his first policy. At that time he was 
paymaster of the Waterbury Button Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., and was twenty years 
old. The policy was written by a man 
named Weld of New Haven, general 
agent of the Aetna Life, who came, to 
Waterbury one day a week to solicit 
in the plant. The premium looked rath- 
er large to young Hastings as his sal- 
ary was small. The premium on this 
policy antedates all his other savings. 
When Weld wrote the young paymaster 
he saw he had the opportunity he was 
looking for. He sent him regularly the 
company’s house organ, called “The Aet- 
na” and finally made Hastings a propo- 
sition by which he could make some 
money at night. It was to the effect 
that the paymaster co-operate with the 
general agent (a man of 65) and advise 
him which of the employes were steady, 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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From $ to 


Y A TWIST of fate our Agency has become a veritable nest for 
breeding big producers. We have quadrupled our number of 

men of this caliber in the last year—not by importing go-getters but 
by grooming our existing Agency force and new men in the business. 
One young fellow came to us without previous insurance experience 
—he wrote $300,000 of new business his first five months with us. 
Another had been with us for sometime, loping along at the $150,000 
a year pace—in a few short months he was hitting the $750,000 a 
year stride. Still another who was discouraged with himself is now 
writing at the $1,000,000 a year rate consistently. These are examples 


but not exceptions. 


Yes, we confess it! We have found something. It consists of a 
corking good plan, a sities method of teaching it, and the bo'stering, 
inspiring, impelling influence on the individual working side by side 
with many successful producers. It sets a livelier pace. It sows dis- 
content ‘with merely average production. It provides the method of 
doing things in a bigger way. It generates new self-confidence and 


enthusiasm. It is a ripening atmosphere in which to work. 


ost 


R. H. KEFFER, General Agent 


life, ZEtna Life Insurance Company 


accident, 
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Galvin Coolidge and 
Life Insurance 


One of the outstanding events in the 
insurance annals of the year 1929 was 
the decision of Calvin Coolidge to asso- 
ciate himself actively with life insurance 
as a national institution. That his mo- 
tive was social service is manifest from 
the details of the transaction which we 
are now enabled to give our readers. 

In 1928, when Mr. Coolidge made his 
famous announcement, “I do not choose 
to run,” Darwin P. Kingsley, president 
of the New York Life Insurance Co., 
wrote a personal letter inviting him to 


a Public Service Institution, I accept the 
nomination you have tendered me to be- 
come a member of the board of direc- 
tors of your company, and, if elected, I 
shall be glad to participate in its ad- 
ministration. 
Very truly yours, 
Calvin Coolidge. 


Talks Before Board 


Mr. Coolidge was elected to the board 
on May 8, 1929. At the meeting, when 
ke was elected, Mr. Coolidge made the 
following statement: 

Your 


board of directors has chosen 





L. to R.: L. Seton Lindsay, Darwin P. Kingsley, Calvin Coolidge and Thomas 
A. Buckner 


become a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the company on his retirement 
from office. The secretary to the presi- 
dent replied that Mr. Coolidge could not 
give any consideration while in office to 
the work which he would have to un- 
dertake to do when he became a private 
citizen. 

Mr. Coolidge’s Letter of Acceptance 

A few days before the inauguration of 
his successor Mr. Coolidge wrote to Mr. 
Kingsley, referring to the invitation and 
intimating that if Mr. Kingsley was still 
interested in his suggestion that he, Mr. 
Coolidge, would be glad to discuss the 
Matter with him and receive some in- 
formation about the work and respon- 
sibilities of a director. Mr. Kingsley, 
who was at that time in the West, com- 
municated with Mr. Coolidge by tele- 
gram, and by appointment, Vice- 
President Thomas A. Buckner had an 
interview with Mr. Coolidge at his ho- 
tel in New York City, the result of 
which led to the following letter: 

Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley, President, 

he New York Life Insurance Co., 


‘1 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 

My dear Mr. Kingsley: Believing that 
Life Insurance is the most effective in- 
Strumentality for the promotion of in- 
Uustry, saving and character ever de- 
vised; that a well managed mutual com- 
Pany is a co-operative society for the 
advancement of the public welfare; and 
that, as one of the leaders in this na- 
tional economic movement; the New York 


ife Insurance Co. may justly be called’ 


me, Mr. President, to share in the dis- 
charge of a most sacred trust and to 
join in the administration of a very prec- 
ious treasure. While it is a service that 
reaches beyond the cofines of the United 
States, and is world-wide in its concep- 
tion, it is peculiarly an obligation to our 
own country and thoroughly repvesenta- 
tive of our own institutions. 

There is scarcely a town or hamlet in 
the Nation which is not interested in 
the New York Life Insurance Co. Mil- 
lions of our people have made invest- 
ments in it for their own protection, and, 
on the other hand, there are few localities 
and few important enterprises in which 
this company is not itself interested be- 
cause it is helping to furnish capital nec- 
essary for development. You have es- 
tablished a great economic democracy 
among the enormous body of your inter- 
dependent policvholders, by which they 
absorb the individual losses of each other 
and have a common share in the gen- 
eral welfare and prosperity of the Na- 
tion. 

Our insurance companies, rising above 
all other business and financial institu- 
tions, stand at the very summit of moral 
responsibility. If ever our industries are 
depressed, if ever the credit of our banks 
becomes strained, the knowledge that 
the enormous investments in insurance 
are still sound, that the’r assets are still 
intact, will be an imoregnable securitv 
for. our economic redemption. Here at 
least will he a refuge to which the dis- 
tressed and the afflicted can repair with 
the assurance that they will not fail to 
find nrotection. This makes the adm‘n- 
istration of such companies of supreme 
importance. 


Insurance Has Achieved the Impossible 
Insurance has achieved the impossible. 


It has become a great charitable organi- 
zation which stands between the indi- 
vidual, or his dependents, and the acci- 
dents of life and the inevitable event of 
death. Yet it does not pauperize. Each 
policyholder, in accordance with the 
most exact and scientific calculation, 
makes a complete payment, in small 
periodic instalments, for what he buys, 
by which he secures a competence for 
his old age, if he lives, and support for 
his beneficiaries, if he dies. It has made 
more perfect the art of living by en- 
nobling while it enriches. 

Because for over a period of nearly 
forty vears I have been connected with 
the New York Life Insurance Co., as 
one of its policyholders and at times in 
performing some trifling services, while 
I was in the practice of law, I have the 
greater pleasure now in accepting the 
compliment of assuming the more inti- 
mate relationship, which your board has 
conferred upon me, by making me one 
of your directors. I thank you for ad- 
mitting me to this membership in an 
oreanization whose citadel is economic 
independence, acquired through the vir- 
tue of self-control and the dgnity of 
self-support, which furnish the only 
foundation for a claim to the right of 
self-government. 


Receives Less Than $1,000 a Yea: 


Mr. Coolidge has now served for more 
than a year and has taken an active and 
constant interest in the affairs of the 
company. The ordinary directors’ fees 
which are paid to every member of the 
board, are the only financial emolument 
which he receives for this service, 
amounting to less than a thousand dol- 
lars a year. In January, 1930, at an 
annual convention of the company held 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., he made a nota- 
ble address on the “Etonomics of Life 
Insurance” which was broadcast by radio 
throughout the country. This 
was a tribute to the general institution 
of Life Insurance and referred only in- 
cidentally to the company of which he 
is a director. He concluded his address 
with these words: 


address 


Those of you who are before me rep- 
resenting the seasoned, sound, great and 
progressive New York Life Insurance 
Co. are engaged in a mighty work of 
evangelization. . . You are spreading 


.a gospel of success that is in harmony 


with the most sacred institutions of our 
land. You are presenting a practical 
way in which we may provide for our 
own household, a moral method by which 
we may bear one another’s burdens, and 
a comprehensive plan by which the whole 
country may have life and have it more 
abundantly. It is the greatest manifes- 
tation of practical idealism in the mod- 
ern world. 

The life insurance organization ‘ought 
to be a source of great pride and sat’s- 
faction to the country at large. They 
are a stuvendous force enlisted on the 
side of public health, sound finance, good 
government. economic betterment and 
moral well-being. 


By enlisting Mr. Coolidge in the active 
work of life insurance Mr. Kingsley per- 
formed a great service not only for his 
own company but for life insurance as 
an American institution and for the pub- 
lic at large. 
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TREY RE ALL 


WORKING for 


This really is a great business—the 
only sales job a man can get where the 
company he works for pays him nothing 
for his services, but works hard for him 
all the time—a business in which he is 
given the best-of working accommoda- 
tions and yet (sometimes unfortunately 
for him), leaves him as independent of 
discipline as a man can be—a job in 
which the buyer of his product pays him 
his salary, so that the more and bigger 
clients he gets the larger his salary be- 
comes. 

Maybe you will question the fact that 
the company he works for pays him no 
salary—so let’s figure it out. You sign 
a contract with your general agent and 
your company. You go out and see the 
prospects of your choosing. You make 
the selection of the contract. You quote 
the price of the product. You collect 
the first check. You turn it in to the 
company and you get back a portion of 
the check as your commission. Who 
pays you? Not the company; not the 
general agent. It is your client who 
pays you, so that it is up to you to give 
him the type of attention and service 
to which he is entitled. 


Yes, this is a great business with 
everybody working for you—the home 
office, the general agent, your fellow 
agents and your clients. 


The Home Office 


Take the company first. Do you know 
the officials at your home office? Maybe 
you are not working in the home office 
city, but sooner or later we all get a 
chance to visit headquarters and those 
of us who do will agree that a visit to 
the home office is the best way of ac- 
quiring additional enthusiasm for the job 
and getting new ideas for use in the 
street. 

Think over the cases in which you 
have met with competition. With a 
good working knowledge of home office 
practices and methods, with a realization 
that the splendid mortality record, divi- 
dend scale and interest earning of the 


company were the direct ‘result of the ° 


splendid work of men you can call your 
friends, has this not made you better 
in selling your own company and fre- 
quently made you win in competition? 
They are working all the time at the 
home office for you and for me and it 
is a most helpful influence. I have never 
met a home office official who did not 
contribute something to my store of 
knowledge. 

Why is a general agent? I give up, 
but some of you may remember David 

arum, the principal character of a pop- 
ular novel of a generation ago who said, 
‘There is as much human nature in 
Some folks as there is in others, if not 
more.” Maybe that might fit a G. A. 
Sometimes he is just a person who 1s 


tired of work, but more often nowadays. 


he is the greatest contributor for good 
in the insurance business. Why should 
4 man who can make $10,000 or $50,000 
selling life insurance give up the com- 
Paratively easy time of the field man 
and turn to managing a flock of salesmen 
oad often need a nurse? Ask your 


His Real Low Down on General Agents 
Now I have a suspicion that to be a 
Successful general agent a man must be 
Something of an altruist or a bit of a 
Philanthropist. 
Uusiness man, but the main fact is that 
the worthwhile G. A, is one of the great- 


He should be a good. 


By FRANK J. MULLIGAN, 
Guardian Life, New York City 


est influences for good on you and me 
that we can possibly meet. 

Figure this out: what other business 
offers you a superior who is at the same 
time an equal; a counselor who is also 
a friend; one who is ready at all times 
to plead your case at headquarters and 
to fight for your interests; one who will 
go or deputize his best man to go with 
you to fight your battles outside; who 
cheers you on in your successes and is 
your best friend in your troubles. Take 





FRANK J. MULLIGAN 


a cross-section of successful men in any 
other line of business and the leaders in 
life insurance will more than match them 


in these qualities. 
lot of fun. 

Suppose you are selling cantilever 
bridges or safety pins—locomotives or 
marmalade and you quit the business or 
die. What happens? Just too bad, that’s 
all. Somebody else picks up where you 
left off and somebody else and his fam- 
ily get the profit out of your clients. 

But not in our business. You know 
and I know that when we bump off, the 
company and general agent will stand 
back of our contracts and our families 
will get every cent we would have re- 
ceived if we had stayed around. I am 
not the world’s best life insurance man, 
but I do like my business. 


Make Friends of Your Fellow Agents 


Are you mixing around with your fel- 
low agents? If you are not, go to it. 
And right here let us admit something 
—the difference between some of us and 
the real successful field man is that he 
works and we do not. He may have 
a better education than you or I—he 
may be gifted mentally in excess of us— 
he may be quicker witted—more re- 
sourceful, but get this: as far as the 
men we each call on is concerned you 
and I are equal to the most successful 
men in the country. We know more 
about our subject than the prospect we 
call on. : 

If you would enjoy your business at- 
tend your agency meetings, company 
conventions, association meetings—and if 
you are not a member of your asso- 
ciation join now. Your dues will be the 
best investment you can make. Per- 
sonally, I would not think I was in the 
business if I did not get out among the 


This business is a 





Has Five Children 


Frank J. Mulligan was formerly in 
the advertising business, but about ten 
years ago he left it for life insurance. 
His former experience has stood him 
in good stead in his work on the ad- 
vertising campaign of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York, and 
in editing the association “Bulletin.” 
He has made a good record in his per- 
sonal production, being a member of 
the Guardian $500,000 club. 

Mr. Mulligan lives in Brooklyn, and 
has five children, four daughters and 
one son. 











producers because I get most of my sell- 
ing ideas from them and a lot of pleas- 
ure in their company. 

Is there any business that offers a 
more varied day than ours? Suppose 
the widget dealers are in ‘the middle of 
a slump. Do you have to call on them? 
Not at all, but you would if you were 
selling widgets. No, sir, you just pick 
out the lines of business that are doing 
well and you go to see the men who are 
making the money. 

New Adventures Every Day 

And here is the best part of our busi- 
ness: Every day brings new adventure. 
How do we know what is going to hap- 
pen on the other side of that door? You 
can’t get discouraged if you keep your 
sense of humor. Remember the story 
of the young agent who was complain- 
ing to the old hand about the discour- 
teous treatment he was receiving? 
“Don’t you ever get tired of being in- 
sulted?” “Insulted!” said the older 
man. “Why I have never been insulted 
since I entered this business. Of course, 
I will admit I have been kicked out of 
some places, thrown down the stairs now 
and then, cursed out of other offices, but 
insulted? No, never!” 

It is all in the point of view. I got 
insulted once and it cost me one of the 
biggest cases I ever didn’t write. My 
client had been rather snappy with me 
and I felt sore, so when his birthday 
came around I looked at his card and 
decided I would be real independent 
and not call on him this birthday. 

A few months later I permitted my 
dignity to take a back seat, called on 
him and after batting around for awhile 
he said: “Mul, you are a fine salesman. 


‘I was waiting for you in September on 


my birthday and was ready to give you 
an order for $200,000—had plenty of 
money then, but the market has gone 
down, so I won’t take any.” 

Today I am a multi-millionaire. Yes, 
I mean it. I have been in the business 
long enough to have a few million be- 
hind me. My wife and children will not 
get the millions, but if I should die to- 
day these millions will be distributed. to 
others, and I like to think because I 
have happened to call on certain people 
at certain times that somewhere a home 
will be kept together—here a mother 
will be able to give her children her 
time; there, a boy will get that educa- 
tion he hankers for; over here, a daugh- 
ter will not have to make a rich. love- 
less marriage; some business will not 
have to go into a receiver’s hands; an 
institution will be able to carry on—and 
all because I have made it possible for 
these many people to enjoy the good 
that can come from these millions. 

This “millionaire” idea is not new; I 
just pass it along. 
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Assisting the World’s Largest Producer 


Associate of Charles P. Rogge, Who Paid for $16,500,000 in 1929, 
Describes Allotment of Working Time, Approaches and Man- 
ner of Selling; On Job at Eight O’clock in the Morning 


If you look down on Park Avenue at 
8 o’clock in the morning you do not see 
the unbroken stream of motor cars that 
are noted later in the day, moving up one 
side of the grass plots and down the 
other, bumper to bumper like an endless 
belt. At that hour the restless proces- 
sion is only beginning to take form. Each 
individual car can be seen gleaming in 
the morning sunlight. It is not neces- 
sary for people who own expensive cars 





CHARLES P. ROGGE 


to be about their business so early. Eight 
o'clock is an hour for laborers to be on 
the job, and for yawning clerks to open 
up offices and dust them out in prep- 
aration for the arrival of important ex- 
ecutives; although it is too early for the 
businessman. 

3ut one office in the huge New York 
Central Building which stands astride 
Park Avenue is different. At 8 o’clock 
the wheels start going round. The chief 
is there at his desk. His efficient secre- 
tary and his small staff of alert young 
men are there. I know, because I am 
there, too, in my capacity as assistant 
and adviser to the world’s largest indi- 
vidual producer of life insurance sales. 


Paid for $16,500,000 in 1929 

As assistant to Charles P. Rogge, I 
have often been asked—in fact, I am con- 
stantly being asked—to explain how he 
does it. The whole insurance fraternity 
knows that in 1925 Charles P. Rogge 
personally wrote $10,000,000 in paid for 
life insurance, which was no mean 
achievement; that in 1929 he had in- 
creased these figures progressively to 
$16,500,000. Others in the insurance 
game—big producers and little fellows 
plodding along—are naturally anxious to 
ferret out the secrets of such amazing 
success. Or are there any secrets? 

Let’s call them secrets if you wish, 
though Mr, Rogge is constantly trying 
to disillusion you on that point. The 
rst secret is disclosed in the second 
Paragraph of this article. It is the se- 
cret of hard work. Five days a week 
Charles P. Rogge works, and I mean 
works, without pity for himself, though 
with plenty of consideration for his help- 


By LOUIS W. SECHTMAN, 
Aetna Life, New York City 


ers. Others may begin at 9 o’clock, but 
we steal an hour on the business world; 
and if 5 o’clock finds work still to be 
done, we do it—the helpers being paid 
liberally for overtime. 

This brings us up to the second secret 
of Mr. Rogge’s success—which is system. 
What do we do so early in the morning? 
In the first place, we have no hang-overs 
of work from the day before; no accu- 
mulation of bothersome unfinished de- 
tails to get in the way of a new day’s 
accomplishment. Our plans have been 
laid, and are subject to modification only 
if the morning’s mail brings in some new 
factor. We start with the morning’s 
mail and every item of it is at once dis- 
posed of, including the “fan mail,” for 
like a radio announcer, this man who 
has been, so to say, broadcasting the 
message of bigger insurance business, re- 








LOUIS SECHTMAN 


ceives hundreds of letters from mén who 
have boosted their sales by trying his 
methods. 

Schedule of Calls Made Out 

The mail disposed of, we turn to lining 
up the work ahead of us for that day. 
The work envelopes are inspected and 
put in perfect order. The schedule of 
calls is made out. For each call there 
is a set-up—one of the famous Rogge 
sets-ups—a folder embossed with a metal 
seal, to which are attached certain beau- 
tifully-printed cards containing analyses 
of the special policies in which Mr. 
Rogge deals exclusively, and other mat- 
ter, according to whether the particular 
call is a first or second visit. These go 
into Mr. Rogge’s little bag, together 
with a few other properties such as, for 
instance, handy sample bottles. 

At some time between 9:30 and 9:45 
o'clock, at which hour many men are 
just beginning to grapple with the day’s 
work, Mr. Rogge and I leave the office— 
bound for some part of the New York 
financial district comprehended under the 
term “Wall Street.” 

Now let me tell you of a feature of 
our procedure which combines the = se- 
crets of hard work and system. We 


make sixteen calls a day. Like everyone 


else we have to take account of the law 
of averages—and sixteen calls a day is 
our way of beating that law. You in- 
surance men who are discouraged and 
think there isn’t any business to be 
found, just note this: the old law of av- 
erages can be made to work for you 
instead of against you. Try sixteen calls 
a day and see if I’m right! 

But, many an insurance man who has 
not read Mr. Rogge’s explanation of his 
methods will say, how can anyone make 
so many calls in one day? Why, be- 
tween waiting for your man, cajoling sec- 
retaries to let you in, and giving the 
prospect your sales talk, there isn’t time 
for a fourth that many calls! Whit’s 
the secret here? Just this: Charles P. 
Rogge doesn’t wait long for any man— 
and he never delivers a sales talk! 

I accompany him everywhere so I 
know. It is true that almost always he 
alone sees the prospect, while I wait for 
him. I never wait long. Between calls 
we confer. He tells me what happened 
on the last call. We plan the next one; 
we work out littie devices; I give him 
reminders. 

The Contact With Secretaries 

Charles P. Rogge looks and acts like an 
important, prosperous, busy business man 
and a gentleman, too. He can brush by a 
secretary if necessary. But generally 
here is what he does. He has a very 
small, neat personal card. On it he 
writes, “I have a message for you—one 
minute please? C. P. Rogge.” That gets 
him in. Then does he start an endless 
stream of talk? No. In his own words, 
he starts to play a game with Mr. Pros- 
pect. Also, as he confesses himself, the 
minute he crosses the threshold he be- 
comes an actor—he plays a part, and how 
thoroughly he has learned his role! He 
says something like this: “Mr. Blank, 
everyone knows you are a busy man, and 
you’re a good sport to give me a minute 
of your time. Here’s my message at a 
glance.” As he gets off this little speech 
he hands the prospect the proper set-up, 
on which the features of a special policy 
are printed so briefly and clearly that 
they can be read at a glance. Then he 
looks at his wrist-watch, reaches for his 
hat, and says: “My minute is up. If 
you will just let me have the date of 
your birth, I will send you something 
that will interest you.” And he begins 
“sidling,” as he calls it, toward the door. 
He always gets the date of birth, and 
often the prospect calls him back and 
pursues the subject further right there. 
As Rogge says, “I am playing a game 
with him; I toss him the ball and he 
tosses it back.” In other words, by re- 
fraining from drowning his prospect in 
a flux of words, he gives the other man 
a chance to say something, to ask ques- 
tions--to begin, in short, to commit him- 
self. 

Two Minutes Enough 


Further details of Mr. Rogge’s meth- 
ods have often been printed and anyone 
can learn all about them by writing him. 
I propose here merely to give a few il- 
lustrations and to cite some of his per- 
tinent maxims. One day as he was about 
to enter a certain executive’s office, some 
very important visitors came in. The 
man’s secretary asked Mr. Rogge if he 
would yield place to the newcomers. He 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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THE REGAN AGENCY 
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Properly presented and carefully handled, 
life insurance can always be sold and delivered 
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The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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Stock Liquidation Cases wuo 


Subject Is Too Vital for Business to Ignore It If Properly Presented 
by Agents; Data About Concerns Soon Volunteered; 
Examples of Sales Arguments 


By WALTER A. CRAIG, 


General Agent, State Mutual, Philadelphia 


Walter A. Craig, author of the accom- 
panying article, is a graduate of the Phila- 
delphia Central High School and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania where he attend- 
ed the Wharton School of Finance. While 
in college he was a quarterback on the 
football eleven and was editor of the high 
school and college magazine. He entered 
life insurance in 1915. He has the degree 
of C.L.U., and ts an expert on business 
insurance, stock purchase plans and trust 
estates. 


Closing a stock liquidation case has a 
thrill all of its own. You've triumphed 
over sales resistance not only of one in- 
dividual but of a combination of them. 
Your skill and technical knowledge here 
won out over a series of operations, 
beginning with the opening skirmish 
with one stockholder, running the gamut 
of all the stockholders, the accountant, 
the banker, the lawyer, and, finally, the 
board of directors. And there is also the 
triumph over the competitive forces be- 
cause when more than one man is to be 
sold we encounter “friends in the busi- 
ness” who are either trying to land the 
case themselves .or are sometimes con- 
sulted about it. 

Not everybody is adapted to write 
stock liquidation insurance, but many of 
those who are familiar with business 
methods and have the necessary (even if 
superficial) knowledge of accounting, 
business law, corporation accounting, 
etc., have neglected this type of selling. 
Even those who are scared away by the 
thought that they need a lot more 
technique to get by than they have, are 
missing an opportunity. It is not neces- 
sary to devote their entire time to this 
type of business with its disappointments 
which naturally will be experienced by 
the tyro, but it certainly is advisable to 
make it a point to canvass one or two 
business insurance prospects a _ week, 
each time picking up more information, 
and then gradually increasing the num- 
ber of ‘interviews as knowledge and ex- 
perience grow. 

Easy to Arouse Interest 

There is little difficulty in arousing in- 
terest in the stock liquidation idea. The 
members of the closed corporation are 
interested in a plan which will assure 
them more of the company’s stock if 
they live and could guarantee them a 
fair price in cash for their own stock 
holdings when they die. It isn’t parti- 
cularly difficult after creating that inter- 
est, to get the necessary information to 
draw up the brief. It isn’t very much 
more of a task to get them examined. 
But that’s as far as a great many stock 
purchase cases go! 

Seldom is business insurance actually 
placed without the question of outlay 
coming up. No matter how satisfactorily 
we develop our case; how necessary we 
Paint the need, business men want to 
know “what will it cost?” That matter 
had better be brought up early in the 
Case and their capacity to pay deter- 
mined, even before we seek to learn their 
insurability. 

In our selection of prospects in the 
first place we should choose only com- 
Panies whose financial status we know is 
good. In that initial interview, then, 
State casually what the approximate first 
year outlay will be, and get the back- 
fire before putting a lot of effort on the 


case. If they haven’t got the money to 
buy the insurance find it out at once. 
You can say: 
Getting Information 

“We are very grateful to you gentle- 
men for giving us this necessary in- 
formation. As we have said, we shall 
treat it confidentially, and will, after 
giving the situation careful thought, pre- 
pare a brief, outlining our plan for the 
solution of your problem. We will also 
prepare a statement showing how much 
it will cost to insure each man’s holdings 
and how much it will cost the survivors 
to acquire the deceased man’s stock. It 
isn’t a matter of what you will check 
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out each year; it is a question of what 
‘will it cost in five years, ten years, twen- 
ty years to acquire the stock of the first 
person to go. You will find that cost 
ridiculously small over a period of years. 
You will find that the largest outlay will 
be the first year. Figuring roughly, to 
cover each of you three men for the 
$50,000 required, would necessitate an 
initial outlay of approximately $4,200. 


That is if you will pay it on the annual’ 


basis, and this is the way you would 
prefer to pay it, isn’t it?” 

If $4,200 is more than they can stand, 
you'll hear about it immediately. Better 
learn the real low down then than at 
your third interview. If it is, feel them 
out a little further: 

“That figure, of course, would cover 
all three of you for your entire holdings; 
that would be the ideal arrangement. 
Many firms insure for only a part of 
each man’s holdings to start with and 
in their agreement arrange for the pur- 
chase of the balance in some way agree- 
able to all parties. Perhaps it would be 
advisable to draw up the plan, covering 
each of you for half your holdings? 
How would that do?” 

Figures Are Definite 

Then you have something to work 
upon. You now know they can lay out 
$2,100 a year and you can afford to 
pursue the case with reasonable assur- 
ance that it will not flounder for want 
of their capacity to finance it. 

We try to make that brief for the 


second interview, as personal as possible, 
preparing a copy for each party at in- 
terest. Particular pains are taken to 
show how, based upon their statement, 
record of earnings and the actual value 
of assets (not alone the book value), 
we arrived at the per share value of the 
stock. We include a statement showing 
how the life insurance method of finan- 
cing the agreement compares with any 
other method, following the outline used 
by Seefurth. This is an effective way to 
illustrate the total figures, but we also 
include the idea what the per share cost 
will be of acquiring the stock. For ex- 
ample :— 

A is 35 and his interest is $50,000, rep- 
resenting 500 shares of stock. In five 
years suppose the actual outlay for the 
insurance will be $5,200. Should A, die 
in the fifth year, the cost to the sur- 
vivors to acquire A’s stock will be only 
that $5,200, or a per share cost of $10.40. 

Cost Is Cheap 

In ten years suppose the outlay would 
be $9,900. Mr. A, going in the tenth 
year, would make the per share cost to 
the survivors $19.80. And so on for each 
five year period until we cover A’s ex- 
pectancy. Then we are able to say: 

“Thus you see, gentlemen, that prop- 
erly viewed, even if A lived as many 
years as the tables say he should live, 
the cost to acquire his holdings would 
be considerably less than you could hope 
to acquire them from his estate, and 
what’s even more comforting, you will 
have paid for them little by little over 
the years and out of current earnings.” 

That’s presuming death. Following the 
form we use, “Presuming Survival,” it 
is shown what the actual cost each five 
year period will be. This illustrates 
forcefully to the business man, accus- 
tomed to paying large premiums for all 
sorts of casualty insurance, that prop- 
erly viewed life insurance costs less thar 
any form of insurance he uses. 

Casualty Insurance Comparison 
ian discussing this phase I like to use 
this :— 

“Look at that twentieth year showing, 
gentlemen, on Mr. A’s $50,000.° You will 
note that in twenty years you will have 
deposited with the company $17,600; that 
if Mr. A is still alive and he withdrew 
from your group you could sell the con- 
tract for $16,400.. So that the twenty 
years of insurance will have cost $1,200. 
That is 12/100 of 1% per year for the 
$50,000 coverage. Wouldn’t it be great 
if out of every $17 of casualty insurance 
premiums you paid out, you were guar- 
anteed to have $16 refunded to you? 
Properly viewed, then, isn’t life insur- 
ance cheaper than any other form of in- 
surance you are called upon to use? Go- 
ing on with our illustration, that twenty 
year cost of the insurance is $1,200. That 
is an average of $60 a year, and that is 
equivalent to $.12 per year per share of 
stock. 

“To sum up this matter of cost then, 
gentlemen: viewed in terms of per year 
per share for insuring and per share 
cost of acquiring the stock, is there any 
plan of financing the stock liquidation 
idea that even remotely approaches this 
life insurance method ?” 

The Emotional Appeal 

In personal insurance we are all fa- 

miliar with the fact that it is good sales- 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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whether or 
not we did 
$72,000,000 
our first 

5 years. 
Ask the 
individual 
associated with 
us if he 

got his 
share 


through-—— 
Organized 
Service 
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KEANE-PATTERSON 
AGENCY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


225 West 34th Street 
Telephone Chickering 2384 


225 Broadway 
Telephone: Barclay 3670 


60 John Street 
Telephone: John 4107 


226 Main Street 
White Plains 


Telephone: White Plains 9086 
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GROW with “BEN and BEN” 
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Build a Successful Career 


Your “Success Limited” Runs On A Definite Schedule 








PROMOTION “TIME TABLE” 








I, SOLICITING AGENT 


Selling success virtually guaran- 
teed by our training system 


2. DISTRICT AGENT OUT OF COLUMBUS 


Learn the job at first hand—care- 
ful instruction — close supervision. 


3. DISTRICT AGENT IN OUTLYING TERRITORY 


Gain strength from standing on 
own feet—still carefully supervised 


4. AN AGENCY OF OUR OWN 


Our Company is eager to promote men 
qualified for outstanding success by such 
thorough training and valuable experience 


PAUGH & HADLEY, General Agents 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
908 Beggs Building 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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} The Hard Knocks of Life and Sport 


What “Biffy” Lee, Knute Rockne’s Old Assistant, Has Learned From 
Baseball, Football, Movie Theatre Ownership, Steel 


One would need travel a considerable 
distance to meet a man who has had a 
more interesting career of high human 
interest spots than Jay L. Lee, now man- 
ager of the Phoenix Mutual Life in Buf- 
falo. He has milked cows on a farm, 
done hard jobs in a steel mill, had a fling 
in the show and picture business, coached 
football and baseball teams, and sold life 
insurance in a mechanic’s house long 
after the hour when most people go to 
bed in small towns. And “Biffy” Lee, 
as he is known in athletic circles, al- 
ways has a most attentive audience when 
he arises to address Phoenix Mutua’ 
people as his is the faculty of dramatiz- 
ing these experiences in a way which 
peps up audiences. 

It would take more than a column to 
describe Lee’s experiences, but it is a 
very readable career; ard so here goes 
for the column: 

Born on a Farm 


Mr. Lee was born on a farm in Tuscola 
County, Mich. After his father died he 
was raised by his grandparents, his 
grandfather being a United Brethren 
minister. His grandfather retired from 
the ministry after which he moved to 
Bay City, Mich., in 1894. For a year 
in the country Lee had thought he was 
going to school, but upon entering school 
in Bay City he was told that this didn’t 
count; and so he was sent back to the 
first grade. However, at the age of 17 
he was graduated from high school. 


Starts Playing Sports 


His first experience playing on a uni- 
formed baseball team was at age 10 and 
his first football playing experience was 
as a freshman in high school. Injury 
in a football game not only caused him 
to go on crutches for a period of eight 
months but also kept him from entering 
Annapolis after having been appointed. 
Having no money and deciding not to 
work his way through college he left 
home ‘and went to Detroit where he 
worked for the Solvay Process Co. and 
played football on the team of the De- 
troit Athletic Club. This amateur team 
was sponsored by a group of wealthy 
members. After four years he found 
himself in debt, but decided to enter 
Albion College, a small Michigan educa- 
tional institution. He arrived at Albion 
with twenty-six cents in his pocket. 
There he played football and baseball, 
becoming captain of the baseball team. 
Later he entered Notre Dame University 
where he played football, being graduated 
in June, 1912. He faced the world owing 
It $500 and with eighty cents in his 
pocket, and a wife. In order to get 
through Notre Dame he had worked in 
a hospital and also in a malleable iron 
foundry and played professional ball dur- 
ing the summer under an assumed name. 
All in all he played professional baseball 
for seven years. 


Works in Steel Plant 


_The day after Lee was graduated from 
Notre Dame he went to work for the 
United States Steel Corporation at its 
plant in Gary, Ind., where he remained 
until September, 1915, at which ‘time 
he took his first professional coaching 
Job, together with teaching work. He 
got his job at Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
la, through his former roommate at 


Plant Job and 


Notre Dame, Charles E. (Gus) Dorais, 
All American quarterback in 1913. 

The first rate book which Mr. Lee 
carried was in April, 1916, with the Royal 
Union Mutual Life. He was a part- 
timer, selling insurance when not busy 
with his coaching and teaching. 

In August, 1916, he was recalled to 
Notre Dame University as an assistant 
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football coach, but continued to sell life 
insurance on the side, this time for the 
Equitable of Iowa. Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
lived with Knute Rockne, the head Notre 
Dame coach, and Mrs. Rockne while they 
were in South Bend. 


Goes Into Picture Business 


The Royal Union had been keeping an 
eye on him and in December, 1916, asked 
him to become general agent of ‘that 
company in Davenport, Ia. : 

Along came the World War. Mr. Lee 
entered aviation, being commissioned as 
a bomber at Erlington Field, Texas. Fol- 
lowing the war he returned to Oskaloosa, 
Ia., to re-enter life insurance, but in- 
stead got into the motion picture busi- 
ness, eventually owning two theatres in 
Oskaloosa and two in Clinton, Ia. For 
a time he was on easy street; then he 
suddenly went broke in 1922, 

He continued in the picture business, 
selling pictures out of Omaha and Chi- 
cago. The call of football became strong 
again and he accepted a position as as- 
sistant coach at Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, Ja. This meant selling life in- 
surance at night, no novelty for him. 
The National American Life called him 
to the Home Office at Burlington, Ia., as 
Home Office representative. Later that 
company merged with the Royal Union. 
While in Burlington he organized a team 
for the city in the Mississippi Valley 
League of Professional Baseball Clubs. 
He not only organized the team, but built 
a baseball park; and handled the busi- 
ness affairs of the club. His duties as 
Home Office representative of the Na- 
tional American Life, by the way, were 
to represent the president and general 
manager whenever needed; manage the 
Home Office general agency, and sell in- 


Life Insurance 


surance work. 


Joins Phoenix Mutual 

That was his career up to the time he 
joined the Phoenix Mutual Life and his 
first appearance with that company was 
at a convention at Bretton Woods, After 
spending three months at the Home Of- 
fice, attending the first training school 
it had been his privilege to be at, he 
settled in Olean, N. Y., on October 1, 
1925. For a year he managed the Olean 
agency and then was transferred to the 
Buffalo agency as manager on October 
1, 1926, since which time he has held 
that position. 

Mr. Lee has been a successful manager 
of the Phoenix Mutual, but he was too 
well known in college and athletic cir- 
cles not to be very much sought after in 
those circles. So when the University 
of Buffalo announced a $5,000,000 Endow- 
ment drive to begin October, 1929, he 
was induced to take over the coaching 
of the football team because it was be- 
lieved that a successful team would as- 
sist in the drive. The teams had won 
but one game in five years and were of 
no particular value to the school as an 
emotional or advertising asset. Under 
Lee it was different. The team won five 
out of seven games played in 1929, two 
of the victories taking place while the 
drive was on. What was predicted to 
happen did happen. The result of the 
drive was $5,500,000, and Lee was given 
credit for $1,000,000 of that amount be- 
cause of the success of the football team. 

Golden Lessons Learned 

Mr. Lee was asked by The Gold Book 
to tell what he has learned of advantage 
to him as an insurance manager from 
the various walks of life he has traveled 
so colorfully, and often with so much 
satisfaction to those who have had the 
benefit of his time and attention. Here 
is his size-up: 

“From professional baseball I learned 
that it is better to be escorted to the 
depot by a brass band than it is to be 
met at the station with a brass band upon 
your arrival. I learned further from 
professional baseball to pay no atten- 
tion to jeers. 

“From the show business I learned 
that it is difficult to put on an act suc- 
cessfully without make-up; that a proper 
stage-setting is essential, and, further, 
that most people judge a picture by its 
frame. 

“In the steel mills I learned that if 
they don’t know who you are, then break 
something. 

“From football I learned the necessity 
of keeping going when one is scared to 
death or when one cannot see an open- 
ing; also, I caught the value of team 
work and sportsmanship. and the neces- 
sity for rapid adaptability. 

“From all the above and from life it- 
self I learned aggressiveness and that 
nothing can be done through defense 
only. . 
“And, finally, from everything I have 
done, success or failure, I learned the 
necessity to be prepared and to be re- 
hearsed; and the sum total of all this 
learning furnishes the essence of life 
insurance success.” 

Why He Flopped at the Beginning 

In discussing his several exits from 
and re-entries into life insuranee during 
the early stages of his insurance career, 
Mr. Lee said that the first time he en- 
tered the business he was given an hour 


in which to master its details sufficiently 
to meet prospects face to face. In that 
hour a life insurance man attempted to 
explain the whole business, including 
what reserves meant; got his signature 
to a contract; presented him with a rate 
book, a sample policy and some applica- 
tion blanks; and said: “My boy, go to 
it.” Lee started out with this equipment 
and naturally didn’t do so well. 

= learned from that experience,” he 
said to The Gold Book, “that you sell 
exactly in proportion to your knowledge. 
My knowledge in this instance was prac- 
tically nothing, a goulash. As a result 
I flopped. But I was in life insurance 
long enough to realize its possibilities 
and that was why I kept on returning 
to it. Later, the more I was prepared 
the more I sold. That’s why I am such 
a keen believer in proper training and 
supervision.” 

Letter from Knute Rockne 

In a letter to The Gold Book, Knute 
K. Rockne, director of athletics of the 
University of Notre Dame, gives the fol- 
lowing estimate of Mr. Lee: 

“Mr. Lee was one of our peppiest 
quarterbacks and a fine outfielder in 
baseball. He was a fine student as well 
as athlete, was a boy with a keen mind 
and a sensible philosophy of life. He 
acquired his nickname ‘Biffy,’ not from 
biffing the ball with the bat in baseball, 
but from his tackling in football. 

“I consider Biffy one of my real 
friends and no one is more delighted with 
his success in insurance than we back 
at Notre Dame.” 





NEW PSYCHOLOGY BOOKS 

The number of books being printed on 
Psychology is tremendous. As an illus- 
tration the New York “Times” in one 
issue—August 24, 1930—reviewed four 
which had come to its office in a week. 
They were these: 

Psychology, Normal and Abnormal. By 
James Winifred Bridges. Adolescence: 
Studies in Mental Hygiene. By Frank- 
wood E. Williams. Problems in Neuro- 
sis. By Alfred Adler. The Mind At 
Mischief: Tricks and Deceptions of the 
Subconscious and How to Cope With 
Them. By William S. Sadler. 





SETTLEMENT OPTIONS OR TRUST 

A statement made by M. Albert Lin- 
ton, vice-president of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life of Philadelphia, plainly indi- 
cates that there need be no reason for 
optional modes of settlement and insur- 
ance trusts to infringe one upon the 
other, that each serve desperate and dis- 
tinct needs. 

“Which type of service,” says Mr. Lin- 
ton, “should be selected in any given 
case depends upon the service of the 
beneficiary. In many instances when 
the amounts involved are moderate and 
the contingencies simple, the life insur- 
ance service will prove most satisfactory. 
In other cases where the amounts in- 
volved are large and the contingencies 
complicated the trust company undoubt- 
edly will prove most satisfactory. At 
bottom ‘there should be no irreconcil- 
able competition between the life com- 
panies and the trust companies. Our 
energies could more profitably be devot- 
ed to a co-operative effort to separate 
the cases into the two classifications. By 
so doing we shall render the maximum 
benefit to all concerned.” ‘ 
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As HISTORIAN tells us that the world is moved not alone 
by the mighty shoves of its heroes, but also by the aggregate 


of tiny pushes of each individual worker. In this business of ours 
there are many who give it mighty shoves by their individual suc- 
cesses. They have in them the fiber of real achievement and their 


success is, indeed, individual. 


I like to regard this agency as a huge loom weaving these fibers 
into a solid whole—a maze of evenly woven strands resulting in a 


harmonious pattern instead of a hodge-podge of knots, tangles and 
snags. 


Several strands enter the loom—estate planning service, large 
circulation facilities, legal advice and educational programs—these 
are the warp. Following them are hundreds of threads—the men— 
these are the woof. Out of the loom comes the finished product— 


organization—this is the fabric, stoutly woven. 


There is the participation of all with one and one with all; an 
exchange of knowledge; an interchange of enthusiasm; a formation 
of the group habit of success; a healthy morale maintained by the 
scientific service and assistance given by those individuals whose 
knowledge, though highly specialized, is shared alike by all. 


Metropolitan Agency 
The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
of Cincinnati, Ohio 


225 Broadway, New York City General Manager 
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Dividend Options and the Insured 


Most Advantageous Course for Policyholder to Follow Is To Use 
Dividends Each Year to Purchase Additional Insurance, or 
to Deposit Them at Compound Interest 


By JOSEPH B. MACLEAN, 
Associate Actuary, Mutual Life 


Insurance upon the mutual plan in- 
volves the payment by the insured of 
premiums which are higher than actual- 
ly necessary and a consequent adjust- 
ment through the payment or allotment 
of so-called dividends. Viewed simply 
as an adjustment of an overpayment the 
dividend is most naturally a cash pay- 
ment or refund and is sometimes so de- 
scribed by the companies. In the early 
days of life insurance it was not always 
convenient for the companies to pay out 
large sums in cash as dividends. Some- 
times these refunds were made in the 
form of “scrip”—i. e., by note, payable 
either at a stated date in the future or 
at the maturity of the policy and which 
might or might not bear interest in the 
meantime, or in the form of additional 
insurance of a larger sum payable at 
death or maturity. The scrip plan, how- 
ever, soon disappeared and, until the 
appearance of the tontine and deferred 
dividend systems, it became usual to 
allot dividends annually in cash with an 
option to take in lieu thereof the equiva- 
lent in the form of additional insurance 
without evidence of insurability. From 
about 1880 to 1906 the larger companies 
adopted almost exclusively the deferred 
dividend system under which practically 
all dividends were paid in cash. A va- 
riety of options was offered but, on ac- 
count of the larger sums involved, the 
option to take the equivalent additional 
insurance was necessarily dependent on 
good health and required either a medi- 
cal examination or a prior election. 

After the Armstrong investigation the 
annual dividend system again came into 
general use, being in many states re- 
quired by law. The various statutes pre- 
scribed many details, not only in regard 
to the times and general principles of 
surplus distribution, but also in regard 
to the optional methods of allotment, re- 
quiring the companies to give policy- 
holders a certain choice in regard to the 


— of receiving refunds or divi- 
dends, 


The New York Law and Dividends 


rhe present New York insurance law 
—which in this respect applies to all 
companies incorporated in the State of 
New York and to contracts issued in 
the State of New York: by other com- 
Panies—specifies that, except in the case 
of Term or Industrial policies, the owner 
of the policy may elect to take his divi- 
dend in one of four forms. These are: 
(1) In cash; (2) in part payment of any 
Premium due on the policy; (3) as a 
paid-up addition to the policy, or (4) as 
a deposit at interest. The law further 
Provides that the company may require 
the policyholder to elect one of these 
methods and that if the policyholder 
does not do so the dividend will be 
Credited automatically as a paid-up addi- 
tlon—i. e., as additional insurance. The 
difference may be noted here between 
the election of a dividend option and a 


non-forfeiture option—i. e., cash, paid- 
up, etc. In the latter case the company 
may provide in the policy for any op- 
tion to be automatic in default of elec- 
tion, while in the former the law de- 
termines which one shall be automatic 
leaving the company no alternative. 
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In the case of Term policies there is 
no option to take additional paid-up in- 
surance and the automatic option is cash. 
In the case of Industrial policies, divi- 
dends being very small, no options are 
allowed, the company determining the 
method of allotment which is applied 
automatically in every case and is sub- 
ject only to the approval of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. Incidentally, the 
option to deposit dividends at interest 
under Term policies is not a required 
option but is available only if the com- 
pany so provides in the policy. 

Accelerated Endowment Plan 

An option not referred to in the New 
York Law, but which he found in the 
contracts of some companies is that 
known as the accelerative endowment 
pldn. Under that plan each dividend is 
immediately applied as declared to con- 
vert the policy into a specified endow- 
ment of successively earlier maturity 
date. The dividend is at once extin- 
guished while the policy becomes defi- 
nitely payable at the carlier maturity 
date or, of course, at previous death. 
Under this system the maturity date is 
“accelerated” to the maximum extent 
and will arrive sooner than where divi- 
dends are accumulated in the usual man- 





ner and later applied to mature the pol- 
icy as an endowment. If death should 
take place in the meantime, however, 
no benefit will have been had from the 
dividends since only the face amount of 
the policy will be paid while premiums 
will have been paid in full. Perhaps it 
is this feature of the system which has 
prevented it from becoming more popu- 
lar. At any rate, it has not been widely 
adopted. Where dividends are accumu- 
lated with a view to their use later in 
order to mature the policy as an endow- 
ment, or to shorten the premium paying 
period, the insurance in the meantime 
increased by the dividend additions or 
deposits and the cost of this additional 
coverage naturally delays the date at 
which maturity can be effected. The 
difference, however, as a rule, is not very 
great, especially where dividends are ac- 
cumulated at interest rather than as 
additional insurance. 
Exercise of Move Usual 

Returning to the more usual options 
as specified in the New York law it is 
interesting to note the manner in which 
these options are exercised. A consoli- 
dation of the dividend disbursement 
items of about a dozen of the principal 
companies shows that at the present time 
about 75% of all policyholders draw their 
dividends and the remainiitg 25% do not 
draw them. Dividends paid in cash 
amount to about 12% of the total rang- 
ing form 6% to 18% in different com- 
panies. Large deferred dividends pay- 
able only in cash formerly greatly in- 
creased these percentages, but now these 
have practically ceased and the chief 
factor in this item now is probably the 
proportion of Term insurance written. 

Between 60 and 65% of all dividends 
are applied in payment of premiums due. 
This is perhaps the normal use of the 
dividend in most circumstances and the 
practice in some companies of providing 
the insured with a premium notice show- 
ing the net amount due after the divi- 
dend is deducted naturally tends to in- 
crease the proportion of dividends ap- 
plied in that way. In some companies 
the proportion of dividends applied to 
pay premiums is as high as 75%. Occa- 
sionally, it is as low as 50%. While only 
25% of all dividends is left in the hands 
of the company either as additions or 
deposits, there is no question, in my 
opinion, that that is the better course 
to follow. When the policyholder takes 
cash or premium reduction, which is the 
same as cash, it is not more valuable 
to him than any other cash, while under 
either of the other two options he gets 
something which he can obtain in no 
other way. Dividend additions not only 
give insurance at net cost, but at a net 
cost which eliminates the most important 
items of expense and lower than the 
regular rates of the company after al- 
lowing for dividends. 

It is this feature which renders the 
system of high premiums withyhigh divi- 
dends an advantageous one from the 
policyholder’s point of view. The higher 
his premium is the higher will the divi- 
dend be and the more additional insur- 


ance will he be able to buy at net cost 
and irrespective of his state of health. 
High premiums, of course, slightly in- 
crease the amount of expenses but not 
seriously and not enough to offset the 
advantages just referred to, in addition 
to which there is, of course, an increase 
in security from the company’s stand- 
point. 
10% of Dividends Allowed to Remain as 
Additional Insurance 

In view of these advantages it is 
rather surprising that so low a propor- 
tion .of all dividends are allowed to re- 
main with the company as additional 
insurance. The proportion is only about 
10%, varying from 23% in one company 
which makes a special feature of that 
option to less than 5% in several others. 
The dividend deposit option, especially 
in recent years, has been more popular 
and at present 15% of all dividends is 
deposited at compound interest. Ir is 
undoubtedly the fact that the average 
policyholder does not understand the 
dividend addition option. When told 
that his dividends have automatically 
been applied in that manner in default 
of other election he often objects, say- 
ing that he gave no such instructions 
and he frequently feels that he has been 
made to buy something which he did 
not want and which it was to the com- 
pany’s interest to sell him, thus mis- 
understanding both the motive and the 
benefit. Deposits, on the other hand, 
he can understand, and even where divi- 
dends have been deposited and he de- 
cides to exercise a different option, he 
does not feel that he has lost anything. 
Another point in favor of deposits from 
the policyholder’s point of view is their 
greater cash value and their more pow- 
erful effect in connection with paid-up 
and endowment options. These things 
together with a liberal interest rate, as 
high as 5% in some cases, for small 
amounts withdrawable on demand are 
advantages which the policyholder can 
see much more readily than the value 
of increasing insurance protection even 
though it be of an amount substantially 
greater than the accumulated cash divi- 
dends. 

Larger Accumulation in Later Years 

The fact that the additional insurance 
is purchased on a single premium basis 
and is, therefore, relatively small, re- 
sults in a slow growth of total protec- 
tion at first but the accumulation looms 
large in later years. Two different ideas 
are sometimes met with in this corfnec- 
tion. One of these is to apply the cash 
dividend to buy the largest possible 
amount of additional protection—i. e.. 
on a net single premium one year term 
basis. Naturally this will give much 
more protection at first but as each 
year’s dividend is thus entirely used up 
—having no value thereafter—a very 
rapid increase in the amounts of the an- 
nual dividends would be necessary to buy 
the same additional 1 Year Term insur- 
ance each year. For example, on the 
present dividend scale of the Mutual Life 
the annual cash dividends on an Ordi- 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Progressive Company writing # 


Group - Wholesale - Salary Deduction - Non-Medical 
and Sub-Standard «+ Limit on One Life $300,000.00 


Assets Liabilities Safety Fund Total Insurance in Force 
$542,140,977.93 $502,453,576.73 $39,687,401.20 $3,307,549,253 


A Progressive Agency offering / 


TRUE PREFERRED RISK CLASSIFICATION FOR THE AI RISK 
PROMPT ACTION ON SURPLUS LINES PHOTOSTATS 
EQUITABLE RATING ON THE SUBSTANDARD RISK BY YEARS 
FAIR CONSIDERATION OF THE BORDERLINE CASE 
GROUP INSURANCE: ADVANTAGES TO BROKER AND INSURED 
NON-MEDICAL: 3000 LIMIT TO AGE FORTY-FIVE 
GROUP ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS—MODIFIED LIFE 


Prompt and courteous service given to brokers and 
our agency supervisor in glad to assist at any time. 


HARRY GARDINER, General Agent 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, 225 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Telephones: Barclay 1070-1-2-3-4 


H. G. PRATT, Office Manager 
EDWIN J. ALLEN, Supervisor 
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LIFE ANNUITIES 


By JOHN R. LARUS 


Actuary and Assistant Secretary, Phoenix Mutual Life 





Mr. Larus is a graduate of Yale. 
Upon leaving that mstitution he wen 
with the Phoenix Mutual Life. Tn 
February of last year he was made ac- 
tuary. In 1918 the Actuarial Society 
made him a fellow and for several years 
he has been a member of its council. 
Among organizations to which he be- 
longs are the American Mathematical 
Society, American Statistical Associa- 
tion and American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. His hobby is 
a flower garden, where some of Hart- 
ford’s most beautiful gladiolus grow. 











From a financial standpoint, every in- 
dividual stands on the horns of a dilem- 
ma; he may either die too soon or live 
too long. Premature death brings up 
the spectre of family obligations unpro- 
vided for; deferred death brings up the 
spectre of one’s self unprovided for. 
Dependents or dependence—we must 
face one or the other. When we are in 
the productive period of our lives the 
danger of untimely death is paramount, 
and the life insurance salesman urges 
us to buy straight life or term insur- 
ance,—or, if our circumstances warrant 
a heavier outlay, he includes coverage 
for our old age problem and sells us 
long term endowment. He tries to ap- 
proach us at an early age, when he can 
offer as much as possible for our pre- 
mium cost. 


There is an occasional income earner 
without dependents, or with dependents 
already provided for, who can be in- 
terested in a program involving an old 
age income alone. Deferred annuities 
are, however, not particularly salable, 
for the saving in premium over contracts 
providing for some death benefits is 
hardly enough to ‘overcome the pros- 
pect’s aversion to the loss of his prin- 
cipal in case of early death. 

However, another large group of peo- 
ple has approached the end of their 
productive period with a fair sum of 
money laid away for their declining 
years. In most cases those previously 
dependent upon them are now self sup- 
Porting, so that the main worry of the 
individual is that his income may not be 
sufficient for his wants. To such a per- 
Son the life insurance company offers 
the only safe and sure way of increased 
meome that cannot be outlived. The 
individual dares not amortize his prin- 
cipal, because he has no knowledge of 
the number of years he will live. If he 
ves longer than he surmised, he will be 
in want, his principal dissipated; if he 
lives a shorter time, he will have been 
unnecessarily abstemious in his drains 
upon capital. The insurance company, 
however, through its ability to group 
him with hundreds of others and thus 
form a class which will obey the laws 
of mortality, can return to him each 
year a definite portion of principal to- 
gether with interest on the balance, 
and, by its ability to balance gains 
aga:nst losses, ensure the continuation 
of the pre-determined income irrespec- 
live of the duration of his life. This is 


the so-called single premium immediate 
annuity contract. 


Compensating Advantages 
Annuities are, therefore, really bought 
as investments. In return for the ab- 
sorption of principal at death there are 

many compensating advantages: 


1. As near absolute safety as is at- 
tainable in this world is obtained. Obli- 
gations of old line life insurance com- 
panies are considered in the class of 
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government bonds, 

2. The income return is high, for it 
includes also a return of principal. 

3. The return is uniform and guar- 
anteed each year, since an annuity is a 
contractual obligation. 

4. The problem of picking a good in- 
dividual investment, or group of invest- 
ments, is eliminated. The insurance 
company assumes this responsibility and 
stands back of its choice with all its 
assets and resources. 

5. It has been said that there is no 
such thing as a block of stocks or bonds 
that may be put away and forgotten. 
Financial conditions change periodically 
and securities that were once the proper 
type for conservative investment often 
swing into the speculative class. More- 
over, bonds mature, and the problem of 
reinvestment must be faced. While the 


investor may now be capable of taking - 


proper care of these matters, it must be 
remembered that many of these prob- 
lems will arise in his later years when 
his mind is less active and his contact 
with the business world less firm. When 
an annuity is purchased, the responsi- 
bility of making proper shift of invest- 
ments is placed in the capable hands of 
insurance executives. 

6. Annuities are in general less sub- 
ject to taxation than other forms of 
investment. The Federal Income Tax 
Law, for example, exempts the income 
from annuities until the full amount of 
purchase price has been returned. 


Wide Appeal of Annuities 

The form of immediate annuity may 
be varied to fit individual needs. If the 
prospect’s wife is living, it can be ar- 
ranged, by reducing the return some- 
what, to have the income payable so 
long as either is alive; or the return 
may be guaranteed to run for a definite 


number of years whether the annuitant 
lives or dies. 

Annuities do not appeal alone to those 
in moderate circumstances, Many very 
wealthy men have shown wise conser- 
vatism by purchasing from insurance 
companies guaranteed incomes of sums 
large enough to ensure their comfort in 
old age, leaving them free to use the 
rest of their funds for business or spec- 
ulative investments. They have cast out 
the proverbial anchor to windward. 

In recent years, well-to-do individuals 
have often purchased annuities for the 
benefit of friends or relatives. This type 
of contract includes those obtained for 


unmarried (or married) daughters, faith- 
ful servants, and members of the family 
who because of mental or physical im- 
pairment are not able to provide for 
themselves. 

We hear daily of the dissipation of 
legacies and insurance funds payable in 
one sum. Many beneficiaries are pru- 
dently avoiding this possibility by the 
purchase of life annuities. 

For the wide-awake field man who 
keeps these and other suitable types of 
prospects in his mind and approaches 
them as they manifest themselves, there 
seems to be an added opportunity for 
service to his community. 


New Estate Tax Law Now 
Effective in New York State 


By HAROLD DUDLEY GREELEY, 
Member of New York Bar 





Harold Dudley Greeley is a prac- 
ticing lawyer in New York City. He 
formerly practiced as a New York 
certified public accountant. He is lec- 
turer on Estate Accounting and Taxa- 
tion in Columbia University, a post 
which he has held for the past ten 
years. In 1924 his handbook on the 
administration of estates (Estate Ac- 
counting) was published by the Ronald 
Press Co., and he is now engaged in 
preparing a new edition which it 1s 
expected will be off the press by the 
first of the year. 

He was the New York Supreme 
Court referee who decided the five 
insurance use and occupancy case of 
Miner-Edgar Co. v. North River Ins. 
Co. This decision was printed in full 
in “The Insurance Law Journal” for 
June, 1928. 

Among professional activities he is 
a member of the tax committee of the 
American Water Works Association 
and is chairman of the committee on 
commercial arbitration of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants. The 
latter committee is conducting a na- 
tion-wide investigation of the cost to 
industry of commercial disputes. 











The old adage that nothing is certain 
but death and taxes could be modern- 
ized for practically all of us by striking 
out the word “and.” Death taxes in 
various forms and with various titles 
have been imposed for many years and 
are now found in all except three states. 
They are imposed also by the Federal 
government. Not only is there a pro- 
nounced lack of uniformity in the sta- 
tutes of these forty-six jurisdictions, but 
almost all of the important questions 
have been litigated and the courts have 
by no means been consistent in their 
decisions. For New York estates, further 
complexity has resulted from the fact 
that there have been four statutes each 
with a separate set of regulations, rul- 
ings, and decisions; the Federal estate 
tax, a transfer tax on the estates of 
residents, a transfer tax on the estates 
of non-residents, and an estate tax. 

In an estate of any size it usually has 
been necessary to apply three of these 
statutes at the same time and to follow 
different and inconsistent procedures in 
computing taxes under them. As if this 
were not enough to plague the con- 
scientious person who wanted to pay 
what was due but only what was due, 
along came a court decision declaring 


one of the three New York statutes un- 
constitutional and leaving the tax world 
in a quandary as to the effect of this 
decision on those sections providing for 
reciprocity which were included in the 
unconstitutional statute but not specifi- 
cally covered by the court decision. 
Then came the enactment of another 
statute containing prov:sions which it 
was believed would cure the defect in 
the unsound one and new attempts to 
have this statute declared void. 

Action of N. Y. State Legislature 

The 1920 legislature in New York has 
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endeavored to cut the Gordian knot by 
repealing all of the three New York 
statutes and substituting for them one 
kind of tax applicable to all estates, ef- 
fective September 1, 1930. The new tax 
is greatly simpl'fied and should be rela- 
tively easy to interpret, because it is 
based very largely upon the Federal 
estate tax which has been in force sihce 
the beginning of the World War. The 
distinctive feature of it is that the tax 
in each case is a percentage of the value 
of the net estate, the rates ranging from 
4/5% on estates not exceeding $150,000 
to 16% on those exceeding $10,100,000. 
The value of the net estate is com- 
puted by making certain deductions 
from:the value of decedent’s real and 
personal. property of all kinds except 
real property situated outside of New 
York and tangible personal property 
(for example, works of art) having an 
actual situs outside this state. These 
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TOMORROW IS CAUGHT ! ! 
(Visit Us) 


Usually tomorrow is at least 


one day ahead— 


But tomorrow is caught 
in the Training Division of the 
J. Elliott Hall Agency— 


Today we are doing what 


most offices will be doing 





tomorrow, in training men: 





Here’s why! 


SYDNEY S. DUNNING ° . 
Educational Director Well organized course i1n 


separate suite, consisting of fundamentals, sales 


talks, Prospecting—Incoming and Programming. 


THIS GIVES CONFIDENCE 


J. ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
50 Church Street New York 
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HEADWORK PLUS FOOTWORK 


New York University’s Splendid Course Requires Practical Application 
In Field Of Principles Taught In Class; Teachers Who Have 
Made Course Success; Interesting Students In Spring 1930 Class 


Two schools of thought predominate 
in the agency end of the business today. 
One believes in a further expansion along 
educational lines, feeling that the trend 
of the past few years is highly com- 
mendable; the other holds that this 
tendency is all to the detriment of the 
business, that life insurance must al- 
ways be sold through an emotional en- 
treaty, the general opinion held in the 
past. In brief, the appeal to the intellect 
versus the heart appeal. 

The agent who can recognize the vir- 
tues of both schools, master the rudi- 
ments of each, and not let ‘himself be 
infiuenced too strongly one way or the 
other, is the one who will surge ahead 
most rapidly and likely reach the more 
impressive heights. He will take advan- 
tage of worthwhile educational facilities, 
forming for himself an invaluable back- 
ground, and at the same time not lose 
sight of the heart appeal, the only kind 
that certain people will respond to. Ob- 
viously, the agent of the future will have 
to be more thoroughly informed to reach 
a public more enlightened about insur- 
ance. It would seem, therefore, that the 
recent spread of insurance education in 
home offices, in general agencies, and 
in our schools and universities, is decid- 
edly worthwhile. 

Draws Students from Wide Area 
_ Some of the most alert men engaged 
in the business today, in the home offices 
and in the field, are graduates of one of 
the finest training courses in the coun- 
try, that instituted at New York Univer- 
sity and at present directed by James 
Elton Bragg. The New York Univer- 
sity course has attracted students from 
all parts of the country and of all ages; 
it can, in fact, boast of having drawn to 
it middle- aged men, successful in other 
tanks of endeavor, ‘who had the urgent 
desire to learn the rudiments of insur- 
ance. This course has it over many 
other similar schools in that it promotes 
Practical application of the principles 
taught, in the field. It is required that 
every student put in a certain amount of 
tim: “on the street,” and turn in a strict 
accounting of how his time has been 
Spent. 

It is surprising the amount of insur- 


ancc members of the course write at the 
same time they are studying. For in- 
Stance, thirty-eight membe ors of the class 
who hegan the course in January of 1930 


produced a total of $2,929,237 of exam- 
ined business during an eight week per- 
iod, an average of $9,635 per week per 
agent, achieving this record while spend- 
ing fourteen hours a week in the class- 
room and many more hours preparing 
for the classes, for it is not a “snap- 
course” by any means; stiff assignments 
are required. Of this group of agents 
eleven were beginners; fourteen had 
sold life insurance less than two years; 
and thirteen had sold more than two 
years. The average earning of these 
agents in first year commissions were 
$11.38 per call and $23.50 per interview. 

Much of the credit of the outstanding 
Success of the New York University 








Instructors N. Y. U. Life Insurance Training Course 
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course must be attributed to the hard 
working and efficient faculty that has 
been maintained there since the course 
was incepted eight years ago. Famous life 
insurance names have had a hand in turn- 
ing out well equipped graduates; such 
men as Griffin M. Lovelace, John A. 
Stevenson, Vincent B. Coffin, Ralph G. 


James Elton Bragg 


Leon Gilbert Simon 


Engelsman, Leon Gilbert Simon, Horace 
H. Wilson, Dr. Robert Retzer and James 
Elton Bragg. 

Over the years many faculty changes 
have taken place but the calibre of in- 
structors has remained consistently high. 
The original course was founded by 
Messrs. Lovelace and Stevenson, who 





Instructors and Students of Spring 1930 Class 


came to New York from the widely 
known Carnegie Tech School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship, in Pittsburgh. 
The past year’s classes were, as men- 
tioned, directed by Mr. Bragg, who 
taught the functions and fundamentals 
of life insurance; assisted by Ralph G. 
Engelsman, who took charge of prac- 
tical selling; Horace H. Wilson, who 
handled the subject of the psychology of 
buying motives, and Leon Gilbert Simon, 
who taught business insurance, in which 
he is a recognized authority. 


Subjects Studied 

These are the subjects which are in- 
cluded in the course: 

1. The Functions of Life Insurance: 
What will life insurance “do” for your 
prospect? Specifically and definitely, 
why does your prospect need life insur- 
ance ? What are the many uses of life 
insurance? What human needs are cov- 
ered by life insurance? How can you 
analyze your client’s situation in order 
to ascertain his needs for life insurance ? 
How can you render a professional ser- 
vice to your clients? How can you in- 
crease your business and expand your 
clientele through your ability to apply 
life insurance to important human prob- 
lems ? 

2. The Fundamentals of Life Insur- 
ance: How does the “machinery” of life 
insurance operate? What are the under- 
lying principles of legal reserve life in- 
surance? What are the various forms of 
policy contract? What are the specific 
uses of each form of contract? What do 
the various provisions of the contract 
mean? How can you translate the policy 
contract into simple, sales-assisting Eng- 
lish which your prospect will understand ? 
What are the income options and how 
can you use them in your selling? 

3. The Psychology of Buying. Mo- 
tives: Why does anyone buy anything? 
How can human beings be persuaded to 
buy life insurance ? How can you increase 
your knowledge of human nature? How 
can you apply your knowledge of human 
nature in increasing your business? 

4. Practical Selling Methods: Who 
are your prospects? How can you find 
prospects? How will you “approach” 
vour prospects? What are the most ef- 
fective ways of handling the usual ob- 
jections to life insurance? How can you 
organize your sales appeals in order to 
make them effective? What will you say 
to your prospect? How can you manage 
your time and energy in such a way as 
to get the most out of your ability? 

5. Business Insurance: How does, life 
insurance solve certain important busi- 
ness problems? How can you analyze a 
business insurance case? Who are pros- 
pects for business insurance? How can 
you work out a life insurance proposi- 
tion to cover the automatic transfer of 
control in a business upon the death of 
a partner or major stockholder? How 
can you increase your sales of life in- 
surance for personal needs through the 
use of the business insurance approach ? 

6. Wills, Trusts, and Estates: What 
is a will? What is a trust deed? How 
can you use the will approach in selling 
life insurance? How is property passed 
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Intelligently Applied 
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(Over $150,000,000 Paid- 
For in force July 1st, 1930) 


THE FRASER AGENCY 


J. M. FRASER, General Agent 
Largest Agency of 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE BRANCH OFFICES 
149 Broadway 1440 Broadway, New York City 
New York, N. Y. 886 Main St,, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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THE SOUTHERN FARMER 
AND LIFE INSURANCE 


Many insurance agents in the South 
do not try to sell insurance to farmers. 
They think it too hard and prefer to 
pursue the line of least resistance—go 
after people in the cotton mills, the 
stores, the factories. 

But not all agents are easily discour- 
aged and that you can sell farmers if 
you know how to do it is proven by 
the success of many agents. One of 
them in Greensboro, N. C., is Reece P. 
Harry, who paid for $634,000 in the first 
six months of 1930. He is a vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life’s $400,000 


Club. 
As Seen by College Professor 


S. M. Derrick, professor of rural eco- 
nomics of the University of South Caro- 
lina, analyzed for me some reasons for 
the average farmer’s antagonism to life 
insurance. He said that opposition grew 
out of the nature of the farmer’s work, 
his inheritance, and his experience. 
Farmers are extremely dependent be- 
cause they are ever facing two forces 
over which they have no control, and 
are ever combating them: the weather, 
and the price of their products. How 
many wide-awake executives in cities 
would invest their money and time in 
something where the weather plays so 
important a part, where there is so much 
fluctuation in price? The fact that a 
farmer will take a chance also helps 
bring about over-production, the terror 
of the farming regions. It is Professor 
Derrick’s opinion that if the element 
of chance were removed, many southern 
farmers would give up farming. They 
have the speculative instinct. 


The Weather 


The fact that the southern farmer is 
so dependent upon weather and prices 
is one of the fundamental reasons why 
he is such a difficult prospect. In poor 
crop years, he is flat broke and his cred- 
itors are pushing him for money spent 
in making the crop. He does not often 
have three good years running and so 
has difficulty in meeting premiums; 
therefore, is hesitant in taking out in- 
surance. Furthermore, many farmers 
look upon insurance agents as “sales- 
men,” and their experience with sales- 
men has not always been happy. Fre- 
quently, just the reverse. Buying gold 
bricks has happened too often. Another 
handicap to agents is that by inheritance 
the farmer may be dubious about life 
insurance. We hear often: “My father 
did not carry life insurance, and after 
his death the family got along as usual. 
Why should I spend money on life in- 
surance when I can buy five cows, or 
that good tract of land adjoining my 
farm?” 

It is also pointed out by Professor 
Derrick that there is insurance antago- 
nism in the fact that farmers are pessi- 
Mistic or fatalistic. Weather and crop 
uncertainty make him shy of incurring 
instalment payments. 

Agent Harry’s Viewpoint 
_When the analysis of Professor Der- 
tick was presented to Mr. Harry for 
Teview he immediately declared that the 
analysis was sound, but also took the 
Position that if the insurance agent 
knuckled down to the acknowledgment 
and quit, not devising ways and means 
of upsetting the prejudices, he was miss- 


By J. WILLIAM BRICE, 
Greensboro, N.C. 


ing a lot of opportunity to sell life in- 
surance. 

While Prof. Derrick’s general diagnosis 
of the farmer is true of the class, it is 
not necessarily correct so far as certain 
members of the class are concerned. 
Naturally, if an agent goes out cold- 
canvass, soliciting every person he meets 
without thought of their situation, 
whether they have been successful or 
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failures, whether they are drifters, 
whether they are heavily in debt, wheth- 
er they are so sunk in pessimism that 
they never can emerge, he will. score 
nothing but zeros. But you must so- 
licit in the country as intelligently as 
you do in the city. Successful agents 
in the city pick and choose; if wise, 
they use discrimination in making up. 
their prospect lists. There are lots of 
people in the city upon whom an agent 
would be foolish to waste time. The 
same goes for the country where there 
are plenty of prospects if you know 
how to find them. 
Community Never Broke 


Even when there are crop failures, 
with accompanying periods of intense 
depression, there are always people who 
escape the morass in which so many 
are floundering. If communities went 
dead broke, the banks would fail, the 
stores would close, the newspapers would 
suspend business. They don’t in such a 
wholesale manner. Sometimes the situa- 
tion is dark, but it is not that dark. 

The argument that Neighbor Jones 
and Neighbor Smith were stung by pat- 
ronizing a salesman who proved unde- 
pendable—even a gold brick artist—is 
reversible. It works the other way too. 
There are Neighbors Robinson and 


Thompson who patronized salesmen 
whose words turned out to be worth 
their weight in gold, and that has in- 
spired confidence, just as the other kind 
of salesmen has bred distrust. Now, if 
you have the confidence of a community 
by working in it some years so that 
everybody knows you, the mere fact 
that you have shown that you are re- 
liable makes people want to transact 
business with you. 

When what you are selling is life in- 
surance, and you have been selling it 
for years, the benefits of that life in- 
surance are seen all about the commu- 
nity. And people want those benefits 
and will sacrifice to get them, whether 
they are pessimists, fatalists, or what- 
not. 


Pessimists Have Family 
Obligations, Too 

Even pessimists and fatalists have chil- 
dren and households, and farmers are 
not different from other people in that 
they want to see their families get along 
and their property saved. Insurance is 
the best way to create an estate, if you 
haven’t one, in the country, just as in 
the metropolis, and to conserve the es- 
tate if you already have one. 

It is true that insurance often lapses 
in hard times, but hard times do not last 
eternally and farmers can meet the sit- 
uation just as other people do. 

It was Lord Chesterfield, in one of 
the letters to his son, who said that the 
surest way to carry your point is to 
know the character of the man; find 


the weak points in his armor; and ham- 
mer away at them. The problem of 
the agent is not solved by merely know- 
ing the background of the farmer and 
his prejudices, but in understanding the 
individual and pounding home his needs. 

Furthermore, in selling farmers, there 
is a fight and lots of people like a fight. 
Every sale is a stimulator. Writing farm- 
ers is not a one interview job. Per- 
sistence is necessary so that after you 
understand his problem and his charac- 
teristics you will know how to win the 
battle. 


A Sale 

Mr. Harry gave the following exam- 
ple of how he sold one farmer: 

“On stopping at a country store to 
get a soft drink, several men were talk- 
ing, one of whom happened to be a 
policyholder of mine. We exchanged 
greetings; chatted a few minutes. Then 
the policyholder said, half jokingly, he 
had a friend who wanted to take out 
some life insurance. The man referred 
to, a young man of 25, immediately held 
up his hands and said, ‘You can’t sell 
me any life insurance. Right then I 
changed the subject, got his mind off 
insurance. It happened that this man 
had taken an agricultural course at the 
state school. I asked him how much 
it cost a year to attend college, and, 
as he gave these figures, I jotted them 
down, their total amounting to $4,000. 
I started him thinking by the state- 
ment that up to the point where he had 
finished college and gone to farming 
with his father, he had cost his father 
$10,000. Then the query, ‘Wouldn’t you 
like to show your appreciation of what 
he has done for you? Your father, al- 
though he does not consider you an in- 
vestment as he does a business deal, 
would appreciate it, and be more proud 
of you if he knew that you thought 
enough of his kindness to protect him 
in case something happened to you.’ 

“The young farmer then said, ‘I'd like 
to think about this.’ I told him I was 
going to be in the neighborhood in about 
two weeks and would call on him then. 
After calling on this prospect two more 
times, I wrote him up a $5,000 policy, 
and he is one of the most pleased pol- 
icyholders I have.” 





Selling Insurance To Japanese 


In Greater New York there are more 
than 2,000 Japanese. Most of them are 
fairly prosperous and nearly all of them 
have the American point of view of 
wapting to get ahead and believing that 
they have the characteristics and quali- 
ties which will cause them to be suc- 
cessful. Life insurance has a great ap- 
peal to them. A large amount of life 
insurance is written on Japanese and 
there are some unusually able Japanese 
life insurance agents in New York just as 
there are on the Pacific Coast and other 
places where there are Japanese colonies. 


One of the Japanese agents who has 
spent some time in the business is Sada- 
kichi Miki, a member of the general 
agency of Harry Gardiner, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, New York City. Mr. 
Miki is fifty years old, but because in 
his earlier years he devoted a lot of time 
to jiu-jitsu and other physical culture 
activities he looks considerably younger 
than that. There are not many of the 
2,000 Japanese in Greater New York 
whom he doesn’t know. 

In discussing selling life insurance to 
Japanese Mr. Miki says much of the 


battle is won before it starts as it is 


seldom necessary to sell the idea of life 
insurance to Japanese business men. 
Those here know all about it; have seen 
it operate; and know they want it. No 
elaborate sales preparations are neces- 
sary. Canned talks do not go. Those 
who attended high schools in Japan be- 
fore coming to America studied insur- 
ance in the curriculum because it was 
obligatory. Thus, the way is all set for 
an attentive audience whenever a Japan- 
ese starts selling insurance to one of 
his compatriots. 

For nine years Mr. Miki represented 
one company, for five years of that 
time being a member of its $200,000 Club. 
Once in honor of a campaign which the 
agents staged in honor of the president 
of the company Miki wrote twenty-eight 
applications in a month. Miki joined the 
Gardiner agency in January, 1930. He 
ranked fourth in the agency during the 
Summer and was sixteenth on the John 
Hancock Ordinary producers’ list. His 
good humor and good nature are sur- 
prising as he smiles at rejections. While 
he has the Oriental trait of taking things 
as he finds them, not being too depressed 
by setbacks or disappointments, he has a 
very small number of rejections. He 
writes about one hundred risks a year. 
Most of his policies are Twenty Year 
Endowments. The death protection fea- 
ture of life insurance does not appeal 
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much to Japanese. They are more in- 
terested in it from the thrift and dis- 
ability standpoint, They particularlv like 
the disability benefit. Many of the 
Japanese companies do not give it. 


Writes Ads In Japanese 


Miki advertises extensively in Japan- 
ese language newspapers and also uses 
considerable direct mail. In the adver- 
tisements considerable thought and time 
is needed for preparing copy as‘ every- 
thing must be translated from English 
into Japanese and the technical terms 
are not easy to describe in an ad. 

In talking to The Gold Book Miki said 
that life insurance in Japan is growing 
rapidly. Competition is keen; many 
agents in the field. There are about 
forty companies writing there, including 
several Canadian companies. There is 
a tendency of Japanese companies, es- 
pecially the smaller ones, to merge. 


Upon his first arrival in this country 
twenty-seven years ago, Miki settled in 
Seattle, Wash., where he spent seven 
years. His major activity was selling 
stocks, but he also taught jiu-jitsu, and 
published a year book of the Japanese 
in Seattle and vicinity. This book, which 
was sent to Japan to be made up, was 
a novel thing to the Japanese in Wash- 
ington and enjoyed a heavy sale among 
Miki’s countrymen who were eager to 
know more about the achievements of 
their brothers in the new country. 

When the investment company with 
whom he was employed went “on the 
rocks,” Miki came to New York where 
he first engaged in selling real estate, 
and then bonds, until he joined a life 
company. 

Miki found the Japanese in New York 
City to be divided in four distinct class- 
es: those representing Japan firms with 
branches in this country, a class which 
usually stays here for an average of 
about three years; a permanent class of 
merchants, doctors, dentists, tailors, 
clerks, etc.; students in American col- 
leges and universities, here only tem- 
porarily; and the working class. 


Marriage Problem 


The biggest handicap that Japanese 
men living in this country face is the 
improbability of marriage. And there 
are many of them now at the marriage- 
able age. Since the United States im- 
migration laws have tightened up and no 
more “picture brides” (or any other 
kind) are allowed to enter, there is little 
chance of marriage except with those 
of other nationalities. Even American 
born Japanese, who have been on a visit 
to Japan, cannot marry ‘there and bring 
their brides to this country. This all 
indicates that the 120,000 Japanese popu- 
lation in this country today will certain- 
ly tend to decrease, for inter-marriage is 
not particularly prevalent. 

Although life insurance selling takes 
a great part of Mr. Miki’s time he docs 
find some to give other Japanese in- 
terests. For instance, he is on the exe- 
cutive committee of the Japanese As- 
sociation, a civic organization promoting 
mutual aid for members, education of 
the Japanese’ and protection of their 
interests; a member of the Japan So- 
ciety, a Japanese-American joint organi- 
zation fostered to cement good feeling 
between the two peoples; and a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The energetic agent used to take part 
in many physical exhibition matches, but 
has not done much of this lately although 
his superb physical condition would still 
warrant it. 

The Japanese in New York City have 
a number of other organizations in addi- 
tion to those mentioned. The Nippon 
Club has about 300 members who gather 
occasionally for social and _ intellectual 
pursuits. The club has its own building 
at No. 161 West Ninety-third street and 
attracts many of the business people who 
want relaxation in the evening. There 
are also several religious associations, 
which have departments of great benefit 
to the foreigner. These give information 
as to living and boarding in the Metro- 
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politart district; furnish education for 
both the young and old; offer occupa- 
tional training and employment service. 


Japanese Americanization 


There is a definite reason not always 
recognized why the Japanese take to 
Americanization more quickly than other 
Eastern peoples. It is because Japan is 
fundamentally an immigrant nation like 
America and its people have the same 
psychology as the Americans. The coun- 
try is not so old as people in general 
believe, and was built up primarily by 
those who emigrated from China, India, 
and other nations of the East. It was, 
in fact, a melting pot for Eastern peo- 
ples, just as America has come to be 
a melting pot for most all nationalities. 

Consequently, the Japan of today is 
somewhat astonishing to the tourist, so 
up-to-the-minute are the tendencies in 
the cities. The younger generation, in 
particular, refuses to follow the old cus- 
toms. Many of the rural districts and 
smaller towns retain the old habits, but 


- the cities some time ago started to adopt 


many phases of the Western civilization. 
The business of life insurance, in line 
with other revolutions, has not lagged 
behind but has kept pace and no doubt 
will show remarkable gains during the 
coming decade. 


What Albrecht Learned 
On Vacation Trip To 
Mountains Of Vermont 


William F. Albrecht, who is manager 
in the Bronx of a branch of the Charles 
B. Knight agency, Union Central, re- 
cently returned from a vacation in New 
England. It was in the White Moun- 
tains. After he reached his office he 
began to think of what he, a city man, 
had learned on that vacation which would 
help him in his business, and he wrote 
the Union Central about it in his char- 
acteristic vein. The Union Central 
thought his comments clever enough to 
send to all the agents of the company. 
Here is what he learned during this va- 
cation trip as communicated to the 
Union Central: 

“When berrying, you've got to pick 
the whole bush. Wandering around 
doesn’t fill your pail: so now I’ve de- 
cided to see what kind of prospects the 
men are who rent the other offices in 
our building. 

“Hay is of no use at all unless it’s 
cut and put into a barn; so now I’m 
going to cut down that list of prospects 
and make them policyholders. 

“After three hours of tennis and four 
hours of golf, I could still go to a dance 
in the evening; so now I realize I could 
do seven hours of field work a day with- 
out dropping from exhaustion.” 
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Unconventional Sales Appeals Are 


W. E. DIEFENDORF'’S Favorites 


Resourcefulness and a Vivid Imagination Have Closed Many a 
Big Case for Mutual Life Brooklyn Manager; Now 
Good As His Father’s Successor in 42 Year-Old 


When the fate of a big case is in the 
balance and the usual selling methods 
have been unsuccessful in bringing it 
to a close then is the time for a con- 
centration on the bizarre and unusual. 
This, in brief, is the sales philosophy 
which has brought success to Warren 
E. Diefendorf, Mutual Life manager in 
3rooklyn, and one of the cleverest pro- 
ducers in the Greater New York terri- 
tory. 

Ever since Diefendorf came into the 
business some fifteen years ago he has 
shown his flair for the unusual whether 
it be in the approach or in the close 
of the sale. 


His Early Experiences 

To appreciate Diefendorf’s point of 
view on selling it is necessary to trace 
briefly his career before and since en- 
tering the life insurance field. He is 
the son of Warren T. Diefendorf, one of 
the best known life insurance managers 
in Greater New York and who retired 
from the Mutual Life managerial ranks 
early this year after forty years of serv- 
ice. Showing a creative talent even in 
his prep school days, Diefendorf was first 
in the magazine field, selling advertising, 
getting subscriptions and doing some edi- 
torial work for the old “National Maga- 
zine” of Boston. The work was inter- 
esting, but he decided that life insurance, 
his father’s profession, attracted him 
more. He entered the Mutual Life sell- 
ing ranks in the summer of 1914, his very 
first application being written on the lif: 
of a policeman who was standing on duty 
at a street corner. Incidentally, this po- 
liceman later became Commissioner 
Richard Enright of the New York Police 
Department. 

In his second week in the business 
Diefendorf surprised his father by bring- 
It was a lucky 
break, he admits, and for a time there- 
after he had a feeling that the writing 
of life insurance was a sinecure. 

One of the most important steps in his 
early career was to form the partnership 
of Diefendorf & McDowell. McDowell 
was an older man who knew the ropes 
and was generous in his advice to young 
Diefendorf. The two worked Long Isl- 
and territory for several years, specializ- 
ing on cold canvass methods and each 
week when they turned in their reports 
it was generally for from thirty to fifty 
applications, mostly smaller sized poli- 
cies. Diefendorf lost one of his best 
friends when this energetic Scotsman 
passed away a few years ago. 


Organized Argonne Players in France 

When the war broke out Diefendorf, 
a member of Squadron “A,” enlisted in 
the Plattsburg Training Camp, won his 
commission as a lieutenant and became 
an officer on the staff of Major Generai 
Robert Alexander, commanding officer 
of the 77th Division. He served over- 
seas with this division and while in 
France conceived the idea of putting on 
for the entertainment of the soldiers a 
professional theatrical show. With the 
Permission of General Alexander, Dief- 
endorf formed the Argonne Players, a 
group of 77th division soldiers who were 
Professional actors, recruited from the 
front lines and gun pits. The production 
was written and produced at the front 
in the shell- -swept areas. 

The high point in the career of the 
Argonne Players came when their most 


Successful production, “The Amex Re- ~ 


view of 1918,” was presented at the 
Champs Elysees Theatre in Paris for the 
enjoyment of international celebrities at- 
tending the Peace Conference. The af- 
fair was attended by the late Woodrow 
Wilson, Herbert Hoover, various diplo- 
mats and ranking army and navy off- 
cials of the World War. 

Diefendorf’s creative ability was given 
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full expression in the writing and stag- 
ing of this show. It was first presented 
in the Argonne Forest in a German- 
built theatre, twenty-four hours after it 
had been wrested from the enemy. When 
the players toured the divisional circuit 
they actually played under shell-fire and 
it is a fine commentary on the quality 
of the production that the performance 
went on uninterrupted in these newly 
captured theatres even when the shells 
were bursting less than a hundred _ yards 
away 

rat of his highly treasured relics of 
his war days is a program of the Peace 
Conference performance autographed by 
the notables who attended. 
brought back from France a piano taken 
from Alexander Dumas’ old home at 
Fere-En-Tardenois which he still has in 
his home. 


Back to Life Insurance 


War days over, Diefendorf plunged 
into life insurance work again, graduat- 
ing from the New York University Life 
Insurance Course as the biggest producer 
of his class, serving as first president of 
the University Life Underwriters and 
also taking the course in taxation at the 
university. 

After he had been out in the field for 
some months having encouraging success 
on the closing of good sized cases Die- 
fendorf ran into a situation with a dif- 
ficult prospect which marked the turn- 
ing point in his career. The case was 
nearly but not quite closed. Obstacles 
looked unsurmountable. He sought a 


final appointment with his prospect only 
to learn that the latter was leaving on 
the Twentieth Century for Chicago that 
afternoon. 

“I’ve got to see you before you leave. 


He also, 


It is very important,” he said. When he 
was told that this would be quite im- 
possible, Diefendorf said: “All right 
then. I’ll go to Chicago with you.” It 
was arranged, however, that they would 
meet at the Grand Central Station 
shortly before the train left. He asked 
two doctors to be at the station at the 
appointed hour and engaged a room at 
the Hotel Commodore. When the man 


‘arrived twenty minutes before the train 


left Diefendorf shouted at him: “You 
have twenty minutes to be examined. 
The doctors are waiting here.” The 
prospect was amused at such persistence 
and enterprise. He took the examination 
and a $100,000 policy. 

Made Good on $1,000 Bet 

One time the senior Diefendorf called 
his son into his office, worried because 
his son’s production had not been so 
good as he thought it might- be. When 
he suggested that a short vacation might 
help the situation, young Diefendorf 
said: “I agree with you about my pro- 
duction, but if you want to make a little 
bet I'll wager you a thousand dollars 
that in a week’s time I’ll close on a 
million dollars in new business.” His 
father had not expected such a come- 
back and took the wager as a joke. But 
when he saw his son was decidedly in 
earnest he finally agreed. 

There wasn’t a prospect in sight. Die- 
fendorf has a brother-in-law who has 
many friends in high executive positions. 
He called him up, explained the bet, and 
aroused his interest to such an extent 
that the way was paved for sales inter- 
views with four good prospects. He 
sold No. 1 $500,000 of insurance; No. 2, 
$250,000; was turned down by No. 3; 
and closed with No. 4 for $100,000. All 
of this on the first day of his week. 
Then he remembered a case for $150,000 
which he had been working on with a 
fellow agent. The result of a visit to his 
office was the final $150,000. His father 
was dumbfounded when Diefendorf 
breezed in and presented him with ap- 
plications for $1,000,000 of insurance. 

Where Boldness Broke the Ice 

He had a case one time which wor- 
ried him because he couldn’t get an 
appointment to see the prospect no mat- 
ter how hard he tried. Realizing that 
ingenuity was necessary he filled out an 
application blank based on certain in- 
formation he had about his prospect, 
gave it to a young man in his office 
and said: “Take this up to Mr. So and 
So’s office and hand it to him person- 
ally. Make no comment yourself as to 
why you are there but tell him that if 
he wants more information to call me.” 

Diefendorf was waiting for the angry 
phone call which reached his office short- 
ly thereafter. He had a quick apology 
ready with the gentle admonishment that 
the taking of such liberties had been 
found necessary because the prospect 
had not granted him an interview. His 
next move was a luncheon invitation 
which was accepted; it was all that was 
needed to break the ice for a large sale. 
Since that time Diefendorf has sold that 
man and his business associates nearly 
$2,000,000 of insurance. 

Perfumes and Coconuts 

Appreciating that thoughtfulness in 
little things brings in quick returns, Die- 
fendorf has used successfully what he 
calls the “perfume approach.” Little 
bottles of perfume find their way to 


Making 
Agency 


the bridge parties of his prospects’ fami- 
lies; secretaries and telephone opera- 
tors reward him with smiles and quick 
entree to their bosses as a result of his 
small gift. He has given away thou- 
sands of bottles of perfume as some 
agents do blotters and calendars. 

Even the coconut has had its place in 
his selling bag of tricks. He sent a 
batch of them out one time with no 
return address and no wrappings. Cu- 
riosity was aroused, of course. The next 
day each prospect received a polite let- 
ter from Diefendorf explaining that while 
the coconut was a‘hard thing to crack 
it was found to be full of the milk of 
human kindness. Hard-headed pros- 
pects have fallen for this appeal. 

He frequently uses a unique coin stunt 
to draw attention to the value of life 
insurance protection often overlooked, 
consisting of a large gold piece and a 
penny. “Wealth the symbol of gold is 
always something we like to acquire,” 
he will say. “And often it is just in 
front of us but we don’t see it.” His 
friend is then asked to close one eye 
—the penny is held before the open eye 
in such a way as to obstruct the view of 
the gold piece. With the smaller coin 
removed the gold piece is easily dis- 
cernible. It is then easy to explain that 
the penny represents fancied objections 
to taking out life insurance which when 
removed from the prospect’s mind gives 
him a clear perspective of the wealth 
and peace of mind obtained by a proper 
life insurance setup. 


An Exciting New Year’s Eve Sale 


New Year’s Eve is ordinarily no time 
for work but a few years ago Diefendorf 
canceled all social engagements to close 
a $300,000 partnership case for an agent 
in his office. It would have been easy 
to hold over this sale until the new year 
but the appeal of adding $300,000 more 
to the agency’s total was too strong. 

He arrived at’ the office of the three 
partners just as they were preparing for 
an evening of gaiety. First getting their 
permission to intrude a business mat- 
ter he asked the direct question why the 
policies had not been taken. When no 
logical reasons were forthcoming he 
pointed out that they would feel so much 
more secure with the insurance protec- 
tion in starting the New Year. The 
premium could be charged off on the 
old year’s statement, he suggested, and 
probably would not be missed. This ar- 
gument was favorably received, the ap- 
plication signed, and Diefendorf rushed 
away with a check to keep an appoint- 
ment with his wife. A few days later 
the original agent in the case received 
a big surprise when the policies were 
given to him for delivery. 


His Slant on Agency Building 


The same methods which have brought 
success to Diefendorf in his personal sell- 
ing are this year being used in agency 
building. Instead of a large staff of pro- 
ducers he is experimenting with getting 
the maximum results from quality group 
of about thirty-five selected agents. They 
have interests in common and are all 
consistent producers, No drawing ac- 
counts are allowed. 

Newcomers with a will to make life 
insurance a profession are welcomed 
into the agency and after thorough 
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Service Service Service 


The remarkable record of this agency is due to the service 
offered full time agents and general brokers. 


tt! Time!!! 
The greatest asset of life insurance producers is time. The 


saving of days, hours and even minutes, spells success in 
many insurance men’s experiences. 


To save the agent’s and broker’s time, we have inaugu- 
rated a 


48-Hour Service 


for the delivery of policies, and it works. It is the big idea 
of this agency to extend this service, on the endorsement of 
those who have been benefited under its operation. 


LEARN FOR YOURSELF 


Come In And See Us 


LOUIS REICHERT 


General Agent Life Dept. The Travelers Insurance Co. 
45 JOHN ST. Telephone, John 3294. NEW YORK ° 


M. J. HANCEL 


MANAGER 
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PICKING WINNERS 


By H. H. ARMSTRONG, 


Vice-President, Travelers Insurance Co. 


Mark Twain has been quoted as say- 
ing, “You cannot tell a man’s name by 
looking into his face.” Likewise, you 
cannot pick a potentially successful in- 
surance man -by his physical appear- 
ances. The Doones tried to apply a 
physical standard in their valley and the 
very man who did not measure up be- 
came their ruler. Intelligence tests, 
phrenology, and even astrology have 
been known to make mistakes. Conse- 
quently, we are left to choose according 
to our own experience. 

Any agency man can give you a cata- 
logue of the virtues which he hopes to 
find in an agency candidate. Often and 
glibly they are reeled off. Merely to 
enumerate them would seem academic— 
of a_ search 
through Webster for likely qualities. But 


apparently the result 


to me they are very real for these vir- 
tues have been dramatized from time to 
time in the successful men whom I have 
been proud to meet and know through 
my business associations. 


A Tip from a Master Golfer 


Harry Varden, an old master of the 
royal and ancient game, says that if a 
man keeps his head down, he can have 
many other faults and still become a 
good golfer. If he does not keep his 
head down, it makes no difference how 
perfect his form may be otherwise he 
will never become a golfer. There is 
similarly a fundamental virtue in selling 
insurance and that virtue is industry. 
Look closely at those in attendance at 
a Leaders’ convention of any company. 
If there are 400 in attendance, they will 
be as different as 400 men can be: tall, 
short — young, old — handsome, plain — 
Broadway, Main Street—some magnetic, 
others negative in personality. Many 
different factors have entered into their 
qualification for attendance but one 
common factor was present in every 
case—industry. 

In a city ot 75,000 in New York State 
a man of my acquaintance is earning 
$40,000 a year in commissions which he 
personally built up as a producer. He 
lays no claim to being overly blessed 
with selling ability. But how that man 
can work!! And how systematically he 
works!! You can stop him on the street 
any day of the week and find in his 
pocket a carefully written route sheet 
prepared the night before which he will 
follow until the close of the business 
day. He is not only industrious—he is 
intelligently industrious. He knows that 
a large part of the world’s business is 
done before lunch, and until 1 o’clock 
he confines himself to new business 
calls. With an account as large as his 
he has a good deal of “looking after” 
to do, but that work is methodically 
Saved until the afternoon. Whatever 
secret there may be in this man’s suc- 
cess lies in the intelligent industry which 
he applies to his day-in and day-out 
work, 

Industry is not confined to the big 
centers where obviously there are many 
upon whom to call. The worker always 
finds work to do. There is Henry T, 
who lives in a small rural town in the 
South and yet makes the Quarter Mil- 


lion Dollar Club regularly. His day, 
starting at 7 o’clock in the morning, may 
last until late at night. He covers his 
county like the dew. And he can stand 
in the middle of the public square and 
give you the insuring possibilities of 
every man in each store on that square. 
Henry calls on prospects, The law of 
averages takes care of him. 


Your Own Boss 


An insurance agent is running his own 
business. He regulates his own time, 
chooses his own circle of activity, and is 
his own boss. He is an executive, and 
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his job requires the exercise of the same 
qualities that would make him a. suc- 
cessful merchant, a successful farmer, 
or a successful factory foreman, or in 
fact a leader in any business. The price 
of success in any line is high, and pay- 
ing it is not particularly comfortable. It 
means hard, driving work and courage 
to keep going in the face of discourage- 
ments. While the clerk closes his desk 
at 5 o'clock, the insurance agent who 
reaches the heights works on. His best 
campaign is often planned at night. He 
feels his responsibility to his family, his 
friends, and his company. The big prob- 
lem in the insurance business today is 


to get hold of men who will stand this~ 


gaff of work. It is easy enough.to find 
men who are willing to “golf” or 
“bridge” themselves into the insurance 
business, but managers and _ general 
agents do not want them. And who can 
blame them? ; 

To me one of the most delightful 
qualities to be found in a good salesman 
is his histrionic ability. One of the best 
exponents of the art was Harry B of the 
Far West. I must confess that Harry 
knew only one contract. He merely 
never bothered about the others. His 
prospecting was reduced to no system. 
But oh, what a word picture he could 
paint! The interesting feature of his 
method was its application at the point 
calculated to get the best results. It 
was applied upon delivery of the policy. 
Getting the application and having the 
prospect examined were mere prelimi- 
naries. The delivery was his “piece de 
resistance.” He opened the interview 
by presenting the policy as if he had 
obtained the unobtainable. Then fol- 


lowed masterly word pictures of what 


this policy would do for the man and 
for his family, with dark hints of what 
might befall them without it. He was 
no tyro driving the hearse up to the 
door. He simply made the prospect see 
that he had an opportunity to acquire 
an asset for happiness. It was all ac- 
complished by his ability to dramatize 
the prospect’s situation rather than rely 
on abstract statements. Whenever I 
hear of anyone speak of the power of 
emotion to get action, I think of Harry. 
He got action at the rate of a million 
dollars production a year. The man with 
such natural sales ability has a wonder- 
ful opportunity in the insurance busi- 
ness, 


The Asset of Personality 

I think this matter of acting is one 
of the manifestations of personality. It 
is one of the greatest factors in our 
business and the man who lacks in per- 
sonality has his cards stacked against 
him. We do not require personality 
that fits all types because a commission 
agent has a large enough field and can 
work in a circle of his own choice, but 
we must have in our candidate a per- 
sonality that will impress favorably at 
least one class of desirable customers. 

There is Harry’s modern counterpart 
—the tabloid salesman, and I mean no 
disrespect. He is the actor par excel- 
lence. Elimination has left him only the 
few telling phrases or even gestures. He 
works on the theory that the straight 
line is the shortest distance between two 
points. He gets down to and disposes 
of business. Direct and effective—quite 
a virtue today. This is quite different 
from the old popular impression of an 
insurance agent. Years ago, as a spe- 
cial agent, I visited many small towns 
looking for representatives. Inquiries 
made of the banker, the postmaster, or 
the doctor would almost always get the 
reply, “Why don’t you take Bill Smith? 
He is always talking.” I think recent 
developments in training methods have 
had a great deal to do with correcting 
this. The planned sales talk makes the 
average salesman present his proposi- 
tion in a short, logical, interesting, and 
convincing way. The old theory that 
salesmen are born is not true today. 
They can be made. 


A> Man Who Will Continue to Grow 


In recent years business has been 
turning more and more to life insurance 
aS a necessary support. There are cer- 
tain classes of men who are fitted by 
instinct and training to make the most 
of this opportunity. I count many such 
among my acquaintances, but one par- 
ticularly exemplifies this type. He came 
to life insurance with a splendid busi- 
ness background, coupled with a nat- 
ural inclination to make a_ thorough 
study of whatever he undertook. He 
has thoroughly mastered the functions 
of life insurance and is using that knowl- 
edge in solving business problems. That 
business men in his community have rec- 
ognized his ability to help them is evi- 
denced by his being numbered yearly 
among our big producers. I know this 
man will continue to grow in the busi- 
ness. He not only keeps up to date but 
he is continually checking himself and 
his methods. If something does not 
work, he learns why and corrects it. He 
is a trained thinker. This ability has 
been applied in a line of work profitable 
to all concerned. This type of man 


needs no “wet nursing.” He knows what 
he wants and how to get it. 

In no discussion of this kind can I 
fail to omit my old friend, John H., of 


the Middle West. He exemplifies the 
noble virtue of company loyalty. I met 
him soon after I came into the business. 
It was twenty-five years ago but I have 
never forgotten his customary answer to 
my usual greeting of, “How is busi- 
ness?” I can see now his smile of con- 
fidence as he would always reply, “O, 
business is always good with the old * * * 
company.” It was easy to believe him. 
No doubt many customers did likewise. 
Although after a few years in the busi- 
ness I learned that he represented a 
company of limited opportunities. Since 
then, my experience has taught. me, 
above all else, to look for loyalty, Loy- 
alty is the rarest and least cultivated of 
traits, yet it is the greatest asset in 
business. Some men are so constituted 
that they are always looking over the 
fence at the green grass in the next 
pasture. Such a man becomes a dis- 
turber in an organization, and regard- 
less of his production, does more harm 
than good. 

Picking winners in the insurance busi- 
ness is much like the devoted alumnus 
getting good football material for his 
alma mater. When he sees a husky 
broad shouldered youth, he visualizes 
his crashing through the opponent’s line. 
A slim fleet-footed high school graduate 
may mean a fast half back skirting the 
ends, When I see men exhibiting the 
qualities exemplified by this gallery of 
successes, I immediately think of the 
profitable use they could make of them 
in the insurance business. 

Necessity for Frankness 

Knowing the necessary qualities of 
successful men is one thing—holding to 
that standard is quite another. If agency 
managers would be frank with them- 
selves they would have to admit that 
their standards of selection in their 
search for the ideal candidate are too 
frequently forgotten when talking 
across the desk to a man out of a job 
who wants to engage in the insurance 
business through their agency. Rather 
than discourage such an applicant, they 
look at him through rose-colored 
glasses, painting a picture of a business 
worthwhile, of ‘financial independence, 
and of the advantages of that particular 
company or that particular agency— 
whereas they might be more honest and 
better agency men if they frankly told 
the applicant some of the characteris- 
tics necessary to success, which he did 
not have. 

I am still looking for the.man who 
combines all the virtues of the ideal 
agent. Perhaps I am Merlin following 
the “gleam.” But in the meantime out 
of this search have come men who with 
the broken sword of a single virtue have 
fought their way to the top. Agency 
organization is not an exact science and 
I am glad that it is not. It makes for 
the romance of the business. 





MAGISTRATE McADOO LEFT $5,000 


William McAdoo, late chief magistrate 
of New York City, who died this year, 
left only $5,000 in his estate. There was 
no life insurance. In order to provide for 
his widow and daughter a benefit fund 
was gotten up by citizens with $100,000 
as the goal. During his career of fifty 
years Mr. McAdoo was a Representative 
in Congress, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and New York Police Commis- 
sioner. 





Nothing is so uncertain as life and 
nothing is so certain as life insurance, 
says the New York “Evening Journal.” 
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230 Park 


“EYE fo 


“There she goes!” 


A hundred thousand heads were thrown back. 
A hundred thousand necks strained to see the Graf 
Zeppelin pass over New York. 


From the deep canyons of the streets her imper- 
turbable silver splendor was visible for only a 
moment. 


But everyone who saw her knew her a thousand 
times better than if you or I tried to tell about her 
in a thousand words. 


That’s just one recent illustration of the prin- 
ciple “Don’t tell ’em, show ’em.” 


The Eastern Underwriter has been very good to 
me; given me more space than I deserve to ex- 
pound my unconventional ideas on how to sell life 
insurance. 

“Crazy ideas,” some people used to call them— 


but not now. 


Isn’t it true that the bigger the prospect the 
easier he will be sold if you present your sales 
appeal quickly, so as to save his precious time? 


If you want to know more about this eye-approach . . 
simple it is to get business by alert, up-to-date methods . . . 
. » just call on Keffer at 100 William Street, New York. Tell him to give you 


nique . 


Avenue 


r AYC”’: 


Honestly, do you think a busy executive likes a 
long harangue? Of course not—do you? Why 
not take the short cut to a successful closing by 
appealing to the eye which does in thirty seconds 
what the ear takes thirty minutes to do? 


A few carefully chosen words on a few neatly- 
printed cards, two or three visits which are wel- 
comed because Mr. Prospect has discovered that 
you are not going to talk his ear off—and first thing 
you know you burn him up. 


A technique only for exceptional high powered 
salesman? Nota bit of it. My good friend, R. H. 
Keffer of the Aetna Life, now has his entire agency 
staff using this eye-approach method. And his 
agency is creeping up to first place in New York 
City production. 


Right here let me acknowledge the debt I owe 
to Mr. Keffer—my work wouldn’t be possible if it 
were not for the co-operation he has always so 
generously extended—hence this advertisement to 
surprise him. 


. if you want to know how 
if you want to study the tech- 


with my compliments a copy of my little book “It’s All So Easy When You Know How.” 
At the same time he might show you something else to make you gasp. 


Charles P. Rogge 
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The Business of 


By MERVIN L. LANE 


Manager, Home Life 
New York 


Fifteen years ago, when I entered the 
insurance field, the question of getting 
started would naturally have been an- 
swered in different fashion from today. 
But looking at the business from its 
present healthy altitude, at a time when 
the average policy is greatly higher than 
it was before the World War, I believe 
there are certain definite steps for the 
new man to follow and adhere to reli- 
giously. 

Too many men enter the life insurance 
field and expect a rapid return on their 
time investment. Too many assume the 
attitude that the life insurance field is a 
get-rich-quick proposition which mighty 
soon should result in commission checks 
—sooner than that, for that matter. 
These men forget, apparently, that if 
they were to make a financial investment 
in most any business, be it a store, fac- 
tory or office, they would not only have 
to literally sit back and wait for the 
return of the money so invested, plus 
whatever profit might result, but, in ad- 
dition, in most cases, they would have 
to make the personal-service investment 
in order to avoid the possibility of loss. 

The Early Financing Problem 

Well, if that idea prevails—and it 
seems to—in other lines of business, why 
shouldn’t you, Mr. Reader, come in to 
the business on the same basis? Why 
shouldn’t you put your financial invest- 
ment in the savings bank at 444%, and 
draw from that fund your actual living 
expenses for the first six months, de- 
positing in the same account whatever 
commissions you earn? If I were a new 
man in the business that would be my 
first step. If I couldn’t do it, I believe 
I would forget the business for the time 
being. Why? Because, looking back, I 
should say that the casualties in the life 
field—those men who come ‘in and go 
out—have been due, almost invariably, 
to problems involving financing. 

Let us imagine that the life insurance 
business presents itself in the shape of a 
ladder. And let us imagine, further, 
that we have surmounted this initial 
problem of financing. And that, in so 
doing, we have taken the first step and 
are now proudly perched on the first 
Tung, 

What to do? How would you find 
Prospects? How would you cultivate 
them? How would you sell them? 

Rung No. 2 on this ladder bears a 
question mark labeled “Contacts?” And 
if, as must be, you are to climb to the 
second rung, you must first gather on 
Paper or card records the names of those 
contacts you have made before enter- 
ing life insurance work. Who are these 
People and how may they be reached? 
First of all, there are the reciprocal 
Prospects—those people with whom you 
are now doing business: 

Your landlord, grocer, butcher, physi- 
cian, dentist, photographer, tailor, haber- 
dasher, garage owner, laundryman, 
church leader, congressman, assembly 
leader. 

Often Overlooked by New Man 


To that list may be added many more 
with whom you come in weekly, if not 
daily, contact. These people are general- 
Y overlooked in the beginning by the 
average new man, who is always con- 
Sclous of that Million Dollar Case or 
the Hundred Thousand Dollar prospect 
—and after all, in the first stage of 





your work, thoughts of that type busi- 
ness should be. submerged until you 
know what you are talking about and 
have reached the point where you are 
able to conduct an interview—alone— 
fearlessly. Well, here we are on rung 
No. 2. And looking upwards, we see 


the question of knowledge, information, 
facts, fundamentals. 
Should we be content merely to list 
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those people we know and avoid them 
until we are able to discuss life insur- 
ance intelligently ? Absolutely. Of course, 
we are a little ahead of ourselves in 
this part of the discussion, for we are 
still on the second rung. We have listed 
these reciprocal prospects who should 
give us our intial interviews. Then we 
should list all our business acquaint- 
ances, those people we were either asso- 
ciated with before, or with whom we 
came in contact in our daily work. The 
people in competitive offices with ours, 
before we became life-insurance-minded. 
And then our personal acquaintances, 
close friends, and last (although some- 
times not least) our relatives. There 
you are—a likely looking list. And, in 
considering it, we should constantly re- 
member that each of these persons is a 
possibility from the standpoint of ob- 
taining a reference to another. A limit- 


less list, indeed. And then we need the 


equipment to land us on the third rung. 
Knowledge. Not to be obtained in a 
day—or a week—or even a month. The 
never-ending process of knowing what 
it is all about and keeping up with the 
times. The basis for this acquiring of 
information should be, I think, the 
agency or company process of instruc- 
tion. That must come first. But im- 
mediately thereafter, or, if possible, dur- 
ing the instruction period, to read the 
standard text books on life insurance, 
those books which are so helpful to us 
all. 
A Tip from Flowers and Plants 
All right. We are now roosting on 
rung No. 3. What is the next step? 


‘There is a double question on the fourth 


rung. On one side, the question, “How 


to cultivate your prospects?” and on the 
other, “How to make practical use of 
your knowledge of the business?” The 
two belong side by side. If you use 
your knowledge properly you will al- 
most automatically cultivate your pros- 
pects. Well, how? First, by remember- 
ing that if you call on a person you 
know and enter into a casual discussion 
of life insurance, he will only give it 
casual consideration. Second, by remem- 
bering the golden rule, which simply 
means that your entrance into the life 
insurance field is not to be considered a 
signal to your friends or business ac- 
quaintances that you are one life insur- 
ance man from whom they will buy im- 
mediately. I think too many new men 
figure that their “best friends” simply 
“must” buy, and the result is they are 
unusually disappointed when, in their 
early days of soliciting, they return to 
the office with an empty hand and heart. 
I believe the good old golden rule takes 
care of us when we talk about how we 
might cultivate our prospects. These 
people will be “cultivated” if you handle 
them as: you would like to be handled 
were you sitting on the other side of 
the deck. Flowers or plants are gener- 
ally “cultivated” through constant care 
and attention. Prospects should be han- 
dled in the same way. And, if we give 
care and attention, the result is prac- 
tically inevitable. 

Well, what do you mean by “care” 
and “attention”? The answer, I feel, is 
the immediate elimination from your 
mind that you will sell these people on 
the first interview. I do not mean that 
you should not try to sell them in that 
first call. I’d try to close them at least 
tw.ce or probably three times. But I 
would not feel disappointed if the pros- 
pect did not complete an application. 
Care in the handling of the man, and 
absolute attention to his particular situ- 
ation in life—his financial position—his 
needs—so that there will be an. unwrit- 
ten “Welcome” on the doormat when 
you approach his office in future. Good- 
bye, we say, to the fourth rung, as we— 


GETTING STARTED 


Reach up toward the 5th rung. And 
what a step this is—how to sell that 
prospect? Books in great numbers have 
been written on this subject, and I shall 
not attempt to convert what is sup- 
posed to be an article into a book! Let 
me simply stress a pet theory of mine: 
that you must not only know and un- 
derstand your own company’s contracts, 
but must know what your competitor is 
doing if you are to succeed. 


Know What the Other Fellow Is Doing 


But how does that affect your selling 
success? Or you may wonder, “How 
may I gather information without be- 
coming a bookworm?” First of all, you 
must know what the other fellow does 
(the “other fellow” being other com- 
panies or competing salesmen). In other 
lines of business it is important to know 
general market conditions and also know 
intimately what competitors are doing. 
And it is equally important in life in- 
surance work. Add to that the neces- 
sity of being ever on the watch for in- 
dications of prosperity in certain lines, 
and signals of distress in others, so 
that effort will not be wasted on per- 
sons engaged in business which are ra- 
the prospect. As to the first mentioned 
pidly sliding, thus diminishing or elimi- 
nating income-earning possibilities for 
point, one way of acquiring knowledge 
of what “the other fellow” is doing is 
to read—regularly—insurance periodicals 
published weekly and monthly. Even 
more than that—to study them, for they 
play an important part in the life of an 
intelligent life underwriter. 

To sum up, with general agency facili- 
ties what they are today, it is not a 
serious problem to get started. There 
are four salient features which are es- 
sential : 

1. The proper financial background, or 

“investment.” 

2. Eagerness to acquire knowledge con- 
stantly. ? 
3. Ability to commercialize contacts. 
4. Actually doing the job. 
Or Getting Started. 





Diefendorf Story 


, (Continued from Page 39) 
training in the agency school which is 
compulsory for all new men, they go out 
to sell, Fourteen newcomers who 
started in April brought in fifty-eight 
applications in May which was one-sixth 
of the agency’s total that month. They 
are urged to concentrate their efforts on 
business acquaintances rather’ than 
friends. Diefendorf’s idea is to get them 
to thinking about a prospect’s hobbies 
so as to establish a point of contact. 
Then with something in common the sale 
is easier to close. 

Not overlooking the power of adver- 
tising he has recently finished a direct 
mail campaign with encouraging results 
on 10,000 letters sent out. The first 900 
letters drew fourteen replies; then 7,000 
letters resulted in forty answers. The 
percentage of return showed further im- 
provement with each new mailing group. 
Copy treatment was novel in keeping 
with Diefendorf’s flair for the unusual. 

The Diefendorf agency, now in its 
forty-second year, is going along at the 
rate of $15,000,000 in paid-for production 


for 1930, a conclusive indication that he 
is following closely in the footsteps of 
his father as a successful agency man- 
ager. 





A BANKER’S TRIBUTE 


George M. Reynolds, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, the 
largest bank in America outside of the 
Chase in New York, recently gave this 
tribute to life insurance: , 

“Life insurance was formerly consid- 
ered as an investment in a luxury, but 
in recent years to the intelligent, con- 
servative and thinking men it has been 
a necessity.” 





BASKETBALL REFEREE 


Elmer Smith of the St. Louis agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual frequently 
figures in the sporting pages of daily 
papers in that city. During the past 
five years he has refereed more than 
800 basketball games, and has had in 
the neighborhood of 10,000 basketball 
players under him. In high school he 
was a star basketball player. 
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“BEYOND THE CONTRACT” 


There is one outstanding reason why brokers 


have the utmost confidence in this Agency. 


They know that the cooperation offered them is not a vague 
promise, but that it will be complete, fortified as it is by 
an affiliation with one of the world’s greatest and most 


successful life insurance companies. 


Records speak far more forcefully than words possibly can, 
and we are content to stand on ours. The Prudential 


has one GREAT IDEAL. That is to provide . . 


LOW NET COST PROTECTION 


P. R. GARRISON, Manager 


New York Ordinary Agency 


The Prudential Insurance Company Of America 
Home Office Newark, New Jersey 


Highly developed Brokerage Department at your service. 


Assistant Managers 


J. SIEGEL J. E. O'NEILL, A. A. PRESS 
R. H. JESSUP C. J. WEPPLER 
LEO BLATZ, Cashier. 


217 Broadway New York City. 
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Metropolitan Life Conservation 


The conservation records of some of the Industrial agents are so good 
that their experiences, including how they handle their debits, is an eye- 
opener. Instead of having a few policyholders as in the case of many large 
writers of Ordinary insurance exclusively they have a great many. Often 
a policy which to an Ordinary star would look like a very small amount 
of insurance looms very large to the holder of an Industrial policy. These 
agents on debit regard every policy as of extreme importance and fight 
hard to make it stick. It may be for a small amount, but frequently it wili 
provide the only cash the family has after death of the policyholder. Busi- 
ness depression hits the wage-earner hard and it is among the wage-earners 


where the bulk of these agents work. 


The Gold Book asked the Metropolitan Life to furnish the names of 
some of its agents who have had particularly fine conservation records. 
Several of them have told The Gold Book how they keep business on the 


books. 





Background of 32 Years 
Points Whom to Avoid 
By A. R. Truslow, 


Gainesville, Ga. 





I have been in the life insurance busi- 
ness thirty-two years. I spend most of 
my time in two towns. One of them is 
Gainesville, Ga., my headquarters, where 
there are cotton mills and other indus- 
tries and plants; and the other is Bu- 
ford, Ga., a leather center. Buford is 
the home city of Bona Allen, Inc., larg- 
est manufacturers of leather horse col- 
lars. They are sent to all parts of the 
world in large quantities. If you think 
the horse has passed out you should visit 
the Allen plant in Buford and you will 
find that you are mistaken. Gainesville 
has a population of 8,000 and Buford 
3,000 people. 

I have lived in Gainesville for eighteen 
years and naturally have spent a lot of 
time in Buford, also, and if there is any 
family in either one of these towns 
whose members I haven’t met they must 
have come there very recently. When 
I say I know the families that is what 
I mean. I know the names of the chil- 
dren and where they have gone when 
they left town to be married; I know 
where they work and I know their habits 
and incomes. 


I have not all this information written 
down on cards and pieces of paper, but 
I manage pretty well to bear the facts 
inmy head. Because I know these facts 
and because I have this background I 
am able to make what the Metropolitan 
Life called a very fine record in con- 
servation. In the last eleven months I 
have only had one Ordinary policy lapse 
and stay lapsed. 


His Four Principles 


The Gold Book having heard of my 

tecord, asked me how I keep policies on 
the books. I am guided by four princi- 
Dles. The first is that of selection of 
Prospects and clients. I do not write 
the kind of people who will give up 
their insurance readily. When I sell 
them insurance they know why they buy 
tt and so they want to keep it. I have 
never had any trouble in finding the 
Tight kind of prospects. That’s what 

akground and living a long time,in a 
Community does for you. 

Second, I do not write the kind of peo- 
ble who cannot pay for insurance. This 
necessarily leads up to the third prin- 
ciple, which is “Don’t Overload.” It is 
etter to write a small policy that sticks 
we 4 larger one that will fall by the 
— I begin small and build them 


wrourth, I keep right after the people 
: © are on the verge of dropping poli- 
Pe: and catch them before they fall too 
wall If policyholders do not pay pre- 
: ums T immediately find out the reason. 

ont wait until next week or next 


Month. If they are out of jobs I try to 
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help them get one. If they have to give 
a small note I try to induce them to 
make the payment on the note $2 a 
week instead of $1. 

(Editor’s Note: Mr. Truslow has a 
son in Annapolis and another son who 
is a graduate of the Academy and who 
is now a lieutenant in the Navy.) 








Makes His Calls With 
Schedule of Clockwork 
By F. A. CONFORTI, 


Torrington, Conn. 








My debit had more than $300 arrears 
when I took it over four years ago. I 
felt that I couldn’t do much toward writ- 
ing new business until I’d cleaned it up. 
I went to these people and explained 
that I was their new agent, and that 
beginning with that week, we'd start 
with payments up to date to safeguard 
the business in time of emergency. When 
they complained that the other agent 
hadn’t been so insistent, I pointed out 
that the business had been turned over 
to me to look after, and it was to their 
interest, not mine, that they pay in ad- 
vance and keep paid up to avoid loss 
later when emergencies might arise and 
find them short of funds. I went to 
all those families that I thought could 
stand it, and told them that the business 
would, from now on, be paid in advance 
by the month. Then I divided my debit 


into four parts, one ee each week’s col- ° 
out a system of. 


lections, and worke 
covering it that I’ve followed ever since. 
.I begin the first Monday of the 
month and make certain calls on a clock- 
like schedule. If I’m late or don’t ap- 


pear on the day or hour I’m expected, 
I have a lot of explaining to do, so if 
I find I’m going to be detained, I ar- 
range to get my collections for those 
days in advance, Those three weeks in 
the summer when I had no arrears were 
taken care of long in advance because 
my people are glad to help me keep their 
business in good condition. I never let 
them think of it as being anything but 
my way of helping them protect their 
own interests. Perhaps, if they thought 
it made any difference to me, they might 
not take so much interest in it, for, after 
all, people look out for themselves first, 
as a rule. So I never go to them with 
a long story about how it will affect 
me seriously if they don’t pay up 
promptly, I want them to realize that the 
loss is theirs—if it gets as far as a loss 
—not mine, and that I’m looking after 
their insurance protection when I de- 
mand prompt payments. 

As a consequence, most of my policy- 
holders feel that their insurance comes 
first. I talk to them about caring for 


their savings or their investments or 
the case 


their protection, whichever 





Agent Frank A. Conforti calling on 
z policyholder 


happens to be; not about upsetting my 
business or endangering my job. 

I can’t see any excuse for arrears; 
myself, if the agent keeps ahead of his 
policyholders and doesn’t let them get 
the habit of not paying regularly. If 
he does let them get started, he’s doing 
not only himself but his policyholders an 
injustice to a certain extent, because 
he’s allowing himself to waste time and 
he’s allowing his policyholders to de- 
velop habits that may prevent them 
from getting more protection. 

People can be trained to help the 
agent if they realize they’re helping 
themselves. Let them realize that this 
insurance is theirs and that it’s up to 
them to take care of it with the help 
of the agent, and there won’t be much 
trcuble about arrears. 





Divides Time According 
To Number of Families 


By A. I. MILLER, 
La Fayette, Ind. 











As time is a big factor in this busi- 
ness, I do not waste it by canvassing 
my old policy-holders every week or so 


in a slip shod manner, as this means in 
most cases the writing of a lapse, and 
for the near future your opportunity is 
lost to make a real canvass and sell this 
prospect. 

I know exactly how many families are 
on my books and a complete record is 
kept of each family’s insurance as to 
date of issue of each policy, the plan 
and the amount of protection each pol- 
icy affords, etc. 

I divide my calls according to the num- 
ber of families on my book and arrange 
to call at least once each year on every 
family as a service call recommending 
any necessary changes that should be 
made, such as change of beneficiary, 
change of name by marriage, etc., and 





A. I. MILLER 


then service the policies on each indi- 
vidual life as to the protection it af- 
fords, the plan and value of each pol- 
icy and the need of this protection al- 
ready in force. 

By this time, I have the confidence of 
the family and in nearly every case they 
will see the need of additional insur- 
ance on some members of the family 
and additional insurance is sold to cover 
this particular need. 

I consider the writing of a contract is 
only part of a sale as the placing is just 
as important as the selling, if you want 
a non-lapsable policy. 

When delivering the contract I always 
see that the contract is delivered to the 
insured and I again go through the con- 
tract with the insured and see that he 
thoroughly understands the new contract 
and is’ satisfied with his or her pur- 
chase. 

Supplementing this story and using 
this method, I. have never experienced 
any abnormal lapse with my policyhold- 
ers under present or past working con- 
ditions as every agent to succeed must 
have a system and render the service 
to his policyholders that they are en- 
titled to. 





Warns Against Lapses 
When Policy Is Sold 
By EDWARD D. GORMLEY, 


Paterson, N. J. 











For a number of years I have had a 
low lapse ratio and I believe one rea- 
son for this is the fact that I am a 
conservative writer. That is, I do not 
believe in overloading a family with ex- 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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An Appreciation 
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We couldn’t resist the invitation of The Gold Book to express 
our appreciation to the New York City life insurance fraternity 


for its co-operation so far in this—our first full year in business. 


res Tf nana 


In so doing we pledge our word that there will be no deviation from the 
high quality of service rendered by this Agency since it started from scratch \. 
in May, 1929. ; 

d 

Our objective has been to build an Agency of friendly co-operation : 
with every department functioning smoothly. Every effort has been made. t 
to satisfy, by personal attention on all cases. Such contacts once made are ? 
not easily broken. i 

H 
fi 

Being the youngest and at the same time the largest Agency of the C 
BERKSHIRE LIFE carries with it a responsibility to uphold the ideals of : 
this 79-year-old company. That we are living up to this responsibility is 
evidenced by the increasing confidence placed in the WOLFSON AGENCY : 
by its metropolitan broker friends. i 


S. SAMUEL WOLFSON, General Agent 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1609 Pennsylvania Building 





225 West 34th Street, ‘ 
| NEW YORK CITY th 
Telephone: é 
PENnsylvania 6878-6879 ‘ : 
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OOO POLICYHOLDERS 
IN TOWN of 12,000 PEOPLE 


“Ran” Schlater Heads Rotary Club, Is Pallbearer At Funerals, Best Man 
At Weddings, Director In Local Businesses; Used To 


Everyone will admit that it is a pretty 
stiff assignment for any agent to insure 
half of the eligibles in his home town. 
When you run across an agent who not 
only has insured 85% of the eligibles in 
his city, but in addition supervises sev- 
eral farms he owns, officiates as director 
in a number of banks and business con- 
cerns, heads the Rotary Club, and has 
additional activities, you have an agent 
considerably out of the ordinary run. 

Such an insurance man is “Ran” 
Schlater of Greenwood, Miss., subject of 
this sketch. He is general agent of the 
Lamar Life in Greenwood; also a direc- 
tor of the company. There are 4,000 
policyholders on his books. The town 
has 12,000 people, but there is an un- 
usually large colored population, risks 
which the Lamar Life doesn’t insure. 

There is nothing of the snob in 
Schlater. Unshaved farmers and work- 
men in overalls, the fellow who runs the 
drug store and the man who runs the 
bank are all his friends. In Greenwood 
conversation is not a bore and you are 
not supposed :to be talking shop every 
time you meet a man on a street cor- 
ner as in the metropolitan centers. 

Pallbearer and Best-Man 

It is amazing how firmly embedded he 
is in the community in which he lives. 
He is a pallbearer at practically every 
funeral which takes place in town and 
officiates as best-man at many weddings. 
Children of the community love to drop 
into his office; know there will always 
be a cordial welcome and usually some 
little souvenir for them to take home, a 
bank or a pencil-box. “Ran” always has 
something to do. He organized a busi- 
ness college in Greenwood, the only ac- 
credited one in the state; a chain of bot- 
tlng companies operating throughout 
Mississippi; a wholesale dry-goods firm, 
and many other concerns. Not one has 
been a failure! During the World War 
it is said that this man from Greenwood 
sold as many Liberty Bonds in the South 
as any other man, millions of dollars’ 
worth. 

Schlater takes pride in his consecutive 
weekly production record of 416 weeks. 
At present he has more than $9,000,000 
of business on the books, a remarkable 
record for his locality where the “big” 
Policies are few and far between. Last 
year he sold 72% of his business to pol- 
ltyholders, 17% of whom came to his 
office to buy. 

Treatment of Policy Loans 

“Ran” is strong on conservation. 
His success along this line is one of 
the bis reasons he has done such a good 
job. When he first entered the business 
he saw the great importance of culti- 
Vating policyholders, and consequently 

¢ has lost astonishingly few. 

ears ago he put into effect a plan 
or repayment of policy loans. Every 
policyholder who makes a loan gets a 
definite schedule for repayment; he also 

Signs an order on his local bank author- 
“ing Schlater to draw any amount for 
Payment when necessary. This is pos- 
sible in a small community where both 
Parties are so well knowr. The trans- 
action is also tremendously important be- 
Cause not only does it keep practically 
all the business on the books and tend 
'0 discourage loans, but it gives “Ran” 


Interview Prospects In Automobile Office 


a fine opportunity to keep in closer 
touch with his clients. They frequently 
come to his office to make payments, 
and the contact may bring additional 
business. 

Schlater first sold for the Mutual Life, 
and later for the Union Central and the 
Equitable Society. In 1917 he estab- 
lished his first good record in the busi- 
ness while associated with one of the 
big companies, by writing and paying 
for $297,000 in one month during a cam- 
paign, thus leading thé company’s field 
forces throughout the country. The im- 
portance of this achievement can be real- 
ized when it is considered that he was 
then operating in a town with a popula- 
tion of less than 300, many of whom were 
ineligible for protection, This town, in- 
cidentally, was Schlater, named after 
“Ran’s” father. 

Through his friendship with Vice- 
President C. W. Welty of the Lamar 
Life, “Ran” became interested in the 
Mississippi company and he now has 
been with it for many years. For a pe- 
riod of seven years he led the company’s 
entire field force. 

Sells an Entire Jury 

Several years ago it seems “Ran” was 
locked up with a jury for a period of 
five days. Everyone was getting pretty 
bored; was eager for some sort of 
change from the monotony. “Ran” was 
called upon to give a speech on life in- 
surance. The jurymen anticipated some 
sort of humorous talk, knowing “Ran’s” 
abilities along this line, but they were 
fooled, for he never jokes about life in- 
surance. His serious discussion aroused 
the interest of his listeners to such an 
extent that they unanimously asked to 
buy some of this “most wonderful thing 
in the world” that he was telling them 


about. All eleven men turned in ap- 
plications and ten of these were able to 
get the coverage. 

One other story about Schlater is 
popular. Some time ago, although he 
had insured most everybody of impor- 
tance in Greenwood who was insurable, 
there was one outstanding citizen, a min- 
ister, who held out, who could not “see 
the light.” All the local insurance agents 
had tried. to sell this gentleman. Al- 
ways tactful, instead of trying to over- 
come the parson’s ingrained objections, 
“Ran” loaned him several books on life 
insurance and asked him to read them. 
This the minister readily agreed to do. 
He became so enthused about the sub- 
ject that the following Sunday he pro- 
ceeded to preach a sermon on life insur- 
ance and invited all the insurance men 
in the community to hear him. The 
following day he returned “Ran’s” books, 
thanked him for educating him and re- 
quested a policy. 

irst Interview Sales 

The great majority of insurance that 
this Mississippi agent sells is sold on 
the first interview. He always makes 
a careful study of the situation at hand, 
however, before presenting his proposi- 
tion; but he usually only makes one 
call. Pad and pencil are used continu- 
ously in the course of the interview. 
“Ran” believes in illustrating everything. 
Moreover, he keeps in touch with all 
current trends, reads everything about 
life insurance that he can lay his hand 
on. At present he is right in line with 
the times, doing considerable estate an- 
alysis and is fascinated with the subject. 
He takes time also seeing that his pol- 
icyholders get their wills carefully writ- 
ten, or in proper shape if already writ- 
ten; advises them to arrange things so 


that the “if” will be taken out of life. 
He sends out numerous little souvenirs 
to friends and clients, such as billfolds 
and paperweights. 

Many lawyers and school teachers can 
be found among his clientele. “Ran” 
likes particularly to sell them old age 
income plans. He feels that this field 
has long been neglected. 

For many years the Lamar Life gen- 
eral agent held annual entertainments 
for his policyholders, fish-fries, picnics, 
etc. He usually had on hand a promi- 
nent business man as speaker or a well- 
known entertainer. Life insurance dis- 
cussion was banned from the day’s pro- 
gram. The speaker was told not to re- 
fer to it; business was to be left out 
of the picture for that day. Now that 
his policyholders number more than 4,000 
these get-togethers have necessarily been 
abandoned. 

His “Tombstone Application” 

Even funerals bring “Ran” business. 
He recalls going to the graveyard after 
a funeral of a previous policyholder, rid- 
ing alongside the brother of the de- 
ceased. The brother brought up the 
subject of life insurance, asserting that 
his brother’s death had proven to him 
how uncertain life is, and that it was 
indeed time that he raise his own pro- 
tection. At his suggestion, “Ran” wrote 
the man’s application on a tombstone in 
the graveyard following the burial. 

For seven years from 1919 to 1926 
“Ran” used in his business a coupe, on 
the door of which was painted the sign: 
“Office of ‘Ran’ Schlater.” During this 
period this enterprising agent wrote 


much of his business in this coupe. He 
had it thoroughly quipped as an office; 
the only thing needed to complete the 
picture was a prospect. 



































The Ford Used as an Office for Seven Years 
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F° forty-one years the Diefendorf Agency has played an important part 
in the business life of Brooklyn; and during this span of time the name 


DIEFENDOREF has been synonymous with life insurance. 


As one of the oldest agencies of the oldest mutual life insurance com- 
pany we cherish and will continue the customs and traditions which have 
made the agency the largest in Brooklyn. And in anticipation of still fur- 
ther progress we are working ahead on well formulated plans which will not 


only result in greater production for our producers but increased prestige 
for the organization. 


Diefendorf staff members will have the facilities during the coming 
months of the agency’s new and well equipped offices, a regular program of 
class meetings for junior salesmen, up-to-the-minute instruction on new de- 
velopments in the business and a feeling of confidence when selling of the 


permanency and solidity of the organization in back of them. 


Our enlarged office facilities allow the accommodation of several new 


men. Private offices, telephone, etc., are available if you are a Field Club 
Member. 


Brokers are coming to us in greater numbers than ever before. The 


reason: 


‘Business Enters Where Service Centers’’ 


Warren E. DIEFENDORE 


Manager 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
185 Montague Street (8th and 9th Floors) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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An Insurance Agent Who Once 
Served On Afghanistan Frontier 


Associated with the New England Mu- 
tual Life general agency of F. A. Savage 
& Son, Baltimore, Md., is an insurance 
agent who was formerly a captain in the 
British Army and who has had most 
interesting experiences in various cam- 
paigns on the northern frontier of India. 
This agent is Maynard C. Nicholl. He 
was educated at Lancing College, Sussex, 
England, and from there went through 
the Royal Military Academy at Sand- 
hurst, later being granted a regular com- 
mission of second lieutenant in His Maj- 
esty’s forces. His grandfather was a 





MAYNARD C. NICHOLL 


canon of Rochester Cathedral and a 
classmate of William E. Gladstone. 

Among other subjects Captain Nicholl 
studied in the military academy were 
dynamics, Statics, civil engineering, mili- 
tary hygiene and military law. He went 
out to India and participated in the Af- 
ghanistan Campaign of 1919, the Derjat 

ampaign in 1920 and the Waziristan 
Campaign in 1921. This fighting in the 
mountain section at the border of India 
followed the usurpation of the Afghanis- 
tan throne by Amadullah Khan when the 
latter’s father died in 1919. During this 
period _Captain Nicholl was wounded 
three times and did not see civilization, 
a road or a modern house until the end 
of the 1921 campaign. His regiment was 
the 4th Sikhs (F.F.), one of the original 
ten regiments comprising the old Fron- 
tier Force, which is why the FF. is 
Shown after the name of the regiment. 

Knows Many Languages 
In addition to modern languages Mr. 


Nicholl had to learn three Oriental lan- 
guages; namely, Hindustani, Punjab 
(which is a Hindustani patois), and Push- 
tu, which is a language spoken practical- 
ly from the Khyber to Persia. 

Captain Nicholl came to this country 
in 1923 on a long deferred leave to visit 
his parents who were in Florida on a 
visit. After he got over here he sent in 
his resignation from the British Army. 
In 1924 he went to Baltimore. He start- 
ed studying life insurance in November, 
1927, and after six months resigned the 
position he then held as assistant sales 
manager of the Finance Service Co. His 
first work in the life insurance field was 
in April, 1928. Captain Nicholl is suc- 
ceeding as a life insurance agent. 





New York University 
(Continued from Page 35) 


from a decedent to his heirs? Why is 
the life insurance estate preferred prop- 
erty? 

Practicability First 

Approximately twenty-three hundred 
men and women have to date received 
instruction from the New York Univer- 
sity course. Of these, many now hold 
responsible positions in home offices and 
gencral agencies in all parts of the coun- 
try, where they are influencing the ideas 
of future agents and through them the 
public. The phenomenal success of the 
New York course is based on the fact 
that the instructors have never taught 
untried methods. Their aim has and 
always will be practical. The training 
enables an agent to earn more money 
today, and to earn it more easily in the 
future. 

Most of the leading general agents in 
New York City have not only highly 
endorsed the course but have sent many 
of their representatives to take it. Ju- 
lian S. Myrick, John C. McNamara, Sis- 
ley & Brinkerhoff, Frank Pennell, Ralph 
G. Engelsman, Charles B. Knight, John 
A. McNulty, Joseph D. Bookstaver, Jer- 
ome Wilson, Louis Cerf, Jr., Harry F. 
Gray, Stuart Warner, McWilliam & 
Hyde, George Kederick and William F. 
Atkinson have all been enthusiastic pro- 
moters of the course. 

The Charles B. Knight agency of the 
Union Central has had forty-three men 
in the course. So keen has been the 
Knight agents’ interest that they have 
organized a permanent University Club, 
and meet once each month for luncheon, 
to help maintain their school spirit. An- 
other general agent in New York recent- 
ly endorsed the course in these terms: 
“We have found the N. Y. U. course to 
be a big asset in helping to train our 
agents. It not only educates them but 
seems to give them a deeper insight in- 
to the business, which is brought out by 
the fact that only one of our agents who 
attended the course has gone out of the 
business. Sixteen of our present organi- 
zation are graduates, and of this num- 
ber, eleven are among our fifteen lead- 
ing producers.” 

Personalities in the Spring 1930 Class 

Unusually interesting, diversified and 
serious in purpose has been the average 
student body of the training courses. 
The class in attendance this past spring 
was certainly no exception to the rule. 
The Gold Book reporter spent consid- 
erable time among them, was interested 
in the various types of men in the class- 
es, and in the lectures given by the in- 
structors. Among the students whom 
he came in contact with more intimately 
and who divulged some interesting things 
about themselves were the following: 

Walter Robison and Mrs. Robison. 
Mr. Robison sold his interest in the 
prosperous lumber firm of Baxter, Robi- 
son & Montgomery of Chicago with 


which he had been associated for twen- 
ty-five years in order to take up life 
insurance, a subject which had always 
interested him. He came to New York 
to equip, himself and has made plans to 
buy a home on the Pacific Coast and 
go there and practice life insurance. He 
has picked the Coast because of his love 
for this part of the country. His wife 
wanted to know something about the 
work that her husband was about to as- 
sume and so took the course for the 
educational value. Neither had time for 
any sight-seeing or much pleasure dur- 
ing their several months in New York; 
they found the course to be time-con- 
suming. In fact, Mr. Robison believes 
that one of its main advantages is that 
it requires absolute concentration on the 
subject at hand. One is obliged to take 
it seriously. The Chicagoan is firmly 
sold on the savings angle of insurance; 
in fact, carries very heavy endowment 
coverage on his own life. He believes 
that this angle should be more intensely 





Mr. and Mrs. Walter Robison 


stressed with the younger generation. 
Louis Streit and son, Donald. Mr. 
Streit, who is postmaster and a promi- 
nent resident of East Orange, N. J., con- 
fided in the reporter that he was taking 
the course chiefly to arouse the incen- 
tive of his twenty-year old son, Don- 
ald, who was also enrolled. Mr. Streit 
has handled general insurance for many 
years, but the life insurance side of the 
business has not been stressed. He is 
hoping that his son will build up this 
end of the business. The East Orange 
resident is active in New Jersey poli- 
tics and served as fire commissioner for 
two terms, buying, in fact, the city’s 
first motor apparatus. Among other in- 
terests, he is president of the East 
Orange Real Estate Brokerage Co. He 
is especially interested in business in- 
surance and expects to specialize in it. 
John A. Gordon of Reno, Nev. So in- 
terested in improving his technique was 
Mr. Gordon that he came clear from 
Reno to take the course. He has been 
in life insurance seven years, is at pres- 
ent general agent of the Occidental Life, 
and incidentally, heard of the New York 
University course through correspond- 
ence with Dr. S. S. Huebner. He has 
been one of the Occidental’s big produc- 
ers, and the fact that he crossed the 
country to learn a little more about his 
business indicates the tremendous seri- 
ousness with which he takes it. Mr. 
Gordon divulged some interesting things 
about the business in Nevada, famed as 
being sparsely populated. There are 
twenty-nine life companies which oper- 
ate in Nevada, New York Life being 
the most active. Most of the offices are 
located either in Reno or in Salt Lake 


City, Utah. ‘The state’s population is 
increasing, although one of the great dif- 
ficulties encountered by the agent is the 
huge floating population, consisting 
mostly of miners and farmers. A car 
must be used continuously in life under- 
writing in Nevada, Mr. Gordon men- 
tioned, because of the great distances to 
cover. He says that most of the people 
in the section are surprisingly well in- 
formed about insurance and appreciate 
its value. 
The Man Who Wrote Lindbergh 

Claude C. Vickrey. Mr. Vickrey 
gained prominence several years as the 
“man who wrote Lindbergh” after his 
celebrated flight to Paris. He is now 
vice-president of- William J. Lane, Inc.. 
a brokerage firm in New York City. He 
is thoroughly informed on aviation in- 
surance, although does not concentrate 
on this branch of the business any more. 
A graduate of the Naval Academy of 
Annapolis, Vickrey still takes an active 
interest in the navy as well as aviation. 
As secretary of the Naval Academy 
Graduates Association in New York City 
he keeps in close touch with his old as- 
sociates. He was in command of the 
submarine S-11 (sister ship of the ill- 
fated ships S-4 and S-51 which were 
sunk off the New England coast) at the 
time when he resigned to enter insurance 
five years ago. At one time he was as- 
sociated with Charles P. Rogge of the 
Aetna Life. 

A few of the others enrolled in the 
Spring course were Dunbar Johnson, 
who has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for many years in various capacities, 
as home office executive, trade journal 
editor, and in field work; Alexander 
Cerf, son of Louis Cerf, retired general 
agent of New York; Harry A. Wann, 
formerly principle of Madison, N. J., 
High School and engaged in educational 
work for years; and Miss Brenda C. 
Simmons, a law graduate of Northwest- 
ern University. 

Bragg’s Lecture on Needs 

The reporter “sat in” on one of Mr. 
Bragg’s lectures, on “Needs,” which 
proved to be most interesting. The high- 
lights of this lecture, points which 
agents can well maintain in their sales 
kits, are given here: 

The majority of people won’t buy a 
thing until they feel a distinct need for 
it; a fact which must be borne in mind 
by the salesman at all times. His prob- 
lem is to provide the need. Necessarily 
he must study the various kinds of needs 
and learn to distinguish between them. 

For instance, there are physical and 
mental phases of needs; needs which 
are fundamental or instinctive, including 
the vital ones such as food, clothing, 
shelter, etc. Then come those which 
are not absolute, but which will help us 
enjoy life to greater advantage. Needs 
here differ. Human beings as a class 
all have the fundamental needs but the 
others are individualistic, and must be 
personally studied. 

Many needs can be estimated in terms 
of money, but this is not true of some 
kinds that do not lend themselves to 
numerical measure. For example, the 
need of a child for a proper home en- 
vironment cannot be put in dollars. 

The great big needs for life insurance 
grow out of human relationships which 
involve liabilities, obligations, and de- 
sires to pay or provide money. Some 
of these needs, family responsibilities, 
are necessarily thrust upon us; others 
are plain desires. The agent should ye- 
member that dependents, however, al- 
ways have an insurable interest. 

The essence of the agent’s job 
is combing out the situations brought 
about through the human relationships 
of the prospect, and protecting those 
situations in turn as they should be pro- 
tected. Mr. Prospect will have relation- 
ships of diversified character, those 
with: family, other dependents, chari- 
ties and philanthrophies, creditors, es- 
tate property (it takes on a personal 
flavor as it is oftentimes tied up with 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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RIEHLE AGENCY 
EQUITABLE LIFE 


takes pleasure in reporting that 


for the first seven months of 


1930 (January to July inclusive) — 


its paid production is 21% ahead 
of 1929. 


It believes there is and always 
will be plenty of money to be 
invested in good property and 
there is no better property in the 


world than life insurance. 


John M. Riehle, Manager 
Theodore M. Riehle, Associate Manager 


Suite 1102-1106 
225 West 34th Street, Pennsylvania Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


Lackawanna 7244 
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The World’s Largest Insurance Contract 


General Motors’ Group Life, Sickness and Accident Policy Averages 
About $400,000,000; Employes Are Covered in 
All Parts of the World 


“General Motors Corporation today 
wrote industrial as well as insurance 
history when it made application to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. for the 
largest Group life and sickness and ac- 
cident policy ever written.” 

Slightly more than two years ago this 
front page paragraph caught the eye of 
newspaper readers’ throughout the 
world, for it headed a story with pre- 
dictions of between $350,000,000 and 
$400,000,000 life insurance and $3,000,000 
weekly sickness benefits for the em- 
sloyes of the corporation, its subsidiary 
and affiliated organizations. 

Generous as these predictions may 
have been, time has proved’ they were 
not extravagant. The General Motors 
Group Insurance contract is still the 
record-breaking transaction of the in- 
surance world. It remains after two 
years, the biggest contract of the kind 
in existence. The total life insurance 
coverage has even exceeded the $400,- 
000,000 mark, while the weekly benefits 


. have approximated the predictions cf 


the announcement two years ago. 


Has Exceeded $439,000,000 Life 


Insurance 


The coverage on General Motors em- 
ployes in the United States and Canada 
alone has exceeded $439,000,000 life in- 
surance, and regardless of fluctuations 
of personnel the percentage of partici- 
pation has never dropped below 99.09% 
since it first reached that figure in April, 
1929. In May, 1930, the percentage of 
enrolment had risen to 99.49, and in 
June of this year was only slightly 
lower. — 

When the revised Group plan for Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. first became effective, 
in September, 1928, eight of the or- 
ganizations had 100% participation. Of 
those eight, three have ‘maintained the 
100% enrolment up to the present, while 
one other held its record of full enrol- 
ment until it lost its identity by merger 
in April of this year. In addition to 
the three banner companies, seventeen 
others last June had reached 100% par- 
ticipation, 

This sustained percentage of enrol- 
ment bears out the statement made by 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Motors, at the time the revised pro- 
gram was announced. He said: 

“It is needless to point out the eco- 
nomic wisdom of life insurance, and its 
combination with sickness and accident 
benefits is doubly wise. It is an ac- 
cepted fact that a man who has this 
dual protection enjoys a feeling of ‘se- 
curity both at home and at work, for in 
the event of ‘his death his dependents 


will be provided for, and in case of ac- 
cident or illness, when income is nor- 
mally interrupted, weekly benefits are 
paid to him.” 


And the correctness of Mr. Sloan’s 
analysis is shown by the fact that within 
a few months the total benefits received 
in cash by General Motors employes and 
their families under the Corporation’s 





ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., 
President, General Motors Corp. 


Group insurance program will 
passed the $10,000,000 mark. 


Moulded Along Gigantic Lines 


have 


One of the giants of the industrial 
world, General Motors necessarily has 
had to mould its group insurance along 
gigantic lines, and extend its functions 
to include employes working for the 
company in other lands. The benefits. 
not only cover American and Canadian 
employes but those in England, Scotland 
and Wales, while re-insurance arrange- 
ments have been perfected by the Met- 
ropolitan Life under which there has 
been provided protection for represent- 
atives in some of the South American 
countries, and which in’ time will be ex- 
tended to cover the General Motors per- 
sonnel in Continental Europe. 


At present, General Motors employes 
in Brazil are covered under reinsurance 
arrangements made with the Sud Amer- 
ica Life Insurance Co., of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, while a similar agreement 
with the Sud America Life Insurance 
Co., of Buenos Aires, takes care of, the 
Argentine personnel. 


The General Motors group program is 
co-operative, with the employer and em- 


ployes sharing the cost. It was evolved 
to fit in with the corporation’s well- 
rounded program of employer-employe 
relationships, which include a savings 
and investment plan, encouragement of 


home owning and a stock ownership ar- 


rangement, 


Under the terms of the contract, all 
General Motors employes of _ three 
months’ service are eligible to enroll in 
it. Individual employes are insured for 
$2,000 each, and will, after the first 
seven days of incapacitation receive $15 
a week for a maximum of thirteen 
weeks, in case of illness or non- 
occupational accident. Occupational ac- 
cidents are covered by workman’s com- 
pensation. 


The Subsidiaries and Affiliated 
Organization 
Subsidiaries, affiliated organizations 
and divisions of General Motors, in the 
United States, Canada and Great Brit- 


ain are: A. C. Spark Plug Co, Flint, 
Mich.; Allison Engineering, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Armstrong Spring Co., Flint, 
Mich.; Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Buick Motor Co., Flint, 
Mich.; Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; Chevrolet Motor Car Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; Delco Products Corp., Day- 
ton, O.; Delco Remy Corporation, An- 
derson, Ind.; Ethyl Gasoline Corp., New 
York City; Fisher Body Corp., Detroit, 


Mich.; Fisher Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Fokker Aircraft Corp, New 


York City; Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, O.; 
Frigidaire Sales Corp., Dayton, O.; Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corp., New 
York City; General Motors Building 
Corp., Detroit, Mich.; General Exchange 
Insurance Corp., New York City; Gen- 
eral Motors Export Co., New York City; 
General Motors of Canada, Oshawa, 
Ont., Canada; General Motors Institute 
of Technology, Flint, Mich.; General 


(Continued on Page &0) 

















Three Important Reasons 
Brokers & Surplus Writers 
Like This Agency 


1. A thorough understanding of Brokers’ requirements. 
2. Assurance of Intelligent and Fair Underwriting. 


_ 3. Close Co-operation with Home Office. 


John J. Gordon Agency 


Home Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 6666 


John F. Walsh, 
Asst. Mngr. 
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Insurance Specialists 


Frank A. Berthold Co. 


120 Broadway 
New York 


Telephone: Rector 4366-4367 








Sisley & Brinckerhoff, Inc. 


General Agents, Life Department 


The Travelers Insurance Company 





Eighty Maiden Lane, New York 





EDWARD J. SISLEY 
WALTER W. BRINCKERHOFF 
FRANK D. CHINNOCK 
CHAS. McC. HEISSENBUTTEL 


J. Harold Medlock Phones 
Manager John 4-2608-9-10 




















Robert L. Jones 


General Agent 


William F. Plume 


Associate 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 


of 
Worcester, Mass. 


80 Maiden Lane 
New York City 


Telephone John 1436 

















NOW 
TWENTY -SIX MORE CITIES 


The Home Life is now initiating the second step in its program of 
development. The first step was the strengthening of its organization 
in the large centers of population. That process is now well under 
way. In practically every large city there are today one or more 
vigorous agencies under competent direction, and making satisfac- 
tory progress. 


We now enter the second phase of our program which is the inten- 
sive development of a group of twenty-six cities with populations 
ranging from fifty to three hundred thousand. These cities have 
been carefully selected with reference to location and future pos- 
sibilities. 

In our established agencies men are being steadily equipped with 
knowledge and developed to that point of personal and financial 


responsibility that will qualify them to head the agency development 
in those cities. 


This move is but another step in a well thought-out, long time 
program which is designed to secure a satisfactory development for 


this Company and the maximum opportunity for those associated 
with it. 


“4A Company of Opportunity” 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE. COMPANY 


256 Broadway, New York City 


Ethelbert Ide Low, James A. Fulton, . 
Chairman of the Board ; President. 


On agency matters address:—H. W. Manning, Supt. of Agencies. 
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LAPSATION Defeats Original Purpose 
Of Taking Out LIFE INSURANCE 


Men should carry life insurance for 
many reasons. They should carry it es- 
pecially as protection to their families. 
Presumably, when a man takes out in- 
surance, he does so for very good rea- 
sons. The considerations which actuat- 
ed him in taking it out should influence 
him in straining every point to keep it 
in force. Countless families have been 
saved from suffering by receipt of the 
proceeds of insurance policies left in 
force by their heads at their death. 
Many have grievously suffered because 
their heads either carried no insurance 
or lapsed or surrendered it. 

Lapses and surrenders result from a 
variety of causes. Some men take out 
more insurance than they can afford. 
Some get into unavoidable financial dif- 
ficulties. Others are careless and reck- 
less. Some unwisely speculate, or spend 
excessive sums for luxuries. As a re- 
sult, they lapse their policies or they 
take the surrender values of their poli- 
cies or borrow on them. 

Policy loans are very fruitful causes 
of surrenders. Policyholders, either 
from necessity or preference, drop their 
insurance rather than to continue pre- 
mium and interest payments or to pay 
off the loan. They thus leave their 
families without insurance protection 
and defeat the original purpose they had 
in taking insurance. 

The Loss Is Quadruple 

Through lapses and surrenders there 
is a quadruple loss—a loss to the policy- 
holder, to the beneficiary, to the com- 
pany, and to the agent. No policyholder 
should lapse or surrender his policy ex- 
cept for causes beyond his control. He 
should not borrow on his policy except 
as a last resort; and then if possible, he 


By DAVID F. HOUSTON, 
President Mutual Life 








DAVID F. HOUSTON 
should pay the loan off at the earliest 


possible moment. About 60% of the 
amounts involved in policies against 
which loans are made is lost for insur- 
ance purposes. 

At all times, and now especially, in- 
surance companies should bend every 
energy to keep existing business on 
their books and, therefore, to pre- 
vent lapses and surrenders. Every good 
agent realizes that he owes a duty to 
the people he insures, to his company 
and to himself, to co-operate actively 
and unceasingly to obviate lapses and 
surrenders. Incidentally, it pays him in 
prestige as well as in dollars and cents 
to keep the insurance he has written 


in existence during the life of the in- 
sured. Every agent should aim not only 
to achieve distinction in the kind and 
amount of business he writes but also 
even more markedly in conserving his 
business. 

Some lapses and surrenders are un- 
avoidable. They will occur because of 
financial difficulties, especially in times 
of business depression, in spite of the 
most energetic efforts insurance com- 
panies make to lessen them. As to 
others, in the last analysis, satisfactory 
results in controlling them will be se- 
cured only when policyholders are 
brought to see the matter in the right 
light and to recognize the serious con- 
sequences of their action. The cure is 
in a large measure in their hands. 

Insurance companies will leave noth- 
ing undone to influence policyholders 
along right lines and to co-operate with 
them in all helpful ways to preserve 
their insurance. 

Maintains Conservation Bureau 

The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York makes conservation a princi- 
pal objective. It maintains a bureau 
for conserving insurance in force. This 
bureau indicates to policyholders ways 
and means to avoid lapses and surren- 
ders. If one has occurred, it assists in 
the restoration of the insurance. It co- 
operates with the company’s agencies 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. The company’s managers and 
agents, as part of their regular task, 
seek to promote conservation; and the 
company maintains in the agencies qual- 
ified representatives whose special duty 
is to keep in constant touch with policy- 
holders and to co-operate with them in 
preserving their insurance. 





Drawing Pictures of Lapse Handicaps 


By WALTER J. BERNSTEIN, 
Prudential, Greensboro, N. C. 


Under normal conditions the agent 
who selects his business properly can 
control his lapse rate and then the mat- 
ter of conservation is a simple one. 
Proper selection of risks at the time the 
business is written and the proper type 
of policy for each particular case 
means more than anything else towards 
that end. 

At this time, though, with the handi- 
cap of the present financial situation for 
the agent whose clientele is made up 
Principally of professional men, mer- 
chants and traveling men, it is almost 


™possible to forecast the outcome of 
new business. 


For the case where there was a definite 


need for the coverage when the busi- | 


ness was placed a rehearsal of one’s 


sales approach might be necessary to 
prevent a lapse and with proper pres- 
sure business can be saved. 

To the thrifty the picture to be drawn 
most clearly is the loss of the premiums 
already paid plus (with conditions as they 
are) the greater necessity for the pro- 
tection element for the benefit of their 
family. 

Still another picture must be drawn 
for those more interested in a guaran- 
teed reserve against old age dependency 
and protection in the event of disabil- 
ity. It is a great boon to us in the 
conservation of this type of business to 
be able to emphasize the great advan- 
tage that the old policy contracts con- 
taining disability income provision of the 
more liberal type as written before July 
1 of this year have over the present 
new forms, 


Closing Stock 
Liquidation Case 


(Continued from Page 27) 
manship to minimize cost and dwell upon 
the benefits. Of course, similar sales 
tactics should be used in business insur- 
ance, but the business man isn’t moved 
as easily by the emotional appeal on a 
matter regarding the business as he is 
with anything that has to do with his 
family. We should, therefore, try to 
translate this stock liquidation idea into 
terms of what it will do for his estate 
which is equivalent to showing what it 
will do for his family. In that way we 
can inject the emotional appeal. 

Nevertheless, this matter of cost is 
more a factor in placing business than 
personal insurance. Another method 
which is effective in getting over to the 
business man that life insurance is not 
costly, and doing it in terms he under- 
stands, is to talk to him along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“Tn this well ordered business of yours 
you carry on your books depreciation ac- 
counts for your tangible assets. Expe- 


rience has taught you how long a given 
piece of equipment will last, and it is a 
simple matter to write off annually the 
proportionate amount as the reserve for 
the depreciation of that particular piece 
of equipment. The reserves for depre- 
ciation recognizes the known fact that 
the piece of equipment some day will be 
in need of replacement. At the same 
time you are also aware of the fact that 
this piece of equipment is subject to im- 
mediate annihilation through various 
kinds of hazards and you have it insured 
against them. What these two instru- 
ments—namely, the insurance and the 
depreciation accounts—do for your ma- 
terial assets, your life insurance pre- 
miums perform as one fell swoop for 
your human assets. They insure against 
the total removal by death of your man- 
power. In the functioning of the sinking 
fund they accumulate the reserve to re- 
place that man-power when it gets old 
and worn out. And if you will take the 
trouble to compare the cost you will find 
the cost of covering each per thousand 
unit of equipment would be approximate- 
ly the same as each per thousand of life 
insurance.” 


Meeting One Tough Objection 

Another place where many a stock 
purchase plan has gone on the rocks is 
when one of the parties discovers that, 
should he be the first to die, all he gets 
is the insurance while the survivors get 
his stock and their insurance, too. The 
thought is aggravated a bit when he real- 
izes he has helped to pay for the other 
fellow’s insurance to boot. 

“Why, I would be better off to buy 
personal insurance and let my family sell 
the stock. Whatever it would bring they 
would be that much better off than under 
this plan!” 

Of course, we shouldn’t wait until this 
discovery is made; we should point it out 
and satisfactorily answer it. If the 
agreement is to call for an annual ap- 
praisal of the stock, this item of insur- 
ance sinking fund could be included. Or 
the agreement could arrange for the sur- 
vivors to compensate the deceased man’s 
estate for the sum of premiums paid on, 
or his share of the cash values in, the 
survivors’ policies. The important thing 
is, that this matter should be brought 
up by the underwriter and disposed of. 
In fact, a paragraph on the subject 
should be included in the brief as evi- 
dence that it was brought up. 

Approaching the rapids of a stream in 
a canoe the water may be innocently 
calm. Then come the first ripples and 
soon we're off for the merry ride through 
the swift current, guiding the birch-bark 
through the openings between the rocks 
and over the shoals. We’ve got to know 
how, we must be cool—skillful. It’s 
sport and we do it for the fun of the 
thing, and we take our bumps cheerfully 
if we slip. 

This stock liquidation business is much 
like that. The approach isn’t difficult 
and we can get into the case easily 
enough and then the swift-moving tide 
of the thing carries us along. Knowl- 
edge and skill are needed to guide our 
case safely through. 

here’s recreation right in our own 
business! It supplies good sport (if 
guiding the minds of many is sport), 
and further, it guarantees us added 
knowledge, increased experience, new 
power! All these things, to say nothing 
of increased income! 





RUFFU ESTATE LOSS 

Mayor Anthony M. Ruffu of Atlantic 
City, who was killed in an accident this 
year, was believed to be wealthy, but 
when the Bankers Trust of that city de- 
clined to act as executor of the estate 
it was revealed that most of the estate 
consisted of realty which could not be 
readily turned into cash. A great deal 
of the property was mortgaged, and on 
Ruffu’s death the mortgage holders de- 
manded their money. There was not 
enough cash to take care of this demand, 
and the parcels of property could not be 
sold without terrific loss. Many of the 


‘mortgage holders foreclosed. 
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Three Women Who Sell Almost 
Entirely Among School Teachers 


Out in Los Angeles can be found a 
highly successful incorporated agency 
composed solely of women, who sell al- 
most exclusively to school teachers. 
Twelve years ago the sign was first 
hung out for the “Teacher’s Bureau of 
Insurance’; the firm name was copy- 
righted and an intensive form of pub- 
licity was started in the Los Angeles 
School Journal. As a result of that pub- 
licity, most all the teachers of the sec- 
tion have come to know the guiding 
factors of the “Bureau,” Tubbs, Parr & 
Seaver. 

Tubbs, Parr & Seaver, representatives 
of the Pacific Mutual, have been called 
the “Hart, Schaffner & Marx” of the in- 
surance world, and they follow original 
methods. Regular office hours are main- 
tained where clients are seen, either to 
sell or make adjustments, or to take 
care of other service. If one of the firm 
members isn’t in, another is, and the 
client is never disappointed. Not only 
work but also the profits are divided in 
even thirds among the partners. They 
have a humorous category in which they 
assign the head work to Miss Tubbs, the 
foot work to Miss Seaver, and leave 
Miss Parr to uphold the conscience of 
the organization. 

The “Teacher’s Bureau” specializes in 
endowments, retirement income bonds 
and annuities. The partners have 
worked out one or two “best plans” for 
teachers which they think fill the needs 
in the most economical yet complete 
way. At first Miss Tubbs went out to 
the different schools to present the con- 
tract to the teachers at meetings, spe- 
cial groups and even at some classes, 
but now she does very little of that sort 
of soliciting. 

Miss Tubb’s Endowment 

The original member of the firm was 
Julia B. Tubbs, who started selling in- 
surance as the result of an endowment 
policy of her own. With it she was 
able to buy a home, take a Master’s de- 
gree at a well known university, and a 
trip to Europe. When she came back 
she decided that she would try to pass 
on to others the kind of thing that she, 
personally, had derived so much pleasure 
from, and signed up with the Pacific 
Mutual. She had been a‘school teacher 
and had all the means of. contacting 
teachers at her disposal. She soon de- 
cided that she needed a partner, and 
took in Miss Nellie Parr, who also had 
been teaching. When the “Bureau” was 
copyrighted, they wanted another mem- 
ber, and chose as the third partner Miss 
Marguerite Seaver, also a teacher. 

These women were featured not long 
ago in an interesting article in the “Pa- 
cific Mutual News.” It was told how 
the three partners disdain any high 
pressure salesmanship methods and all 
attendant artificial sales methods, such 
as “getting your prospect into the ‘yes’ 
attitude bv asking her if it isn’t a lovely 
day or telling her what a becoming hat 
she has on.” 

“Teachers are suspicious,” stated Miss 
Tubbs. “They do not respond to the 
usual methods. One must go carefullv. 
develop the case adroitly. Most of all 
they want an intelligent statement. We 
have all been teachers, of course, and 
that naturally helps a great deal. Teach- 
ers are inclined to listen more sympa- 
thetically to some one who has really 
been in their own line of work, than to 
an outsider.” 

No Approach Difficulty 

The basis of the organization’s selling 
campaign has been an advertisement 
printed weekly on the back cover of the 
already mentioned “School Journal.” This 
has made the usual difficulty of approach 
practically negligible. The partners as- 
sert that they have no trouble at all in 
this respect. “In fact,” says Miss Sea- 
ver, “it is such a good means of contact 
that other unauthorized people are con- 
stantly poaching on our preserves. They 


use our name to sell the policy, then 
leave the poor client holding the sack, 
so to speak.” 

It is said that the three teachers work 
in the greatest harmony. Any difficul- 
ties that do arise are brought out in 
the open and settled quickly. This sen- 
sible attitude is probably the best reason 
for their success as an organization. Not 
the only reason, however. They have a 
profound interest in their company and 
an unshakable faith in the benefits of life 
insurance. 





Metropolitan Story 


(Continued from Page 45) 


cessive premiums and hence when the 
year ends practically all the business 
written during the twelve months is still 
on the books. Reviewing my record a 
few years ago the Metropolitan found it 
to be the lowest in lapse ratio of all the 
agents in the service. 

My territory is a country debit in and 
around Butler, N. J. I am sixty years 





EDWARD D. GORMLEY 


old and have lived there all my life and 
believe I have the full confidence of the 
people. In the past few years the Met- 
ropolitan had occasions to make a split- 
off from my debit in order to establish 
a new debit. The results in each case 
have been that the receiving agent has 
had practically no more lapses than was 
my experience. The Metropolitan has 
been kind enough to say that they think 
the reason for this is that I have sold 
insurance correctly and educated the 
people to make their payments. 

When I sell a policy it is always for 
an amount and on a plan best suited for 
the individual. I sell on a binding re- 
ceipt, delivering the policy as soon as 
possible, constantly keeping the policy- 
holder familiar with the name of the 
company. I never yet sold a policy where 
I did not explain the contract and that 
includes disability provision, double in- 
demnity and such features. Of course, 
I tell about the nursing service, also. 

I explain right at the beginning the 
loss to the policyholder if he lets the 
contract lapse. I make collections regu- 
larly, and never receive a request from 
a policyholder without giving it atten- 
tion. When I find it difficult to collect 
premiums my attitude is always sym- 
pathetic. I never lose my temper or 
show displeasure. I always go on the 
theory that there will be no difficulty in 
reviving the policy when circumstances 
permit. 
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he “Insuragraph” Leads the 
Prospect to Sell HIMSELF 


The graphic method is cleverly used in 
the “Insuragraph,” a folder brought out 
by the Fidelity Mutual Life and origi- 
nated by C. P. Mayfield, publicity man- 
ager for the company. The prospect is 
led to a decision as to the amount of 
insurance he needs, based upon his in- 
come and by filling out a blank form it 
shows clearly his situation insurance- 
wise. 

When the chart is laid down and the 
first fold is turned over there is revealed 
a simple planning blank. Opening once 
more, the full chart is exposed. This 
is reproduced on this page. This chart 
is largely self-explanatory but. there is 
also printed on the face a “sales talk.” 

It works out like this: Assume that 
the blank has been filled in. The pros- 
pect is, say, age forty, married, etc. His 
income is about $4,000. The blank shows 
after clean-up, that $3,000 capital re- 
mains. 


The monthly needs, minimum, are 
$136. As $3,000 will produce but $15 
monthly there is a need for $121 monthly. 


Agent Clinches Sales by Brief Talk 


Next the chart is opened. Here the 
agent can say: 

“Now, Mr. Prospect, we have made a 
study of what men can do—not what 
they hope to do, but what actually can 
be done. This was made up from every 
possible available and authoritative re- 
port. On this red diagonal line is your 
Present annual income. Will you put 
your finger about where yours is? $4,000. 
Here is the conclusion: A man earning 
$4,000 should when he dies leave his 
family at least $131 monthly. How does 
that compare with your analysis? $136 
from actual costs in your house com- 
pared to $131 from all reports! Pretty 
close, eh! 

“Now then, to get $131 monthly. we 
80 over to the left side and find it needs 
$26,200 @ 6%. You have $3,000—that 
leaves $23,200.” (Stop there to learn 
what is in his mind.) 

“Yes, it costs a lot of money but—it 

‘ would not only cost you less than it 
will cost your widow but you can easier 
afford to pay now than she could get 
along then without pay. 

Let’s see what we can do—your pres- 
ent insurance costs you what? $160. If 
you stick to your reports and say that 
out of $4,000 you should save about $400 
to $450 through life insurance—that 
would make available about $5.50 per 
week—(Do a little figuring) $4.40 would 
make the company carry $10,000 more 
for your family—that would leave avail- 
able $13,000. (Turn the chart over to 

olicy proceeds). 

$13,000 would give your family $130 
Monthly, according to our present scale, 
Or ten years and six months. This isn’t 
r long as we'd like it but we can stretch. 

at out as income gets better—you can 
easily save $4.40 can’t you?” 

The chart also may be used for sin- 
sie men or women to tell them what 


By PAUL WECHSLER 
Manager, Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


they ought to have for old age. It may 
also be used in Business Insurance to 
determine value. This is a subject in 
itself and time does not permit me to 
now write it sufficiently to be clear. 
The Planning Blank 
The Planning Blank which is exposed 
on turning the first fold of the chart is 
as follows: 


FIRST, YOU WILL 
WISH TO KNOW— 


“What monthly income should I be 
able to provide my family after I am 


Cash to wipe out mortgage. $ 6,000 
Miscellaneous 


Total cash they will need. $ 7,500 
Total cash they will have— 
(Insurance $8,000) 


(Savings 2,500) 
$10,500 
Cash you should provide.... ...... 
PACE oe oi cn teh iedas $ 3,000 


Second, your family will need a month- 
ly income on which to live, as follows: 
Monthly income necessary: 







































































































































gone?” The Insuragraph will give you POO 5 dw es Sette eee haan $65 

the answer to this question, based on a neg reek pee ore 20 

the amount of your present income. It WOM au eaed ses halen deeaw oy 

will also tell you the insurance neces- Taxes and Water rent...... 65 

sary to bring this return to your family. Coal Gag Ligne osc esiccews 13 

But you may already have insurance Me NAE s Cov esses cnye ccs aeda 10 

or other certain income on which they Advancement?) ci... i.e. cess 15 

can count, You will wish to take this 

into consideration, but you will also Total income needed......... $136 

wish to take all the other factors into Total income your remaining 

consideration, so’ we give you below a resources will provide them 

plan to obtain this information. after the above cash require- 

Your family will need first a sum in paentis are Mel... oes cscs $15 
cash as follows: 
Cash for clean-up: PHS beHe ees ok. sr i dca $121 
Doctor, Nurse, Funeral, The Insuragraph will show you how 
Current Bills, etc. ...... $ 1,500 much insurance is necessary to provide PAUL WECHSLER 
Cash for inheritance taxes.. ...... this monthly income difference. 

PRINCIPAL 

es THE INSURAGRAPH 

$80000 

75400 

71000 

66600 

62000 

57600 

53000 P al 

: 7000 

48600 

44200 

39600 How to Use the Insuragraph 

35200 Suppose your present income is $5,000 a year. 
How much monthly income should a man in your 

0800 position be able to leave his family? 

3 Find $5,000 on the diagonal line marked “Your 
Present Annual Income.” Then follow the black 

26200 line to the bottom of the chart, where you will find 
that $176. per month is the proper amount for a man 

21600 of your income. 

These income figures have been prepared from 

17200 an analysis of many authoritative reports, but neces- 

3000 sarily represent average conditions. 

12800 It is the purpose of the outline on the back of 
this chart to enable you to determine for yourself 
the exact needs of your own dependents. 

8400 

1500 a + ~ oO wo ° oO 79) nt ° 

ace gl ee oe ae a ee es ce A ee ee a, 

MONTHLY INCOMES ‘WHICH MAY BE PROVIDED FROM VARIOUS PRINCIPAL SUMS 
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THE SEARLES ORGANIZATION © 
Is Making Money For Many 
NEW JERSEY LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Everything That Makes For 


SUCCESS 


Is Available To You 








T. M. SEARLES, General Agent 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


4 h\ 
@ 
31 Clinton Street 


Newark, New Jersey 




















WHO SAYS BUSINESS IS BAD? 


It’s Good In The Agency of 


Wells, Meissel & Peyser, Inc. 


National Life Insurance Company of Vermont 
117 Liberty Street 
New York 


There’s A Reason! 
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DEFINITE SAVINGS PLAN 


By E. C. DECKARD 
Compiled with P. W. Simpson, General Agent, Aetna Life, Indianapolis 


We use our presentation, called “Defi- 
nite Savings Plan,” following the send- 
ing of this letter: 

Mr. James Smith, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sir:—When you reach the age 
of 60—what will it be—‘“Fireside or 
Storm?” Have you a DEFINITE SAV- 
INGS PLAN that will positively guar- 
antee to you a continuous income after 
you reach the non-earning period of life, 
or do you only HOPE to have an in- 
come when you retire? All that will 
be there when you get there will be 
what you have sent on ahead, and 
THERE is anytime after you cash the 
last pay check. 

A small part of your earnings saved 
during your earning period will guar- 
antee you an income for life when your 
earning period is passed. 

A representative will call on you in a 
few days and we trust you will find it 
convenient to extend to him the privi- 
lege of explaining the Aetna’s new 
DEFINITE SAVINGS PLAN. 

Yours very truly, 
P. W. Simpson, General Agent. 





Upon my arrival at the office of Mr. 
Smith the following sales presentation 
is made by me (or by some other agent 
in the Simpson general agency if it is 
another agent who calls): 





The Presentation 

Mr. Smith, Deckard is my name. I 
represent the Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
My purpose of calling to see you is not 
to try to sell you life insurance, but to 
tell you about our Definite Savings Plan. 
May I have about ten minutes of your 
time, Mr. Smith? Thank you. 


We start at your present age and that 
is—30. We know that the best earning 
period of your life is during the next 
thirty years and the way you are going 
to live after you reach the age of 60 
depends upon what you save and the 
type of Investments you make during 
the next thirty years. 


As you travel through life from the 
age of 30 to 60, you may meet with the 
first hazard of Life—death. Should you 
meet death before you reach the age of 

your beneficiary would receive $10,- 
000 in cash, or, if you prefer, a monthly 
income of approximately $100 would be 
paid for ten years certain. Therefore, 
your earning power is extended on to 
your beneficiary should you pass on. 


Dependency 

When you reach the age of 60, you 
come face to face with the second haz- 
ard of life—Dependency. If you will 
Save a small part of your income during 
the productive period of your life and 
deposit these savings with the Aetna— 
then at the age of 60 you will receive 
a check for $100 and each month. there- 
after during your entire lifetime a check 
or the same amount will be sent to 
you. Let us extend this life line beyond 
the age of 60 to 80—twenty years—two 
hundred forty months. You would ac- 
tually receive $24,000 during that period 


of your life (the non-earning period). . 


Should you live to draw only a few 
checks you have the positive assurance 
that your beneficiary would not lose in 
event of your death, shortly after at- 


taining the age of 60 as the bond guar- 
antees to pay 108 checks or $10,800, 
whether you live to receive them or not. 


Mr. Smith, is this much of the plan 
clear to you? 


Now let us look at this bond from the 
standpoint of an investment. $100 per 
month is 6% interest on $20,000, isn’t 
it? If you are going to have a guar- 
anteed income of $100 per month after 
you reach the age of 60, then you must 
get together $20,000 and invest it at 
6%. (That is just a mathematical con- 
clusion.) One of your problems wiil be 
to accumulate the $20,000—not so easy 
now since new needs seem to develop 
overnight, in addition to the funda- 
mental needs of life. Then it is not an 
easy matter to find a good security pay- 
ing 6%. But suppose you can save the 
$20,000 and invest it at 6%, will you 
have the assurance that it will continue 
to pay 6% as long as you live? Many 
businesses that are going good today 
will be forgotten in the next fifty years. 
An investment in the buggy business 
some few years ago would be a poor 
one to depend upon now for a guaran- 


A perme 


30 









Earning Period 


y $10,000 - $100 - 10 4 


teed income. 

The investment offered in our bond 
affords the maximum of security. You 
invest with a company that has had 
eighty years of experience whose invest- 
ments are distributed over the entire 
United States and are selected by train- 
ed men who know how to select good 
investments. The diversity of our com- 
pany’s assets minimizes the element of 
risk that surrounds so many investments 
to the lowest possible point. 


$10,000 Bank Account 

If you prefer a lump sum settlement 
at the age of 60 instead of a monthly 
income for life—you can take a cash 
settlement of $13,800—or you can take 
$3,800 in cash—a $10,000 bank account 
with the Aetna and if our company con- 
tinues its present interest rate of 4.8% 
you would receive $40 per month in- 
terest. 


If you have a need for insurance pro- 
tection at the age of 60—say for some 
Dependent, Charity or Business obliga- 
tion, then if you are a good physical 
risk and can pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation, our company will issue to you a 





Savings Pan 


bo a) 


$24 ;000 

















(1) “DEATH 








(2) “DEPEND Ewcy 


(a)-$100 Monthly Income 
$100 = $1,200 = 6% = $20,000 


(b)-$13,800 Cash 
(e)- $3,800 Cash 


$10,000 Bank Account 
$40 Monthly Income 


(d)-$10,000 Paid Up Bond. 
$7,518.50 Cash 


(3)- Lack of Renoy Money 


(+)- DISABILITY 


4 $100 Monthly Income 


uf 





(a)-Physical Examination 
(b)-Deposit $29.90 Monthly 


$10,000 Paid-Up Non-Taxable Bond— 
and in addition, give you a check for 
$7,518.50. 


During the time you are crossing from 
30 to 60, you may need some READY 
MONEY—it may never happen to you, 
but if it does, look into your bond—it . 
provides that you may borrow a gen- 
erous part of what you have deposited. 

Also, during the period of your life, 
between 30 and 60, you are continually 
facing the hazard of disability—your 
earning power can be taken from you 
in an instant. Should this happen to 
you we know that you would find it a 
difficult problem to keep up your de- 
posits so the bond will contain a pro- 
vision .making it unnecessary for you 
to make any deposits during the period 
you are totally disabled. Then we know 
that you will also need an income for 
the fundamental needs of life—so the 
bond further provides for a check for 
$100 payable in advance to you each 
month during the period you are dis- 
abled. Then, when you reach the age 
of 60, you will still have the full bene- 
fits of the bond coming to you just the 
same as if you had suffered no disability 
and had made your deposits to the com- 
pany. 


Offered to Select Class 


Mr. Smith, it is not so much a matter 
of making money as it is of saving some 
of what we make. I believe you will 
agree with me that this is a real definite 
savings plan that can only be offered to 
a select class. I believe you appreciate 
and can qualify for this plan. I have 
explained the company’s part of the con- 
tract. Your part will require a satis- 
factory physical examination and to save 
only *2°0 per month. Will you agree 
with yourself today that you will give 
that “Old Man” who is depending upon 
you, at least $100 per month. 


If you will save $29.90 each month 
during your best earning period, it will 
come back to you at the rate of $100 
per month after that earning power has 
eeased. 

Explanation 

You may find that your prospect can- 
not possibly put aside $29.90 each month. 
f you find this to be true, follow up 
with the “Insurance at 65” explaining 
that by deferring the income for five 
years and spreading the deposits over a 
period of thirty-five years, instead or 
thirty, that the required deposit will be 
$23.90 monthly. Stick to this plan until 
you are satisfied it is out of the ques- 
tion to get the “Income” plan across, 
then say to your prospect: 

Let us look this plan over and see if 
we can eliminate anything for the pres- 
ent time. This first hazard—Death—you 
would want your beneficiary to have the 
$10,000, wouldn’t you? We will leave 
that in. 

The next hazard—dependency — we 
can defer this for a year or so, uatil 
you can arrange your budget to take 
care of it. 

The lack of ready money—we will cut 
that down some—but the next hazard— 
disability—you would sure need that 
$100 if you are deprived of your earning 
power. We will leave that in and this 
plan will only require a monthly deposit 
of $17.30. 

You will readily see this is the “Ordi- 
nary Life” contract, and that it is pos- 
sible to go on to the “Modified Life” 
and “Term” plans—yet all the time the 
amount of insurance is not reduced. This 
may be done as a last resort but once 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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The Fastest GROWING Life 
General Agency In America 


O full time agents. We are familiar with 


the problems of the broker and surplus 


writer of life lines because we, too, are brokers. 


General Agents in Greater New York for 
both the Home Life Insurance Co., of New York _— 
and 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America. 


GERALD A. EUBANK, General Manager 
LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS, General Agents 
67 Wall Street, New York 












































“Young Man!---Come East!”’ 


G No Metropolis in the world presents greater 
business opportunities today to the young man 


than New York City. 


@ We believe our young agency is correctly 
interpreting the youth, the spirit and the pro- 
eressiveness of “Ihe Greater City” and suggest 


that if you are coming East that “you come 
to New York with Pennell.” 


FRANK W. PENNELL 


General Agent 


* State Mutual Life of Mass. ; 
225 Broadway New York City 
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A Sales Talk Based On Thrift 


By EARLE W. BRAILEY, 
General Agent, New England Mutual Life, Cleveland O. 


I. Thrift 


“Good morning, Mr. Jones. My name 
is Earle Brailey, representing the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Co. I 
came to see you this morning about a 
plan of systematic saving.” (He knows 
he ought to save. That has been his 
training from his youth.) 

“Have you a plan of saving already 
in use?” 

“What success are you having with 
it?” (Note that I am asking him ques- 
tions.) ; 

“Could you save two dollars a week 
more than you are saving now, if you 
found a plan that appeals to you?” 

(lf he states he cannot, and you are 
convinced he is honest about it, pass on 
to the next man, leaving with some such 
statement as this:—“Your situation will 
improve with time. May I suggest that 
when you are in a position to take ad- 
vantage of it, we get together and dis- 
cuss the unusual plan I have in mind 
for you?” Thus, you save yourself much 
time. If he admits he can save more, 
go on with the talk.) 

“The plan you are using now looks 


_Estate 
saved 


“If you live a given term, and if you 
deposit regularly and do not withdraw 
deposits prematurely—one plan of sav- 
ing is as good as another.” (Note full 
agreement with prospect.) 

“The plan I have in mind for you is 
the converse of yours. It looks like this: 

(Carry each application blank wrapped 
around with a clean sheet of white pa- 
per. Not only does this keep the ap- 
plication always clean, but it affords you 
white space on which to draw diagrams 
and illustrations, of which these are ex- 
amples; and last, but not least, your 
application is already out before you— 
no time lost in fumbling for it.) 


—tike this: 


1929 1930 1931 
$100 $200 $300 


1929 1930 1931 
Created | $100 $200 $300 





Estate Established Immediately 


“The estate is established immediately 
by contract, and you pay for it on the 
instalment plan. 

“If something should happen to inter- 
fere permanently with the completion of 
the first plan, the one you are now 
using, all that your mother (remember 
his mother is probably the one woman 
he thinks of as beneficiary) would re- 
ceive would be the sum of your savings 
and the interest.” 

“The second plan sets up the full 
amount of the estate you intend to save 
if you live the given term. Time is 
eliminated, the estate is created by con- 
tract at once. Thus, under this plan, if 
you are not spared, your mother will 
immediately receive the entire amount 
you intended to save if you had lived.” 
(Disability provisions can also be ex- 
Plained here to good advantage, if the 
case seems eligible for Disability In- 
come.) 

_The life value idea. “You have not had 
time as yet to accumulate an estate, Mr. 

ones. Your training and ability will 
become large assets with time and ex- 
perience, but just now they are liabili- 
les in any kind of analysis. This plan 

have in mind underwrites those lia- 
bilities for you, and gives them an asset 
value without waiting for either time or 
€xperience. This has been the motive 
that has led thousands of business-men 
to make use of this plan. Doesn’t it 
Seem logical to you?” 

«ydnticipation of future responsibilities. 

Mien with families and businesses, Mr. 
Ones, are making larger use of this 





goes for living expenses, and it is not 
so easy to build estates by saving, ac- 
cumulation and investment. For these 
reasons shrewd men everywhere are 
using more and more the plan I have 


in mind for you, for by it they can an-- 


ticipate each responsibility, each obliga- 
tion, and it takes much less of the in- 
come earned to create and maintain the 
plan. Wouldn’t you like to acquire 
such a plan in anticipation of the time 
when responsibilities and business may 
demand it?” 

Future Business Opportunities. “Did 
it ever occur to you, Mr. Jones, that 
this plan may be the very means of 
helping you to take advantage, some of 
these days, of a business opportunity? 
Three factors make such opportunities 
available to deserving young men. These 
are Cash, Credit and Character. This 
plan will help you to qualify in those 
three particulars. By it you will save 
systematically, and have funds available 
if and when occasion demands. Owner- 


ship of the plan is recognized by bank- 
ing institutions everywhere as indicative 
of good credit risk. Such ownership in- 
dicates the type of man needed in Amer- 
ican business today—the man who is 
far-sighted enough to exercise self- 
denial, and take good care of his own 
responsibilities.” 


Estate Value to Others 

Good property idea. Develop the es- 
tate value to others, the ease of acquisi- 
tion, and the value to the purchaser him- 
self. (A trial close may well be at- 
tempted at this point.) 

Can’t-lose idea. Explain the live, die 
or quit values of the New England Mu- 
tual policy contract. (Trial close.) 

Easy to finance. Fully explain the 
note system. 

Savings in rate. “I am sure, Mr. 
Jones, that you would prefer to acquire 
this property under the most favorable 
terms,” etc. (explain advantage of buy- 
ing now). (Close.) 


Salary Continuation Talk 


For Use With Salary Continuation 
Sales-Talk 


Amount of Insurance Required on 434% 
Basis to Provide a Monthly Income 
for the Number of Years Shown. 


$25 per $75 per $100 per 



































Years Month Month Month 
Ge acinaenad $1,342 $4,024 $5,366 
EARLE W. BRAILEY Go csencdeuss 1,575 4,723 6,297 
y GATE Fee ee 1,797 5,390 7,187 
plan from year to year. They find that 8...... wTeeeeee 2,009 6,027 8,035 
the margin of difference between income 9......-.+-++- 2,212 6,635 ’ 
earned and fixed expenses is much nar- 10..........--. 2,405 7,215 9,620 
rower than it was fifteen years ago. Il1.........-..- 2,590 7,769 — 10,358 
This is all quite natural, because many 12............. 2,766 8,298 11,064 
of the things thought in those days to 13............. 2,935 8,903 11,737 
be luxuries, such as the motor car, the 14............-. 3,095 9,285 12,379 
radio, the fur-coat, are considered ne- 15.........---- 3,249 9,745 12,993 
cessities today. In other words, the 10............. 3,395 10,184 13,579 
plane of living is higher, more money 17..........--- 3,535 10,603 14,138 
for the 
* ; k 
As a newcomer in the New Yor 
é general agency ranks this summer 
oe S. E 
© Rockwoop S. Epwarps 
2 at 
e 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
e is especially appreciative of the splendid reception 
s which he has received not only from his fellow gen- 
eral agents of the Aetna Life but from the life insur- 
@ ance fraternity as a whole. 
The “ROCK” EDWARDS AGENCY is only a month 
old but has already showed definite signs of “grow- 
ing pains.” Our ambition is to build a strong full 
time agency staff; to enter into Association activities 
with enthusiasm and to keep fresh the many fine 
contacts already made by our good friend, Dewey 
R. Mason, whom we succeeded. 
2 
Let’s Grow Together! 
Our telephone is 
Vanderbilt 1466 
_ What’s Yours? 
* & 





ss cate eae 3,668 11,004 14,672 
| Re eae es ee 3,796 =:11,386 = 15,181 
| AC pe 3,917 = 11,751 15,668 
Beate ccublndeed 4,447 —s 13,341 17,788 
Mn iidveencenes 4, 14,603 19,470 
ells vo eniecs cre 5,201 15,603 20,803 
Mc eveauuadns 5,466 16,396 21,861 
Witeasacsdewaas 5,841 17,523 23,364 


(Note—Assuming a unit of sale calling 
for $100 a month for ten years, the 
above table designates $9,620 as the odd 
amount of policy proceeds required, as- 
suming a continuation of 1.75% excess 
interest. Don’t write an application for 
$9,620. Such a procedure would neces- 
sitate multiplying the annual rate per 
thousand by 9.62 to know what to charge 
the prospect; the issue of the policy 
would be delayed, because the Policy 
Department would be obliged to mul- 
tiply each cash value by 9.62 to com- 
plete the tables on the second page of 
the policy contract, and in future years 
it would be necessary to multiply the 
dividends per thousand by 9.62 to ascer- 
tain the dividend apportioned on that 
particular policy. Make your applica- 
tion for the next higher even amount, 
in this case $10,000.) 

“Fred, it occurs to me that you and 
Mrs. Jones ought to be greatly interest- 
ed in a plan my company has arranged, 
should you be taken away, to continue 
to Mrs. Jones her share of your salary 
(pay envelope), for a period of five 
(ten) years, during which time she is 
becoming adjusted and preparing to ‘go 
it alone.’” 

Repeat the statement slowly. 

“In addition to continuing her allow- 
ance, as it were, to Mrs. Jones for five 
(ten) years, Fred, my company assures 
the return to you of ail your savings 
deposits in old age, should you be 
spared.” 


It looks like this: 





Present 
Insurance 
$5000 
| clean up 





$100 mo. 10 yrs. 


i 





Develop such of the following sales 
points as may be necessary to close :— 
Good-property ‘idea. Can’t-lose idea. 
Easy to finance. Saving in rate. 

In requesting proper settlement, fhe 
following may be used :—“Restrict bene- 
ficiary to Option V, $100 per month for 
ten years, balance in cash.” 

When Policy Is Delivered 

When policy is delivered: 

“Later on, your buying power will in- 
crease, and you can take another step. 
It may look like this: 





Clean 
up $100 mo. 10. yr. 
$5000 $100 mo. 10 yr. 





Request for settlement of “second step 
(unit)” policy may be made this way :— 
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“Restrict beneficiary to Option IV for 
ten years (then Option V, $100 per 
month for ten years, balance in cash) 
or (then Option I, for ten years).” 

And later yet perhaps it may look 
like this: 





re $50 mo. for 20 years | 
$100 mo. for 20 years | 








Advantages of the five-year unit 
salary-continuation plan: 

1. It is told in prospect’s language. 
He understands “Salary Continuation,” 
whereas “Ordinary Life with Fifth Op- 
tion attached” conveys nothing to him. 


2. Adaptable to any size of buyer— 
unit idea. 

3. He gets a knowledge of value of 
lump-sum insurance in terms of monthly 
income. This assures larger sales and 
more adequate coverage. 

4. He obtains a vision of how Insur- 
ance Covers Needs, and of perfecting a 


’ Program, 


5. It sets up the machinery for com- 
pleting a Program of Protection—build- 
ing a step at a time as his income in- 
creases. 

6. You can show the “next step” at 
the close of each additional sale, dem- 
onstrating that you have the blue-print 
of his completed “House of Protection” 
in mind. It helps to make you his life 
surance man. 





Unique Presentation of 


Retirement Income Contract 


The Wells, Meissel & Peyser agency 
of the National Life of Vermont in New 
York City has been successfully special- 
izing on a retirement income contract. 


On this page The Gold Book prints a 
circular which the agency has effective- 
ly used recently in illustrating this con- 
tract. The circular describes a proposal 


vorite. Then came the various modi- 
fied life forms and other special low rate 
policies, including term insurance. The 
pendulum has reached the end of its 
swing, and has started in reverse. 

“The recent reaction in market values 
of all kinds of securities dealt in on the 
stock exchanges of the country has 
taught many of us that we not only can- 
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CAN YOU INTEREST YOUR CLIENTS IN AN INSURANCE CONTRACT WHICH CAN BE ILLUSTRATED 
AS FOLLOWS? 


& PROPOSAL TO SELL a $100,000 BOND on the installment plan. 
I 


MATURITY - 1957. 


NSTALLMENT payments yearly for 26 years. 


INTEREST (Dividends) on the bond in the meantime to be paid to you. 
VALUE at maturity guaranteed $135,700. 


When the bond is fully paid for, if not cashed in, 
$1,000 a month for the balance of your life. 


it guarantees to pay 


Total of your 26 installments, less dividends received by you - $87,939. 
You are, therefore, buying a $1,000 bond on the installment plan at 3879 -- 
guaranteed to mature ut $1,357. 


If you do not live to complete the installments, th 
. balance of the 
unpaid installments will be cancelled, und the bond will 
matu 
not less than $100,000. ene tee 


“i —— these circumstances your fumily would enjoy the interest on 


If you should die after making 5 years’ 


bond payable to your family 


payments, the interest on the 


would be at the rate of 23% 


vestment and the bond would have a guaranteed market va ies oe” 


teed market) per $100 investment of }480. 
In 10 years.- the interest return on the 
guaranteed market value 3250 per J100. 


In 20 years -- 6.6% and 4130. 
In 26 years -- 7.3 and 113. 


If you live to com 
keep you and your 


a#lue (and a guaran- 


investment would be 12% and the 


plete your payments, the income on 
wife in comfort as long as you live. pty nagteng 


your investment has been an enormously profitable one Pk ———— 


All figures 
to your family, 


of course, cannot be guaranteed. 
purchaser. 


We will be glad to furni 
you desire. 


r your family. 


guaranteed except’ amounts of net d 
which are besed on the 193) Toes ae 


O dividend scale end therefore, 


Figures vary according to age of the 


sh you an illustration for any age or amount 


WELLS, MEISSEL & PEYSER, INC., 


GENERaL sGENT 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE co. 


to sell “a $100,000 bond on the instal- 
ment plan.” 

In the opinion of Edgar T. Wells of 
this agency the trend of the times is to- 
ward higher premium insurance. When 
he entered the insurance business twen- 
ty-six years ago the popular forms of 
insurance policies were limited pay life 
and endowments. A few years later the 
ordinary life was almost a universal fa- 


117 LIBERTY ST. N. Y 


not compound our money in the market, 
but that we are lucky if we keep our 
original capital,” said Mr. Wells. “Be- 


cause of recent financial history the se- 
curity offered by life insurance and the 
sure return of the capital invested, with 
a reasonable profit at maturity, receive 
much more sympathetic attention from 
the insuring public than was the case as 
recently as early 1929.” 



























































An Invitation 


ln this largest New York 
Agency of the first mutual life 
insurance company chartered in 
America, the underwriter bene- 
fits from: 


1. Aconcise yet thorough educational 
course, supplemented by visual 


training. 
2. Planned Sales Presentations. 


3. Experienced Sales and Underwrit- 
ing Counsel. 


4. Understanding Supervision. 
5. Secretarial Assistance. 


6. Prompt Home Office service and 
co-operation. 
(Daily check-up on cases by tele- 
phone.) 


7. The advantage of representing a 
Company—old and substantial in 
years—modern and progressive in 
action—most favorable in cost and 


contract. 





\¢ E invite any one who con- 


templates entering the Life Un- 
derwriting Profession to consult 
with us. 


ALLEN & SCHMIDT 
General Agents 


217 Broadway 
New York 


Fitzroy 8141 
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EYE and EAR 


Concentration In Sales 


By ROBERT D. KEIG, 
Union Central, Los Angeles 


No matter what sort of product you 
are selling, your chances of success are 
measurably increased if you make the 
appeal to more than one of your pros- 
pect’s senses. And this is particularly 
true of life insurance where the selling 
appeal is apt to be somewhat abstract. 
The proposition which sounds good to 
the ear is made doubly effective if re- 
duced to writing. 

With this in mind I have worked out 
a sales presentation in which I supple- 
ment the things I tell the prospect orally 
by writing them down in a diagram at 
the same time so that he receives his 
impression from two senses. I have 
found this method effective in driving 
home each idea. 

There is nothing new or startling in 
the accompanying illustration; no feats 
of legerdemain or clever tricks are em- 
ployed to maintain the prospect’s atten- 
tion and whet his desire. The chart is 
made to focus the prospect’s attention. 
Policy values and guarantees are cor- 
related into an articulate whole, and 
briefed, so that the layman can grasp 
the benefits that are embodied in the 
policy contract. 

The Canvass 

As this is an eye and ear presentation, 
I seat myself at my prospect’s side 
where he can see the chart as I draw 
the diagram (see accompanying chart) 
and write down the facts as the canvass 
progresses, 

“Mr. Prospect, we will create for you 
an immediate estate of $10,000 (drawing 
the diagram) for an annual deposit of 





ROBERT D. KEIG 


approximately 3% of that amount. You 
perhaps know that the term ‘Life In- 
surance’ is a misnomer. No matter what 
the amount you might pay in premium, 
neither my company, or any other com- 
pany, could assure you of the continu- 
ance of your life for another twenty- 


four hours. 

“What we do is to guarantee that a 
certain amount of money will be avail- 
able at your death. In other words, we 
create an estate that is matured by your 
death and is payable at once in cash. 
So Life Insurance is really Estate In- 
surance, and should be so called. 

“Now, one of two things is going to 
happen to you, Mr. Prospect. Either 
you will die prematurely, before you 
have lived out your allotted span of 


First—Protect your family. 
Second—It will provide for your old 


age. 

Third—It will take care of you and 
your family if you die a commer- 
cial death. (Total disability.) 

Writing on Chart as Sales Progresses 

These statements are written out on 
the chart as I make them. I then pro- 
ceed to show how the family can be 
provided for, writing out the amount 
that will be paid in cash, or income, so 








TOR YOUR FAMILY 
SUPPOSE - You die a natural death. 
$10,000.00 in Cash 


. or 
$100.00 per month for 10 years (option 4) ° 
or 


Annual Deposit Approx. 3% 


CaSH ESTATE. * 


TOR YOUR OLD AGE 
BUT = SUPPOSE YOU LIVE = To Old Age 
$10,000.00 You will have fully protected your 
family and you can now enjoy your 
savings and profits, either by tak- 








Pays Life Monthly Income to Beneficiary (Opt. 2) 


ing the cash or converting the Est- 
ate to a Life Income for yourself. 





Ben.age 31,Mo.Inc. for 20 yrs. and Life. .$40,23 
Ben.age 41,Mo.Inc. for 20 yrs. and Life.. 44,28 
Ben.age 51,Mo.Inc. for 10 yrs. and Life.. 55.18 
Ben.age 61,Mo.Inc. for 10 yrs. and Life.. 68.52 
Ben.age 65,Mo.Inc. for 5 yrs. and Life.. 83.36 


Incomes increased by surplus interest for 
certain periods only. 


SUPPOSE - You die an accidental death. 
$20,000.00 in cash. 
or 
$200.00 per month for 10 years (Option 4) 
©: 


r 
The monthly life income shown in the above 
table would be doubled. 


You Become Disabled. 


Cash for Your Family 
eeses Total Cash payment. 


Income for You in Your 
Old age 


PAID UP ESTATE AND INCOME AT AGE 65 
> 
Policy matured for.....----.» 
*Dividend Accumlations 





Total deposits made........- 
Your profit.....sees+ses 


LIFE INCOME AT AGE 65 


eccese You may have a Monthly Life Income of 


approximately $140.00 per month 


A Life Income for You - 


ag $5,000.00 in cash and a Life Income ot 
epproximately $100.00 per month. 

*NOTE. Dividends shown hereon are 
based upon schedule now being paid. 
They are neither guaranteed nor est~- 
imated for the future. 








TOR YOU 
SUPPOSE - You Die a Commercial Death 


(Disability) 


If you become totally and permanently disabled from sickness or accident before 60 you will 


be paid; 


1. = $100.00 per month as long as = live and suffer disablement. 
2.- api of making future deposi 
, Company will mature the Botate’ and pay you the full amount at age 65. 
4, = It pag pay you the regular dividends. 
4nd, if you should die before the Estate was matured we would still pay the full $10,000.00 to your beneficiary. 





years; or, you will live out your allotted 
span of years, in which event you will 
become an old man. What provisions 
are you making to provide for that cer- 
tainty? 

“The estate created for you by the 
Union Central will, 


that these facts will be impressed upon 
and retained in his mind. At the same 
time the way is left clear to go back to 
that particular phase of the illustration 
and reiterate or elaborate on some point 
he may have indicated a: interest in. 
And so it goes throughout the can- 
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GOING UP! 


Our Expanding Organization has required 
us to move to much larger Quarters on the 
Sixteenth Floor of the Murray Hill Building, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York, which has 
been our address for the past five years. 


You are Cordially Invited to Inspect these New Quarters. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 
General Agents | 


GUSTAV C. WUERTH 


Associate Gen’l. Agent 
217 Broadway. Fitzroy 2880 
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A simple statement of the bene- 
fits embodied in the policy contract— 


briefing them on the chart to focus the 
prospect’s attention and keeping on the 
alert for a chance to close. 


vass. 


This opportunity may present itself 
very early in the interview and should 
be taken advantage of immediately. It 
should be remembered that the purpose 
of the canvass is the selling of life in- 
surance, not the teaching of it. It is 
seldom necessary to go through the en- 
tire presentation to interest a real pros- 
pect for life insurance. The rest of 


the story can be told on delivery of the 
policy and the Agent has all these other 
points to bring out to help him deliver 
any additional insurance ordered. 

| might add that this presentation can 
be adapted to any type of policy. I 
have used the Endowment at 65 as writ- 
ten by the Union Central Life. Only 
the high lights of the policy contract 
are touched on. For instance, some of 
the income options are not mentioned 
because it leaves the way clear for 
further elaboration should the prospect’s 
interest in that feature of the policy be 
awakened. 


Triangle Sales Talk 


By J. S. MARYMAN, 
Gordon H. Campbell Agency, Aetna Life, Little Rock, Ark. 


All men are afraid of three things: 
1, Premature Death. 
2. Permanent Disability. 
3. Dependent Old Age. 
If you will buy a policy from me you 
will have neither of these to fear. 
2. You will die. 


/\ 


1. You will quit. 3. You will live. 


IF YOU QUIT: In the first year, you 
lose your money, except that you have 
had protection which certainly is worth 
something. If you quit after paying 
three years, we will give you more in- 
surance or return part of your. money. 
(Here illustrate the various guaranteed 
values at the end of 3rd, 5th, 10th, 15th, 
and 20th years. If the prospect is en- 
titled to disability insurance, say here) 
If you become disabled the only thing 
you will have to worry about will be 
getting well because we will take care 
of you as long as you live and take care 
of your family if you die. 

IF YOU DIE: We will do the things 
for your family that you expected to do 
if you had lived. We will pay your wife 
enough money each month to provide 
for all the necessities and a few of the 
luxuries of life and remember, we will 
pay this income as long as she lives. 
Then she can devote her time, not to 
drudgery in a general department store, 
or some other kind of ordinary work, 
but the rest of her life can be spent in 
rearing and training your children. 

Someone has truthfully said, “The 
greatest thing a man can leave his chil- 
dren is their mother’s time.” Further- 
more, we will pay all your debts and we 
will educate your children so that they 
will not go into the fast-moving compe- 
titive world handicapped, as many are, 
but on an equal basis with those who 
are best equipped. 

IF YOU LIVE: You will receive the 
greatest benefit under life insurance. 
First, you will know that when you are 
old the policy will provide sufficient 
money to take care of you if you are no 
longer able to take care of yourself. If 
you do not need the money and have 
been successful in life, if you happen to 
be one of the five out of one hundred 
who has accumulated enough to retire 
comfortably at age 65, then you will 
merely have saved some _ additional 
money through this policy. 

BUT REMEMBER THIS: While 
you live, the greatest benefit under this 
policy is the absolute assurance each day 
of knowing that if you die your home 
will not be broken up, the mortgage will 
be paid, your children will be educated, 
and last, but not least, your wife will 
have a decent income as long as she 
lives. 

Anything that you may ever hope to 
get out of this policy amounts to noth- 
ing in comparison. If there were no 


other benefits under the policy, this one 
great assurance alone is worth more to 
you than all the premiums you can ever 
pay on the policy no matter if you live 
to be 100 years old. I have offered you 
much for little money. The company 
will do exactly as I say, provided you 
are in good health. Let’s see the doctor. 


Keep On Seeing People 


By H. COCHRAN FISHER, 
Aetna Life, Washington, D. C. 


While investigating the life insurance 
business I was told many times that any 
intelligent man who had_ thoroughly 
studied the life insurance business could 
make a large producer of himself if he 
would continually “see the people” as 
on the average there would be a definite 
relationship between calls and sales. 


This axiom was so thoroughly imbued 
in my mind that I started keeping a 
record of my average number of calls 
to obtain an interview and my average 
number of interviews to obtain a sale, 
from the day I first started as a life 
insurance salesman. 


From my sales I computed the actual 
value of each call, of each interview, 
and of each sale during my first year 
in the business. These results showed 
such a startling value to me that I im- 
mediately determined that all I had to 
do was to “keep on keeping on seeing 


the people.” 

Of course, the original premise is that 
the life insurance agent “thoroughly 
know his business.” Having kept this 
in mind I always have and always will 
be a continual student of my business. 
I have qualified and now hold the C. L. 
U. degree, but I feel that it is necessary 
for me to “keep on keeping on” as a 
student, and I continually read various 
life insurance journals and study books 
and articles relating to the life insur- 
ance business. 

Planning Work in Evening 

I find that my study has prepared me 
to meet with a proper plan almost any 
“need” that arises in my discussion with 
a prospect, and I now, therefore, em- 
phasize the development of prospects by 
calling upon them as soon as possible 
after they have been suggested to me 
as possible sources of business, I find 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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we realize that it would never have been possible without 
the help of the many Brokers and surplus writers who 
placed their confidence in our Brokerage Department. 


We publicly thank them! 


Those who have not yet made the acquaintance of this 
office should do so and learn the meaning of our slogan— 


“Money Making Service.” 





Sam Mishkin 
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of Philadelphia 


60 John Street, New York City 


Phone JOHn 0385 
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The KEY MEN: First You Must Find 


Them Before You Can Write Them 


By HOLGAR J. JOHNSON, 
General Agent, Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh 


A short time ago a successful general 
agent asked the writer this question, 
“Why have your agents been so success- 
full in building their business throughout 
the A. B. C. Organization? (The name 
of the organization left out for obvious 
reasons.) 

My answer to him was, “All other 
things being equal, I believe the fact 
that first having been successful in find- 
ing the key men within the organiza- 
tion they made it their business to use 
these key men. These statements also 
serve as a basis for my answer to the 
question—key men, who are they; 
where are they found, and how do you 
use them as an aid in selling? 

In attempting to make to analysis of 
this discussion, let us first consider the 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


value of the key men as an aid in sell- 
ing. 

My own experience with many agents 
has taught me that most of them pass 
up a very powerful aid in securing new 
clients and much new business because 
they fail to capitalize on key men in a 
given group, after having secured their 
confidence. Instead, they immediately 
go forth to seek new fields. 

Third Party Influence 

It is a recognized principle in sales- 
manship that third party influence has 
perhaps as much to do with the closing 
of a sale as almost any other single fac- 
tor. The use of key men is really an- 
other way of saying the use of third 
Party influence. With the following 
Story I illustrate this in its most simple 
form: 

Some time ago one of our agents. a 
comparative stranger to Pittsburgh, 
called on the president of a prosperous 
usiness concern. He had made an ap- 
Pointment in advance by telephone, and, 
upon calling and giving his name to the 
attendant at the desk, was shown in 
with the usual courtesy that a man re- 
ceives when he has an appointment with 
a real executive. As he walked through 
the outer office in the company of the 
President’s secretary, who came out to. 
escort him, he was seen by a number of 
the junior officials and clerks. 

_ the conference with the chief execu- 
tive was not satisfactory from the point 
ot view of making a sale. It was satis- 


factory, however, in that he established 
a friendly contact. Being alive to his 
opportunities, although he had not made 
a sale on his original call, the salesman 
made it his business to learn the names 
of several of the junior executives of 
this particular firm. A_ short time 
later he called to see one of the 
junior executives whom he knew had 
seen him following the president’s secre- 
tary into the president’s office. This fact 
alone gave him an immediate entre be- 
cause as a part of his planning in the 
making of an appointment he brought 


“to the attention of the junior executive 


that, whereas, they had not formally 
met, he had seen him when calling on 


Mr. President. The sum and substance 
of this experience was that this particu- 
lar agent, realizing the value of third 
party influence, capitalized on the fact 
that he was in the favor of the chief 
executive to the extent that he later 
wrote ten members of the executive staff 
over a period of two years’ time. A 
number of the clerical force were also 
written in that period. 

I think this illustrates the value of 
third party ‘influence. If another illus- 
tration is necessary, a short time ago 
one of our agents called on a young 
man using the fact that he had already 
sold an elderly man in whom he knew 
the young man had confidence, as a 


means of getting the young man’s atten- 
tion and confidence. 
Key Men in Two Divisions 

In further analysis of the subject, let 
me make two divisions as to the use of 
key men. The first division is that of 
using the key man as center of influ- 
ence in the average small organization. 
The second division is using the key 
men in a large organization. 

Before we go into this, however, it is 
necessary to make some statement of 
who can be considered a key man. A 
mistake is often made in using the wrong 
man as a key man. The story used 
above might indicate that the chief ex- 
ecutive is ordinarily the key man. This 
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and some of the things which a 


prominent broker said about it. 


“Within twenty-four hours of the time the appli- 
cation was filed with your Mr. Connell in this city he 


handed the policy to me. 


“Your agency here is remarkable for the manner 
in which various technical questions were handled 
which related to the contract and the team work of the 
various members functioned in unison and precision 
with the result every point was covered in a satisfac- 


tory and complete manner.” 
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is not always so. It is often true that 
the key man is some junior official in 
a concern, as, for instance, an assistant 
to the vice president in charge of per- 
sonnel, or the foreman at a plant, or it 
might be merely a group leader who has 
no official capacity, but is merely a mem- 
ber in an organization who by virtue of 
leadership and fellowship is the man to 
whom the rest of the men always look 
for advice and counsel. We have found 
several cases where it has been a woman 
who has been “the key man” through 
whom one should operate. In another 
instance we found it to be the secretary 
of a large association of men. In each 
of these cases the fact that the key man 
himself is your policyholder carries with 
it a tremendous power of example. 
Digging Up New Prospects 

Not only are the key men used as a 
means of lending third party influence 
in making the sale, but often directly 
used as a means of getting names of 
new prospects to be followed. 

Some years ago I had an agent under 
my supervision who was better than an 
average agent. However, he arrived at 
the point which most agents reach from 
time to time. He thought he had no 
prospects. I suggested to him that he 
take the fifteen best policyholders who, 
by virtue of their position in the various 
organizations with which they were as- 
sociated, could be expected to be key 
men in those organizations. He then 
solicited those fifteen men with the fol- 
lowing idea: His call was not for the 
purpose of selling life insurance. He 
advised his policyholder that he was, of 
course, interested in building into his 
clientele high grade men; men of the 
type of the present policyholder upon 
whom he was now calling, and he asked 
that this policyholder give him the 
names of two or three of his friends or 
associates upon whom he might call, pri- 
marily to become acquainted with them 
and with the definite promise that he 
would make no effort whatever to sell 
them on his first call. His purpose was 


merely to become acquainted, and after 
becoming acquainted he would build 
them into his clientele gradually because, 
unless he could meet these people and 
know them, he could probably never in- 
sure them. In this way certain key 
men in his own policyholder list served 
as centers of influence by which he was 
able to continually develop and expand 
them within their own organization, in- 
cidentally also using them as a third 
party influence in later making the sale. 
To demonstrate how an agent can 
build himself into a small organization 
through key men, let me quote the fol- 
lowing example: We have learned that 
the most important thing necessary if 
our efforts are to be successful in this 
field is that we must build around the 
key employes and the key members of 
the firm. We have in mind one concern 
with about sixty employes. The fact 
that the president, secretary and the 
treasurer of the firm were known to 
carry reasonably large lines of life in- 
surance, mostly with one agent, gave a 
tremendous impetus towards getting 
that agent started in that group. From 
that point on the agent worked through 
the foreman, the sub-foreman, as key 
men, learning to know them so that he 
could call them by their first names. In 
this way the agent built himself solidly 
into the group. 
Contacts With an Organization of 6,000 


The second division { wish to make is 
primarily concerned with larger organi- 
zations that sometimes we shy from be- 
cause we find it difficult to get an entre 
to the people in the organization. Our 
agency has had a healthy experience 
with such organizations and a consider- 
able volume of business has been de- 
veloped. 

In a large organization with some six 
thousand employes we have a contact 
where several agents have written a 
large volume of business on a consider- 
able number of employes. Our success 
in this organization is attributed to the 
fact that our efforts were organized 


around the key men. Each agent was 
placed in contact with the proper de- 
partment head whom he cultivated. He 
made no move without first consulting 
that department head, whom he contin- 
ued to contact almost weekly, thereby 
building that department head’s confi- 
dence in him to the extent that our rep- 
resentatives were always welcomed in 
that department. 

The general agent’s function in this 
organization was to get in touch with 
the personnel office and then through 
the personnel officer he came to know 
various department heads, thus contact- 
ing with these individual department 
heads where his men were working as 
a check up to see whether or not the 
agents working in the various depart- 
ments were in close harmony with the 
principles laid down by that department 
or whether they were overstepping their 
bounds. 


Don’t Start With Wrong Man 


There are some real dangers, in a 
large organization particularly. One is 
where the general agent or the agent 
fails to contact with the proper person 
of authority and goes to the second per- 
son in charge rather than the responsi- 
ble person, with the result that it 
creates ill will and a little hard feeling 
which may not appear on the surface. 

The writer’s suggestion would be that 
in every case where you are attempting 
to locate a key man, whether it be in a 
large or small organization, a very care- 
ful survey be made. If possible, secure 
an organization chart of the company 
showing to whom various department 
heads or officials are responsible and 
then in every case work from the top 
down, being very careful in every case 
to see that the proper party is ap- 
proached and as a matter of good busi- 
ness judgment in conference with that 
proper official, be careful that he under- 
stands your position of serving his em- 
ployes and making them better emploves 
by virtue of the fact that thev own life 
insurance. Here again so much depends 


upon the agent and the general agent 
securing the confidence of the executive 
or department heads or key men to the 
extent that they become personally ac- 
quainted with each other. Have lunch 
together. Meet if possible informally on 
the golf course. Use every legitimate 
means to make a strong personal con- 
tact, for a great deal of modern business, 
especially where all other factors are 
equal, is controlled through personal 
contact. 

If your company has a salary savings 
plan, it aids you to even better follow 
this method of activity, but it can be 
done without such a tie up. 

Another very helpful effect of key 
men endorsement to any plan of life in- 
surance is the mental reaction on the 
agent himself. When he realizes that 
the key individuals within a concern ap- 
proves his plan and his method of opera- 
tion, this gives to the agent a personal 
confidence that will have a tremendous 
power in itself. 

Chart the Organization 

Another phase of building and keep- 
ing the confidence of key men is to have 
a definite system of reporting to the key 
men the results of your activity in the 
group where he has aided you. The 
least we can do when an_ individual 
either consciously or unconsciously gives 
us his aid in selling, is to keep him in- 
formed as to the result of vour activity 
and his share in that activity, for most 
men are interested in knowing that their 
help is effective. 

Much could be added to this discussion 
of an important but often neglected 
phase of our activity in selling. As a 
closing sentence let me add this thought: 
study a chart of the organization in 
which you plan to work; and use ordi- 
nary good business judgment. 


Key Men 


Continued on Page 83 





























Mountains and Quicksands 


[nswrance Protection, adequately and intelligently sold, 
immediately and safely transports our clients from the 
shifting quicksands to the lofty mountains of security— 
the quicksands of fluctuating dollars, cycles of business de- 
pression and_ uncertain income—the mountains on which 
the passing years, the freaks of fortune, the whims of 


destiny do not make an indent. 


Mitchell May. 
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At the end of 


FIVE YEARS AND EIGHT MONTHS 


This Organization is proud of its personnel of one hundred full time 
Associates from whom have developed 


Five Million Dollar Producers 


(Year Ending July 3lst, 1930) 





Philip F. Broughton 











Walter E. Knowlton Julius Fligelman John H. Brady 


All of whom in company with their next five leading associates are 
attending the International Convention Million Dollar Round Table at 
Toronto. By their example, we feel confident that the number of similar 
productions will increase, and expect that. seven of our personnel will 
exceed this mark in 1930 and ten in 1931. 


THE JOHN C. MCNAMARA ORGANIZATION 
MANAGERS 


Te GUARDIAN Lire Insurance ComPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(Established in 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York) 


Seventeen John Street 
Cortlandt 8300 
420 Lexington Ave. 245 Fifth Avenue 
Lexington 6715 Ashland 1772 
NEW YORK CITY 
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October, 1929. . . LAST YEAR. . . . . June, 193¢ 


our 


a 
AGENT—STUDENTS 
Invested $18,500 in Tuition Fees 


and 


Spent 24,050 man-hours of 


business time in the classroom 


But during the same ten weeks that they attended 


THE LIFE- INSURANCE TRAINING COURSE 
OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


. 2... . LHEY EARNED $178,000 ----- 


in commissions on new business produced 
during the hours of required field work 


THEY MADE AN INVESTMENT IN SELF-DEVELOPMENT THAT 
REFUNDED ITSELF IN TWO WEEKS BUT WHICH WILL CON- 
TINUE TO YIELD LARGE RETURNS IN PROFITS AND LEADER.- 


SHIP AND SELF-RESPECT DURING ALL THE YEARS OF THEIR 
PROFESSIONAL CAREERS. 


THE NINTH YEAR AND TWENTY-SEVENTH TERM OF THE LIFE-INSURANCE TRAINING COURSE OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY WILL BEGIN ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1930. 


THIS TIME-TESTED SYSTEM OF TRAINING, COMBINING INSTRUCTION UNDER A DISTINGUISHED 
FACULTY WITH CONCURRENT FIELD PRACTICEIN THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, IS AVAIL- 
ABLE NOT ONLY TO THE MEMBERS OF THE LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE CITY 


OF NEW YORK WHO ARE ITS SPONSORS, BUT TO EVERY LIFE-INSURANCE AGENT WHO IS INTER- 
ESTED IN A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM OF SELF-DEVELOPMENT. 


For information address: 

Director, Life-Insurance Training Course, 
New York University, 

Washington Square East, 

New York City. 
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CLEVER ADVERTISING of Life Insurance 


SF 


S 


By the TRUST COMPANI 


Banks and Trust Companies Which Were Pioneers in the Advertising 
of Life Insurance; A Decade Ago There Was a General Awaken- 
ing to Possibilities of Insurance Trust Business; Some 
Leaders in Insurance Activities 


About a dozen years ago the presi- 
dent of a leading bank in a city of upper 
New York State offered to run adver- 
tisements in the local daily papers advo- 
cating life insurance over the name of 
the bank if the local life underwriters 
would prepare the copy. The life under- 
writers, according to the story, turned 
the offer down. Today, the banks and 
the life underwriters are a lot closer 
than that. 

Turn the pages of any metropolitan 
daily paper and one will find advertise- 
ments of banks or trust companies ad- 
vocating life insurance. Some of the 
most effective advertising of life insur- 
ance in the past few years. has been 
done by banks. Bright ideas and clever 
tie-ups with life insurance have charac- 


the first to do such advertising does not 
reveal that any one bank led all others 
in intiating this activity. In the period 
1921-1922 banks and trust companies in 
several cities either brought out folders 
or otherwise started to advertise life in- 
surance trusts. 

The first activity along this line seems 
to have been the use of folders. As far 
back as 1917 or 1918 some banks were 
using folders on life insurance but not 
on life insurance trusts. There was a 
folder used with the title: “Why this 
bank believes in Life Insurance,” that 
did not mention life insurance trusts. 
Many banks used this same folder put- 
ting their own imprint on it. It is re- 
called that the old Buffalo Trust, since 
merged with the Marine Trust of Buf- 


hattan Trust, was in charge of the trust 
department; First National Bank of 
Boston; Commerce Trust of St. Louis, 
and many others. 


To Sell More Life Insurance 


As a practical business proposition the 
banks early realized that the life under- 
writer was not interested in trusts per 
se. The advertisements of the period 
that were directed to the attention of 
the insurance people showed the way 
to sell more life insurance. The next 
step was the income tax sav-ngs fea- 
ture, which gave the life insurance agent 
a strong opener to the whole subject of 
life insurance in which the insurance 
trust was a part. The present phase of 
the bank advertising of life insurance is 


one of strong co-operation in mutual 
any idea that such a thing could be 
done. Mr. Scully brought out a pamph- 
let in 1923 setting forth in figures and 
graphically the plan and it took hold 
at once. 

There were three stages in the de- 
velopment of advertising of life insur- 
ance by banks. As shown above, the 
earliest efforts seemed to have been the 
use of pamphlet endorsements of insur- 
ance with no relation to trusts. Next 
came the advertisements such as those 
first used by the Buffalo Trust and then 
followed advertising which definitely 
showed that savings in income could be 
effected by creating a trust and showing 
how much life insurance the savings 
would buy. The advertisements of the 





Examples of 


Ad “Copy” Which Show Broad Viewpoint Taken by Trust Companies 
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HEN you call on an impor- 
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3 terized most of these advertisements. falo, did some advertising of life insur- objectives with no conflict of activity. Chicago trust company about 1923 were 
3 While the chief interest of the bankers ance about 1919. At about this time a_ As previously indicated, the banks and an early example of this phase. 
4 and trust companies is in getting life series of advertisements were prepared trust companies are ready to use their Some St — eT 
p ‘surance trusts, their paid space has in co-operation with the life underwrit- paid advertising space to endorse life ee eee er 
4 often been devoted to straight, construc- ers, Clay Hamlin being part'cularly ac- insurance even where a direct tie-up is The wide advertising of the tax saving 
yy tve enlorsement of life insurance apart tive in the preparation of the copy. lacking. through the use of revocable trusts is 
| ‘tom the trust idea. A number of names of individuals and Great impetus was given the Ife in- Supposed to have brought about the later 
a Some notable instances of this have banks come to mind in connection with surance trust idea when the war sur- revisions of the tax laws so that the in- 
a occurre:! since the stock market collapse the pioneering in advertising l'fe insur- taxes were put on individual incomes. come from these trusts and from mae 
last fall. The large amount of borrow- ance in various cities of the country. One of the first banks to show in ad- vocable trusts also where the benefits 
=} img that was done on life insurance poli- Along with the old Buffalo Trust can  vertising matter that savings could be accrue to the donor, is taxable to the 
cf ces at that time was expected to result be mentioned as among the pioneers the effected and life insurance purchased by donor, . 
) © 4 heavy increase ‘in lapsation later. Union Trust of Chicago, the Union Trust these savings through the use of life, The validity of funded insurance trusts 
: Several of the banks and trust companies of Detroit, of which John A. Reynolds, insurance trusts, was the Corn Exchange in New York State was established by 
is ave since used some of their advertising now president of the Detroit Life, was National Bank of Ph'ladelphia. Mr. a law passed in cea New Fea gee 
3 Space to put over a constructive message vice-president, at the time when Walter Scully, then in charge of that bank’s was not the scene of pioneering in the 
* to the public on this subject, the burden’ Tresckhow, assistant vice-president of trust activities, arranged a dinner to life advertising of life insurance by banks 
of the copy being “Don’t Lapse Your the Central Hanover Trust, was in underwriters of Philadelphia at which because the law against, ac re 
Life Insurance.” charge of the trust development work he explained the idea to the life insur- 1 this state was a barrier against the 
Early Advertising of Life Insurance at the then Detroit Trust. There was ance people. This was in 1922. He had deve’opment of the idea at the time it 
It was about ten years ago that the the Corn Exchange National Bank of secured eminent legal opinion on the first began to appear in other Cites 
first advertising of life insurance by. Philadelphia, where C. Alison Scully, validity of the plan. No one in Phila- The unfunded insurance trust was not 
—_ anks was done. Inquiry as to who was ___ now vice-president of the Bank of Man-_  delphia apparently had up to that time 
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The HUMAN SIDE of TRUSTS | 


No Cold, Soulless Corporation In These Actual Incidents of 
How The Trust Officer Carries Through For the Missing 
Father, or Mother; Making a Success of the Wayward 


Son; A Spineless Youth Becomes a Robust Rancher. 


By FRED P. McKENZIE, 
Assistant Trust Officer, City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 


It is the experience of many insur- 
ance men, in recommending the creation 
of a trust, to have the client question 
the humanity of trust companies. How 
many times do we hear the objection, 
“I don’t want any cold, hard-boiled in- 
stitution to take care of my family after 
| have gone, nor do I want a young, 
inexperienced clerk to act as their ad- 
visor and confidante.” I only wish that 
it were possible for these individuals to 
spend a day with some officer of a trust 
company and observe the care and 
thoughtfulness with which all cases are 
handled. The trust officer or vice-presi- 
dent who acts in each case is just a 
human father himself with the added ex- 
perience of having dealt with many peo- 
ple in various different situations. He is, 
therefore, especially fitted to watch over 
the destinies of a family judiciously and 
humanly. 

[ have often heard underwriters say 
that if it were only possible for the trust 
officer to retain the same attitude and 
spirit that he now possesses and become 
a life insurance agent, the records for 
quality and quantity of production would 
go sky high. It is with utter fearlessness 
and absolute sincerity that the trust of- 
ficer can inform a client that his obliga- 
tions to his family cease not upon his 
death, but upon their deaths. He is able 
to do this because he can relate many 
heart-rending cases, which it has been 
his lot to administer. 


Made a Robust Rancher Out of 
Orphan 


For instance, take this actual case: 
Ned Black found himself an orphan at 
the age of twelve. His nearest rela- 
tives were distant aunts who had chil- 
dren of their own to bring up, which 
was a job in itself. Mrs. Black had ap- 
pointed a trust company, trustee and 
guardian of her boy. At an early age 
he expressed his wish to enter West 
Point. After considerable trouble, an 
appointment was secured. But he didn’t 
study and was flunked out. A tutor was 
retained for him and he gained admis- 
sion to an eastern college. Unfortunately, 
again Ned hadn’t any aptitude for study, 
conference was held and he was 
told that his learning days were over. 

The trust company succeeded in plac- 
ing him on a ranch in Arizona, the own- 
er of which was carefully investigated 
to make sure that he was the proper 
sort of person to entrust with the guid- 
ance of the boy. Not so many days ago 
he reached the age of twenty-one and 
$600,000 was to be turned over to him. 
This was approximately a 25% increase 
over the original sum. The boy ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the care 
which he had enjoyed. He had found 
the life which appealed to him; he would 
like to buy the ranch and settle down 
to business. But first, he needed fur- 
ther guidance—the result was that he 
set up an irrevocable living trust with 
$200,000, another revocable living trust 
for a like amount, a custodian account 
with $100,000 and part of the rest was 
used for the purchase of the ranch. 


“That’s What I Want for My Boy” 
Many 


so a 


times I am afraid that we are 


all too ready to discuss technicalities 
rather than to concentrate on that which 
is nearest to the client’s heart—the need 
for his dependants’ well-being. I have 
found that in several instances it was 
impossible to interest the client in life 
insurance, or in a trust, until I had ex- 
pressed the idea in terms of his family. 

For instance, I was asked to call on 
a business woman who was supposed 
to have had $80,000 income last year. 
After several unsuccessful attempts on 
my part to obtain an interview with her, 
she found a few moments to hear my 
story. She was most will’ng to talk but 
had no faith in trust companies. I tried 
the usual methods of depreciation or 
shrinkage on a $750,000 estate—but in 
vain. I tried to gather information and 
found her reluctant. 

I finally turned to her and said: “Mrs. 
Gardiner, you have expressed your dis- 
belief in trust companies, you have been 
most courteous to have given me a few 
moments. I never consider it time 
wasted to have the opportunity of talk- 
ing with a successful business woman. 


one has ever explained a trust to me 
before.” 

We could carry the story further, but 
I believe it expresses my point. 
When the Trust Officer Took the Place 

of the Father 

Another instance which has come to 
my attention, is the story of John Doug- 
las. John Douglas went to college with 
a high-powered red roadster, a plentiful 
supply of spending money and a taste 
for having a good time. The conse- 
quences were what might have been ex- 
pected with such a combination. . He 
was a great success in every phase of 
college life except in the class rooms. 

Because his father was dead and his 
mother married again and was living in 
Europe, there was no one to keep a 
parental eye on John Douglas except 
one of the officers of a trust company. 
This company as trustee of his father’s 
estate, paid John Douglas his rather 
large allowance and would eventually 
turn over to him half his father’s total 
estate. 


The trust officer, watching his prog- 





an aimless life. 


business success. 








THE TRUST OFFICER AS A FRIEND AND GUIDE 


The trust officer is both counsellor and guide to the beneficiaries under 
a trust and he is frequently called upon to take the place of father and 
mother in his relationships with young men and women. 


Mr. McKenzie graphically tells in the story on this page how a trust 
officer made a robust business man out of a boy who was drifting into 
Again a wayward young man was disciplined just as a 
wise father might have done until the youth saw the wisdom of a different 
course and instead of becoming a bounder he promises to achieve 


These human relationships with beneficiaries under trusts are an every- 
day occurrence in the experience of the trust officer. 


a distinct 











Before I go I want to tell you a little 
story. 

“Several years ago, a very brilliant 
woman died leaving in trust an estate of 
approximately a half million dollars. The 
sole beneficiary was a boy who was ar- 
tistically inclined, and due to his lack 
of business ability, was at the complete 
mercy of his friends. His mother had 
wanted someone to follow in her foot- 
steps and gave a trust company complete 
discretion. She didn’t want him to work. 
She did want him to have the time to 
continue with his reading and writing. 
She knew he would get married. She 
wished him to maintain his same stand- 
ard of living. Further, if his health be- 
came impaired in any way, she desired 
to have him receive the best attention 
obtainable. The trust company has at- 
tended to all these requirements. His 
investments are being taken care of, he 
has written several commendable essays, 
he is married. The trust company 
helped him buy his house. In short, i 
has tried to carry on as his rs Be 
would have done if she had lived.” 

Mrs. Gardiner turned to me and said: 
“Then you know about my boy. Yes, 
that is what I want done for him. No 


ress, put himself in the place of John’s 
father. What would he have done? Cut 
down his son’s allowance, probably. So 
John Douglas’ allowance was cut. He 
had enough to pay his necessary ex- 
penses—no more. 

John Douglas fumed. He could not 
be extravagant any more but he could 
go on neglecting his studies, and he did, 
even more so than before. Then, quite 
suddenly, John Douglas found himself 
without any allowance at all. 

This brought action. In the course of 
a painful but salutary interview with the 
trust officer, John Douglas blurted out 
that he did not want to go to college 
anyhow. He wanted a job. 

What would a father have done? The 
trust officer told John Douglas that if he 
really had made up his mind that -he 
wanted to go to work instead of com- 
pleting his college course, he could do 
so but it would have to be real work. 

So John Douglas left college and, 
through the aid of the trust officer, a job 
was found for him in a growing com- 
pany. John Douglas liked that job right 
away. He is still there, happy in the 
satisfaction that comes from doing hard 
work well. There is every indication 


FRED P. McKENZIE 


that he is making good and is going 
to grow into a man any father might be 
proud to have as a son. 

And that is the way the trust com- 
pany fulfilled its obligation to the father 
of John Douglas. 


Estates Need Plenty of Cash 

It is my own personal belief that al- 
most every estate needs plenty of cash 
at the time of death. How distressing 
it is for us to receive bill after bill from 
doctor, undertaker and tax man, with 
no cash available. It would be so much 
more satisfactory if a clean-up policy 
for shrinkage had been provided. 

I have in mind a case which shows 
this need. Recently a very wealthy man 
died, reputed to be worth $8,000,000. He 
was the head of a very large chain of 
theatres. It was found that his «state 
needed over $1,500,000 for shrinkage. Not 
a cent of cash was left, nor any ‘1eg0- 
tiable securities. It was found neces 
sary to offer either the stock of this 
close corporation to the public at their 
price or to lose control of valuable 


theatre sites. If this man had _ only 
thought to put aside about $25,000 « year 
in life insurance, his estate would have 


been settled easily and quickly and with- 
out tremendous loss. : 

The selling of policies for no purysose Is 
over. The selling of life insvranct 
through the scientific planning of a man’s 
estate is just beginning. If a client, is 
asked what he wishes to accomplis!: with 
his life instirance, before he is fi ished 
mak'‘ng provision for his wife, his m ther. 
or father, the education of his ch’ dren. 
a dowry for his daughter, money { r his 


son’s entrance into business, it will be 
found that his present life insurance will 
probably provide about one-auart:r te 
income per month that his family needs 
to keep up its present standard 
living. The automatic purchase 
insurance often results. 
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When Estates 
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When estates are analyzed, the whole truth is 
revealed. Flaws many times appear in the per- 
feet armor or protection that the client thinks he 
has built around himself, his business or his 
family. 

As often as not, such defeets are due to the lack 
of adequate insurance for paying taxes, liquidat- 
ing claims and setting up a protective cash re- 
serve. 


Here is where the trust officer is so frequently 
in a position to recommend insurance. And in this 
unbiased, disinterested service. his suggestion 
earries much weight. 


The Trust Department of this Bank has had long 
experience in cooperating impartially and cord- 
ially, with insurance underwriters for the proper 
protection of estates. Its officers invite you to 
eonsult with them freely. and to make use of data 
and faeilities at their command. 
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sing The TRUST APPROACH 
To Increase PRODUCTIO 


By ANTHONY H. RUTGERS, 
Trust Department, Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust Co., New York 


The average life underwriter is not 
concerned with selling the service of a 
trust company as such any more than 
the average trust man is concerned with 
the insurance problems of the life un- 
derwriter except in so far as selling life 
insurance means more business, there- 
fore, more income for each. This is a 
candid statement the truth of which must 
be conceded by fair minded men. But 
it is equally true that both the life under- 
writer and the trust man can find great 
opportunity for profit and service by 
working together on the problems of 
their clients’ needs. 

The possibilities in using the Life In- 
surance Trust and Business Insurance 
Trust approach are not realized by the 
average life underwriter. Neither do 
they always recognize the opportunities 
for improving their own position with a 
prospect by presenting the Insurance 
Trust idea. Then, it is not always easy 
for the life underwriter and the trust 
man to get together and work together 
because they usually are of two dis- 
tinct types. 

Two Viewpoints a Problem 

The training of a successful salesman 
is different from that of the trust man. 
A salesman is always, and must always 
be an optimist, aggressive and positive, 
also dominating in his approach. (If the 
word “dominating” is objectionable, then 
substitute the word “confident”). He 
must be self-confident in his conduct 
and approach. He makes decisions 
quickly—and his concern is selling life 
insurance. 

On the other hand, the average trust 
officer and banker believes in being con- 
servative and his foresight and courage 
is necessarily circumscribed. He abhors 
an innovation. These conflicting motives 
have made co-operation more difficult, 
and in some cases have even caused an 
open rupture, with the result that some 
underwriters have quit selling life in- 
surance trusts and are recommending 
settlement options instead, and some 
trust officers and bankers are beginning 


to think that the Life Insurance Trust 
idea is just a passing fancy. 
Sometimes over-zealous life under- 


writers and trust men emphasize their 
pet methods of settlement too much. 
Trust men on their part conceive that 
certain distribution provisions are ileal 
and seek to have these written in all 
their trust declarations. This is a seri- 
ous problem and must and can be over- 
come. It is the needs of the clients and 
not the individual preferences that should 
have priority over every other consid- 
eration. No two people have the iden- 
tical insurance needs. The whole theory 
of life insurance is to meet the individ- 
ual needs by working out each case on 
its own merits. 

The solution of this problem can be 
obtained by educating both the life un- 
derwriter and the trust man to lay aside 
his own preconceived notions of what 
should be done and actually regard the 
client’s needs. 

Some life underwriters and trust men 
are creating the impression that there 
is competition between life insurance 
companies and trust companies. There 
is no reason for anybody’s making an 
invidious comparison of these compa- 
nies in their respective services. There 


must be a complete understanding be- 
tween the life underwriters and the trust 
men in working out the insurance pro- 
gram of the client. 


The trust man must learn the funda- 
mentals of life insurance; he must learn 
salesmanship and realize that sales psy- 
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chology is necessary to sell an intang- 
ible idea on which only the use of the 
imagination can picture the situation to 
his client. Trust companies should pro- 
mote the sale of insurance by under- 
writers and insurance companies should 
promote the development of the trust 
business. Trust companies have no busi- 
ness selling life insurance. No trust 


man should interfere with a life insur- 
ance program initiated by a life under- 
writer. 

Life underwriters should use the life 
insurance trust idea or plan to over- 
come sales resistance, thereby increas- 
ing their business, which necessarily 
means an increase in income. 

Prospects for life insurance trusts are 
those who have accumulated property 
and who can pay for insurance, and no 
underwriter can hope to earn large com- 
missions unless he appeals to the man 
or woman with money. We are continu- 
ously reading of the great changes in 
selling life insurance. Life insurance 
selling has now become a profession; it 
has been taken out of the selling class 
and placed in the service class by a 
proper analysis of a man’s estate. 

It has been said that the work of the 
life insurance company is to create the 
estate and that of the trust company to 
conserve it. I say that the services are 
the same. It is just as much the duty 
of the trust man to enlighten the pros- 
pect in the creation of an adequate es- 
tate, to protect the family during that 
period of growth when the worldly 
wealth is not sufficient to provide for his 
family if anything should happen to him 
before a sufficient estate has been ac- 
cumulated, as it is the work of the life 
underwriter. The life underwriter must 
equip himself for the work. Likewise, 
the trust men and bankers must rid 
themselves of their feeling of superiority 
and exclusiveness and go out into the 
field actively, offering a sincere and 
friendly hand to the life underwriters of 
the community. 

New Opportunities for the Agent 

Sometimes in my talks to agency 
forces I have been surprised at the short- 
sightedness of the salesmen in failing 
to use the life insurance trust idea or 
estate analysis plan to ascertain the 
prospect’s problems in making his ap- 
proach. It is difficult for the average 
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when held over a five, ten or fifteen-year period. The best time to buy stocks 
for the long pull is during a depression. The prevailing price level offers an 
excellent opportunity to an investor seeking adequate safety, satisfactory 
income and good possibilities for appreciation of principal. 


Upon request we will be glad to make specific suggestions. 
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human after he has gotten into a rut 
to make a change. It is the same in 
every walk of life, because men develop 
fashions and styles of their own. There 
are always a few who can see ahead of 
the rest, and I do not hesitate to say 
that a great number of life under- 
writers are not keeping abreast of the 
times. Because they go to bed at ten 
o'clock they imagine everyone else does 
the same. Women, however, change 
their styles more often. It is related that 
in France some time ago, a prisoner was 
released after spending nearly forty 
years in prison. He was given a ride 
to and about Paris. He saw automobiles, 
trolley cars, airplanes; he saw the Eiffel 
Tower; he was taken to a moving pic- 
ture show; he heard the radio. At the 
end of the journey he was asked what 
had most impressed him. The prompt 
answer was: “The women.” “How come?” 
(or the French equivalent) he was asked. 
“Because, sir, when I went to prison 
women were round, now they are ob- 
long or flat.” 

Never before in the history of selling 
life insurance, has the underwriter had 
such co-operation from the trust compa- 
nies as he is now receiving through ad- 
vertising, etc. He is no longer com- 
pelled to use strictly life insurance ar- 
guments, He can now go out knowing 
that any person who has any money or 
is producing money, will require at some 
point in his estate building and conser- 
vation plan, some of the elements of the 
service that a life insurance or trust 
company can render. 

He has something now that he never 
had before—and this should give him 
new poise, self confidence and enthusi- 
asm. I have seen life underwriters who 
have increased their production a hun- 
dredfold by the use of the life insurance 
trust approach. Recently I was working 
with an underwriter who was trying to 
deliver a ten thousand dollar policy. | 
asked him to take me to his prospect to 
introduce the trust idea, cautioning him 
to keep the life insurance idea in the 
background until the prospect had dis- 
closed his problems, his hopes and wish- 
es for his family, etc. 

The prospect was immediately placed 
in a conference mind, that is, he was 
induced to talk as well as to listen. The 
prospect disclosed that he was anxious 
to provide an income of $200 for his 
wife, and $100 each for his son and 
daughter. The income from his estate 
was not sufficient to do that. In fact, 
he was like the majority of men with sub- 
stantial earning powers in that he had 
not accumulated enough so that the in- 
come from his estate would replace his 
earning power. This is particularly true 
of young men, and generally speaking, 
the more successful a young man is, the 
more inadequate is his estate to replace 
his earning power. The expenses of the 
average family are usually met out 0 
the earnings of the husband and father. 
Personal ability to earn is the biggest 
asset most men have. ‘There are tw0 
methods of creating an estate: One 35 
by earning, saving and investing—tak- 
ing the risk that a person will live long 
enough to accumulate the sum his tam- 
ily will need. The other is to create 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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.»» Do Not Lapse 


your Life Insurance! 


yA HE way to begin to build up an estate is to buy life 
0 ae After the payment of your living expenses, 
the first item in the family budget should be for the pay- 
ment of premiums. It is the only safe and sure way to 
create a capital fund payable in cash in case of death. V4 


[’ because of adverse business condi- 
tions or market losses you are forced 
to revise your scale of living don’t start 
your economy campaign by reducing 
your life insurance or, worse, by letting 
it lapse. 
a ae 
You should not forget that the prime reason 


for building up an estate is the future protection 
of dependent members of your family. 


Today, life insurance is one of the greatest forces 
protecting the homes and families of American 


Committee On Insurance Trusts of 
The Trust Company Division of 
The American Bankers Association 


business and professional men. Never allow your 
insurance to lapse. 


Through life insurance, you create your family’s 
estate at once should you die; and also save it by 
your premium payments should you live. 


If you plan making any changes in your life 
insurance program, be sure that you first con- 
sult the life underwriter that sold you your in- 
surance. His advice will be valuable in making 
any rearrangements. 


Your name and address on the margin of this 
advertisement will bring our new booklet—‘‘Build- 
ing Your Estate Toward One Financial Goal."’ 


FIDELITY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 





Member Federal Reserve System + 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


© ¥.U.T. Co., 1930 











Reprint of a Fidelity 
Union Trust Company 
advertisement appearing 
in the Newark newspapers. 


HIs advertisement is typical of the cooperative adver- 

tising that the Fidelity Union Trust Company, the 

largest bank in the State, is doing in New Jersey to 
further the life insurance trust idea and to bring before the 
people the necessity of a properly arranged life insurance 
program in conjunction with their estate plans. 


Our trust representatives are familiar with the New Jersey 
territory. They are trained in New Jersey practices and pro- 
cedure. There are sound reasons why a New Jersey resident 
should place his trust business with a New Jersey trust com- 
pany, which they will gladly explain to you and your prospect. 
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Committee of Trust Men Prepare Specimen of | 
Unjunded Life Insurance Trust Agreement | 
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Association 


The committee on Insurance Trusts of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Association did a valuable 
service in preparing the specimen of an unfunded Life Insur- 
ance Trust agreement which is reproduced herewith. It is 
intended to serve merely as a guiding outline and was prepared 
in collaboration with twenty-five representatives of prominent 
trust companies. It is not intended for use as a legal 
instrument. 


THIS AGREEMENT made and entered into this...... DAN) OF is wrncearsin wea drevarwsys 
A. D., 19...., by and between 


of the Second Part, hereinafter called the “TRUSTEE.” WITNESSETH: . 
WHERE A S, the Grantor has caused his life to be insured, and said 
insurance is represented by insurance policies deposited with the Trustee as set 
forth in Schedule hereto annexed and made part hereof, which said policies are, or 
will hereafter be made payable to the Trustee. 
NOW, THEREFORE, in consideration of the mutual covenants and agreements 
herein contained, it is agreed by and between the parties hereto as follows: 
ARTICLE I ; 
It is agreed that the grantor from time to time may make additional insurance 
policies subject to the terms of this agreement. 
ARTICLE II 
The Grantor directs the Trustee to disburse the income and principal of the 
trust estate in the manner hereinafter set forth. 
ARTICLE III 
It is expressly understood and agreed that the Trustee is not obligated to pay 
any premiums or assessments on said policies and to be under no obligation in 
repect of the policies other than for the safekeeping, except to the extent expressly 


agreed to herein. 

ARTICLE IV 
The Grantor reserves to himself, during his life, all payments, dividends, sur- 
render values and benefits of any kind which may accrue on account of any of the 
aforesaid policies, and the right at any time to assign, pledge or use said policies, 
or any of them or to change the beneficiary thereof, to borrow money thereon, 
or for any purpose, without the consent, approval or joinder of the Trustee, or any 
beneficiary hereunder. It is the intent that the trust shall be operative only in 
respect of the proceeds of such of the policies as in terms may be due and payable 
to the Trustee at the time of the death of the Grantor or thereafter, after deduc- 
tion of all charges against the policies by way of advances, loans, premiums, or 
otherwise, and the receipt of the Trustee for such proceeds shall release the insur- 

ance companies from liability on the policies. 

ARTICLE V 
It is agreed that the Grantor may by instrument in writing, delivered to the 
Trustee (a) modify or alter this agreement, in whole or in part, provided that the 
uties, powers, compensation and liability of the Trustee, shall not be changed 


without its written consent; (b) terminate this agreement upon payment to the 
Trustee of a revocation fee of 


ARTICLE VI 

The Grantor agrees and directs that upon his death, the proceeds of said policies 
shall be paid to the Trustee. The Trustee may institute any proceedings at law or 
in equity in order to enforce the payment thereof, and may do and perform any and 
all other acts and things which may be necessary, for the purpose of collecting 
any sums which may be due and payable under the terms of said policies; it being 
distinctly understood, however, that the Trustee shall not, except at its option, 
enter into or maintain any litigation to enforce the payment of said policies until 
it shall have been indemnified to its satisfaction against all expenses and liabilities 
to which it may, in its judgment, be subjected by any such action on its part. 

The Trustee is authorized to compromise and adjust claims arising out of the 
insurance policies or any of them, upon such terms and conditions as it may deem 
just, and the decision of the Trustee shall be binding and conclusive upon all per- 
sons and corporations interested therein. 

ARTICLE VII 

The Trustee shall hold and manage the fund, when so collected, together 

with such other property as may be acquired, during the existence of this trust, 


Officer, Fidelity Union 


National Bank, New Trust, Newark 
or 


all of which said property, will hereinafter be referred to as the “trust estate,” 
upon the terms and conditions, and for the uses and purposes, and with the duties 
and powers that is to say: 

To hold, possess, manage and control the said trust estate and every part 
thereof, with full power to sell, transfer, convey and dispose of the same, upon 
such terms and in such manner and for such prices as to the said trustee shall 
seem meet and proper. 

The Trustee is hereby given full power and authority to invest and reinvest 
all or any part of the said trust estate which may come into its hands, in such 
a manner and in such securities or other property, personal or real, and upon such 
terms and for such length of time, as to the Trustee shall seem meet and proper; it 
being intended hereby to give unto the said Trustee full and complete authority 
to hold, possess, manage, control, sell, convey, encumber, lease, invest and reinvest 
the whole and every part of the said trust estate, according to its sole judgment 


and discretion, without any limitation upon its powers and authority so to do, 
either by statute or otherwise. 


ARTICLE VIII 
The Trustee may purchase securities or other property from the executor or 
the administrator of the Grantor’s estate, and the Trustee may or shall have power 
to make loans to the executor of the Grantor’s estate, either secured or unsecured, 
at such rate of interest as the Trustee shall determine. The Trustee shall not be 
responsible or liable for any loss resulting to this trust estate by reason of any 
such purchase and/or loan. 
ARTICLE IX 


The Trustee is directed to charge all premiums on ‘investments against principal, 
and to credit all discounts on investments to principal. Any and all cash dividends, 
whether ordinary or extraordinary, shall be considered as income and any and all 
stock dividends or other things of value shall be considered as corpus and added 
to the capital of the trust. The Trustee, in its discretion, may apportion between 
principal and income any expenditure which in its opinion should be apportioned, 
notwithstanding any legal rule to the contrary. 

ARTICLE X 
In any case in which the Trustee is required to divide the principal of the trust 
estate in parts or shares, or to distribute the same, it is authorized and empowered 
in its sole discretion to make division or distribution in kind, or partly in kind and 
partly in money. The judgment of the Trustee concerning the values for the 
purpose of such division or distribution of the property or securities shall be 
binding and conclusive on all parties interested therein. 
ARTICLE XI 

The Trustee shall render periodic statements of the receipts and disbursements 

of the income and principal to the beneficiaries of the trust estate. 
ARTICLE XII 
ARTICLES XIII 

This trust has been accepted by the Trustee in the State of.............-008 ; 
and all questions pertaining to its validity, construction and administration shall be 
determined in accordance with the laws of that State. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, The Grantor has hereunto set his hand, and the 
BLANK BANK or TRUST COMPANY, in acceptance of the said trust, has 


caused these presents to be signed by its proper signatory officers, the day and 
year first above written. 


Ce 


hi 


Party of the Second Part 
COUNTY OF 


hayaatne be aledislailee havens i Ds gare cece sh 
before me personally appeared 


to me known to be the person described in and who executed the foregoing instru- 
ment, and acknowledged that he executed the same as his free act and deed. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed riy seal 
ROTAEIY SOCORRO Noe od Rah Rater Se og Se eS a apa Ray eat sO 


on the day and year first above written. 
My commission expires 


HOw em eee eee eee rete ees eeeeeeerseeeseeeseseeererrr® 


micas whee wean Bee ai 3 
sured, etc., find favor in some localities: 


“Policies Deposited” __ 
It is customary and advisable for 


Notes on Trust Agreement 
“Grantor” 
The word grantor has wide usage, al- 


the 
though the terms, donor, settlor, in- 


Trustee to take physical possession ° 
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Leading Underwriters 
Are Equipping Themselves to Render 
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the insurance policies. This facilitates 
the collection of the insurance and ac- 
quaints the Trustee with any policy 
changes subsequently made by the in- 
sured. 
Many Uses 

It would be futile to attempt to enu- 
merate all of the various conditions to 
which the life insurance trust helpfully 
may be applied. Its most common use 
is for the establishment of a regular 
income for the dependent members of a 
family. In such cases, discretionary pow- 
er frequently is given to the trustee in 
the distribution of portions of the prin- 
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cipal. This is found to be of great ben- 
efit where contingencies arise affecting 
the health, maintenance or comfort of 
those for whom the fund is provided. 
The life insurance trust is often resorted 
to for the establishment of a fund to 
educate children. Sometimes wedding 
gifts are arranged for through it. Again 
specific assistance may be accorded chil- 
dren in their entry upon professional or 
business life. It is often used for the 
liquidation of debts, payment of obliga- 
tions, stabilizing of credit, retirement of 
stock or partnership interests, the pay- 
ment of taxes, and many other excep- 
tional and sometimes unusual situations 
which develop in domestic and business 
life. 
Paying Premiums 

Attention is directed to the fact that 
this is a sample of an Unfunded Insur- 
ance Trust Agreement. 

Fees Charged 

See note “Trustee’s Compensation” re- 

lating to fees. 
Broad Powers 

Articles 6 and 7 recite the limitations, 
directions and prerogatives agreed upon. 
They describe the limits of administra- 
tive scope or responsibility. It is to be 
noted that while the powers granted the 
trustee are dependent upon agreement 
with the grantor, nevertheless, the gen- 
eral experience and practice of trust 
companies confirms the wisdom of mak- 
ing these powers as broad as possible. 
In this way more often than otherwise 
the possibility of litigation or controv- 
ersy following death is obviated. 

Preventing Sacrifices 

In many cases, this provision will pre- 
vent the sale of securities or other prop- 
erty at a sacrifice. 

Periodic Statements 

The words, monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually, etc., may be substituted if de- 
sired for the word “periodic” in Article 
XI. 

Trustee’s Compensation 

This article deals with the compensa- 

tion of the trustee. The wording is de- 





Note: Copies of the unfunded Life Insurance 
Trust agreement may be obtained from the 
Trust Company Division, American Bankers As- 
sociation, 110 East Forty-second street, New 
York City. A charge of 12 cents a copy, 
made. 


actual cost, is 


pendent upon the customs or conditions 
prevailing in different localities. 


Approval of Counsel 


In some localities an acknowledgment 
of the Corporate Trustee’s signature may 
be necessary or desirable. This ques- 
tion, as well as the entire form of each 
trust agreement, should receive the care- 
ful attention and approval of counsel 
for the maker of the trust before the 
agreement is executed. 


Some Purposes For Which Trusts 
Are Created 


Providing Funds for— 

1. Income for wife and family, 

2. Children’s school, college or spe- 
cial education. 

3. Starting a son in business at some 
future date. 

4. Giving a daughter an independent 
income. 

5. Protection of wife or relative 

against dissipation of estate. 

Income for invalid or insane rela- 

tives. 


6. 


i) 


7. Relief of elderly or wealthy peo- 
ple from detail. 

(by means of a living trust) 

8. Bequests for colleges, hospitals, 
religious institutions, etc. 

9. The maintenance of life insurance. 
(by means of a funded life in- 
surance trust) 

10. The acquirement of a fixed estate 
in a given period of time. (cumu- 
lative estate method) 

11. Payment of taxes and estate man- 
agement costs. 

12. A fund which may be borrowed 
against to prevent a forced sale 
of securities in an estate. 

13. An emergency fund. 

14. Liquidation of stock in corpora- 
tions. 

15. Insuring continuity of a business 
by strengthening credit. 

16. Retirement of a mortgage. 

17. The management of real estate. 

18. The care of property at a distant 
point. 

19. Liquidation of a partnership in- 
terest. 





Using Trust Approach 
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the estate immediately through life in- 
surance. This man’s problem was to cre- 
ate an estate of $100,000, since he wanted 
to leave an income of about $5,000 for 
his family when he died. He had some 
real estate, a few securities, and had not 
been much of a life insurance buyer, hav- 
ing formed an erroneous opinion of life 
insurance. However, he was open for 
conviction, so he was shown how this 
estate of $100,000 could be created at 
once by the payment of premiums, 
amounting to an annual premium of 
about $3,500 in his case. He had some- 
what of a selfish viewpoint and wanted 
to know what his insurance would do 
for him. He was shown how long it 
would take to accumulate this $100,000 
by investing and compounding at 5% 
the amount of the yearly premium re- 
quired on above insurance. 

He was also shown the amount of the 
cash surrender value and accumulated 
dividends of the life insurance which 
would prove an income for old age for 
his own use, if he so desired. Without 
this insurance this man’s estate would 
be inadequate in his early years, when 
his family’s need for financial protec- 
tion is greatest. A man with family re- 
sponsibilities should let no element of 
risk or uncertainty enter his plan for 
providing capital to meet them, nor 
should he let chance control his family’s 
disposition of this capital when he is 
gone. 

Two “Trust” Approaches 

This man applied for a hundred thou- 
sand dollar policy which would not have 
been sold except through the trust ap- 
proach. If this man lives and succeeds, 
his insurance will be a good investment. 
If he dies before he accumulates, it will 
replace his financial support. To prevent 
lapsation he was induced to create a 
Funded Life Insurance Trust. The fol- 
lowing portion of a standardized sales 
talk was used: 

“Which will mean more to your fam- 
ily? A few hundred dollars a year from 
your income now or thousands of dol- 
lars of capital when you leave them? 
Your present income could probably be 
cut several hundred dollars a year with- 
out forcing your family to make any real 
sacrifice. But $50,000 or $100,000 might 
mean much to them later on. 

“If you agree, you may be interested 
to know that by giving up a small part 
of your income now, you can assure your 
family a large payment of cash when 
you die. Deposit cash or income bear- 
ing securities in trust. Instruct the 
trustee to use the income from this fund 
to pay premiums on as much life in- 
surance as the income will cover. The 
amount of insurance will be determined 
by your age and the income earned by 


the amount you deposit. At your death 
the insurance money will be paid to the 
trustee. The trustee will invest’ this 
capital, pay out the income and finally 
disburse the principal in the way you 
stipulate in the trust agreement. You 
can see that this transaction would prove 
very profitable to your family.” 

We have used this sales talk in many 
cases and have yet to see lack of in- 
terest. Try it! 

Another approach to a man who has 
accumulated a good sized estate which 
has been effective. This man’s estate 
consisted of speculative ventures, real 
estate, business interests, liquid assets, 
personal earnings—all of which produced 
a good income. 

“Now, Mr. Prospect, you have been 
very successful, why not support the 
structure when you pass out of the pic- 
ture? Supporting it by your earning 
power and by manipulating, you make it 
prosper and maintain its value. When 
you are gone, your personal earnings 
cease. Your liquid assets may have to 
be sold to meet administration expenses, 
taxes, living expenses for the beneficia- 
ries, Your business interests may suffer 
through the loss of personal manage- 
ment. It may be difficult to hold your 
real estate unless it is self supporting. 
Your speculative ventures must be 
liquidated and made to supply regular in- 
come. If this process must be done 
under pressure or unfavorable condi- 
tions, the whole structure may be se- 
verely depleted. 

“This is your problem and the solution 
is Life Insurance—to replace earnings, 
to supply cash, to support credit. When 
sufficient Life Insurance is available and 
properly controlled by a competent 
trustee, it can be used to materially off- 
set such losses. 

“Many destructive forces may cause 
shrinkage in your estate when it changes 
hands. One thing is certain, Mr. Pros- 
pect, you are going to pass out of the 
picture some day. You have been suc- 
cessful and overcame all obstacles that 
have come up, but two things you can- 
not overcome—one is, you will pass out 
of the picture some day—second is, you 
are going to leave an estate. This es- 
tate may not be so large as you think 
it is, due to shrinkages, but you can 
offset them through a Life Insurance 
Trust. Such a trust prevents loss of the 
insurance money by inexperienced bene- 
ficiaries. The fund is not subject to 
your debts, claims or other expenses. 

“It is promptly invested by the trustee, 
preventing loss of income. It provides 
cash with which your executor can meet 
immediate demands (taxes, administra- 
tion fees, expenses of settlement, liv- 
ing expenses, etc.) under one trust, you 
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can leave capital to your wife for life 
and to your children after her death, 
eliminating administration expenses on 
that fund at her death.” 

This kind of sales talk has sold trusts, 
and also has increased the production 
of many life underwriters, thereby 
making more money for them. j 


The Business Insurance Trust 


Again the Business Insurance Trust, 
while comparatively of recent origin js 
no longer a novelty. Here is almost a 
virgin field for the life underwriter. Too 
many business men are so engro:sed 
with the problems of present opera- 
tions, that they have not given suffi- 
cient thought to future control, when 
they must give way to others. It is not 
too much to say that in case of part- 
nerships, close corporations and _ indi- 
vidually owned business, a proper regard 
for the interests of the participating in- 
dividuals, the welfare of their families, 
and the preservation of their businesses, 
not only warrants but demands a con- 
sideration of the potentialities of the 
Business Insurance Trust. 

Step up to a business man and ask 
these questions: “What would be the 
condition of your business if you or one 
of your associates passed away today? 
How would it affect your holdings or 
theirs? Would the business be liqui- 
dated? Would there be losses or de- 
preciation? Who would suffer them? 
How would it affect control and income? 
Would the estate of the deceased get 
a fair price for its holdings? Would 
it be able to sell them? To whom? On 
what basis would the survivors set a 
value on the deceased partner’s interest 
if its worth had not already been agreed 
upon? Is there money on hand as a 
reserve that could be used for purchas- 
ing stock for retirement or redistribu- 
tion? How would death affect your 
company’s credit situation? Are there 
funds available to liquidate debts or 
other obligations? Would you wish your 
family to retain your interests in the 
business if you should pass away? 

“Mr. Business Man, these are things 
you should think of in fairness to your 
family, yourself and your associates. 
Some day these questions will have to be 
answered. Whether you do it now in 
an orderly way, when every considered 
safeguard and protection can be evoked, 
or leave it to be done later under dif- 
ferent and less favorable circumstances, 
is a choice which rests in your hands 
and for which you must take responsi- 
bility. 

“You may avoid the present consid: 
eration of these questions but some day 
they must be met.” 

This approach has been successfully 
used on a “cold turkey” canvass to sell 
Business Insurance Trusts. Of course 
it depends on the way you say it, but 
if you believe in your business, and are 
enthused you will say it in the right 
manner. 


Prepared Sales Talk Valuable 


The first thing a life underwriter must 

do is to classify his prospects. The same 
approach cannot be used in all cases. 
If you are before your prospect with a 
favorable introduction, get right down to 
the insurance feature of your plan to 
furnish money to do what the prospect 
wants to do, if not, keep the insurance 
feature in the background—use the above 
approach — ascertain your prospects 
problems, and then he will be interested. 
Every man is interested in his own 
problems. Then you can outline your 
plan. 
First, above all, work out a plan, and 
then work your plan. I am a believer 
in a prepared sales talk; how can you 
make a successful sales talk unless you 
are prepared to say certain things an 
to get your prospect to say the things 
you want him to say? Too much 1S 
lost when one depends on the inspiration 
of the moment to say the right thing. 

Life underwriters have increased pro- 
duction by means of the sales talks, part 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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ASK the 
TRUST MAN 


The Trust Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association has brought out a brochure “100 Questions and 
Answers On Business Insurance and Business Insurance 
Trusts” which promises to be as much in demand as the similar 
booklet “100 Questions and Answers About Life Insurance 
Trusts,” which was brought out previously. The booklet was 
prepared by Gwilym A. Price, vice-president of the Peoples 


Pittsburgh Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In preparing the 


questions and answers Mr. Price carried on an extensive corre- 
spondence with leading trust ofhcers and with counsel for life 
insurance companies and he had the benefit of their experience 


and criticisms. 


It is recognized that there is a divergence of opinion 
among trust men on some of the questions and also differing 
methods of procedure in some of the matters discussed. 


What are the various types or kinds of 
Business Life Insurance, classified ac- 
cording to the purposes for which it 
is issued? 

(1) Corporation business insurance to 
enable a close corporation or the surviv- 
ing stockholders thereof to purchase or 
retire the shares of a deceased stock- 
holder. 

(2) Partnership business insurance to 
enable the surviving partner or partners 
to acquire the interest of a deceased 
partner. 

(3) Insurance to enable the sole pro- 
prietor of a business to pass on to his 
employes the business, or a substantial 
interest therein, at his death. 

(4) Insurance to compensate for loss 
of the services of a valuable officer or 
employe. 

(5) Insurance to strengthen or protect 
credit. 

(6) Insurance to take the place of a 
sinking fund established for the ultimate 
payment and retirement of a bond or 
note issue. 

* * * 

In Sole Proprietorship Business Insur- 
ance Trusts who should carry the in- 
surance and pay the premiums? 

If they are able to do so, the insur- 
ance should be carried and the premiums 
paid by the employes who are going to 
purchase the business, or a substantial 
interest therein, from the proprietor or 
from his estate. In many cases a com- 
mon fund will be established to which 
both the owner and the employes con- 
tribute—the owner’s contribution being 
in lieu of higher salaries, bonuses or 
other profit sharing plan. We know of 
one case where this is being done with 
fine success. If the proprietor pays the 





Note: Copies of “100 Questions and An- 
swers on Business Insurance Trusts” may be 
obtained from the Trust Company Division, 
American Bankers Association, 110 East 42nd 
Street, New York. A charge of 30 cents per 
actual is made. The booklet is 
copyrighted. 


copy, cost, 


premiums or contributes towards their 
payment, it makes no real difference 
whether he pays them out of his per- 
sonal or his business funds, as he is the 
sole owner of both funds. In the ab- 
sence of a desire on the part of the 
proprietor to reward a faithful employe 
or employes, the premiums should be 
paid by the employe or employes. There 
is no legal reason why the proprietor 
should carry insurance on his own life 
to carry out an agreement for the sale 
of the business to another party. 
* * x 


In Partnership Insurance Trusts, is it ad- 
visable to have the premiums paid by 
the partnership or by the individual 
partners? 


We assume that the question deals 
with the method of handling under part- 
nership business insurance trusts only. 
The payment of premiums on business 
insurance taken (1) to reinforce the 
credit of the firm, or (2) to compensate 
the business for the economic loss it 
sustains in the death of a partner, is cov- 
ered by separate questions and answers. 

Furthermore, the answer depends upon 
the broader question of the plan to be 
followed in each particular case. It does 
not answer the question to say that if 
the insurance policies are applied for 
and carried by the firm then the part- 
nership can and should agree to pay the 
premiums. When should the partnership 
carry the insurance and pay the pre- 
miums ? 

(a) Partners carrying and _ paying 
premiums on insurance on their own 
lives: We do not recommend this plan. 
It involves the contradiction of a part- 
ner furnishing the funds to buy out him- 
self in favor of his associates. It also 
complicates the question of reimbursing 
the decedent for premiums paid on the 
policies on the lives of the surviving 
partners. Some insurance companies rec- 
ommend that the premiums be paid by 
each partner on his own life to avoid 
any question that might be raised about 
insurable interest. They recognize the 


general rule about insurable interest, 
when the purpose of the insurance is 
to compensate the firm for the loss of 
one of the partners by death or to in- 
demnify the surviving partners for the 
death of a member of the firm, but they 
feel that there is a question about such 
interest where the purpose of the insur- 
ance is merely to produce a fund for 
the purchase of the deceased partner’s 
interest. We believe that the insurable 
interest exists and that the premiums 
can be paid safely by either the partner- 
ship or the other partners, if desired, 
and that either of the two last men- 
tioned methods is desirable to the one 
under discussion. 

(b) The partnership carrying the in- 
surance and paying the premiums: This 
plan can be followed if all of the part- 
ners agree, and it is more convenient 
for them than to have each partner carry 
his proportion of the insurance on the 
lives of his co-partners. The objections 
to it are that the creditors of the firm 
possibly may reach the proceeds of the 
insurance, thus perhaps frustrating the 
plan of liquidation, and a part of the 
insurance proceeds may be subject to the 
Federal estate tax as a part of the de- 
¢eased partner’s estate. These objec- 
tions will be more fully covered under 
separate questions relating to the rights 
of creditors and to taxes. 

(c) Each partner to carry his propor- 
tionate share of the insurance on the 
lives of his co-partners: Under this 
plan each partner is the insurer of the 
lives of his co-partners—but not his own 
—and his co-partners are the co-insurers 
of his life. Logically, therefore, when 
a partner dies his partners are actually 
furnishing the funds to buy out his in- 
terest. The partnership is not a party 
to the agreement. We recommend this 
as the plan to be followed when the 
trust officer can mold the agreement to 
suit his own ideas, and when the plan 
is not complicated by business insurance 
already in effect carried by the part- 
nership or by each partner on his own 
life. In this way the proceeds of the 
insurance are put beyond the reach of 
the creditors of the corporation and the 
plan of liquidation cannot be frustrated 
by them. It does not subject any part 
of the insurance proceeds collected upon 
the death of a partner to the Federal 
estate tax as a part of his estate. 

* 


Should any party to a Business Insur- 
ance Trust Agreement be permitted 
under its terms to borrow against the 
policies on his life? 

No. If the partnership or corporation 
carries the insurance alone it should be 
permitted to borrow against or pledge 
the policies. If the policies reserve this 
and similar rights to the insured the 
business insurance trust agreement 
should provide that the insured will ex- 
ercise them only upon the order and 
with the consent of the partnership or 


corporation. If the partners or stock- 
holders carry the insurance on each 
others’ lives, each one insuring the 


others but not himself, then no one 
should be permitted to borrow against 





GWILYM A: PRICE 


Vice - President, Peoples - 
Pittsburgh Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Although only thirty-five years of aye 
Mr. Price has attained a position of prom- 
mence as a banker. Before enteriig 
banking he was a practicing lawyer in 
Pittsburgh, taking his law degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh. He was 
a member of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture during 1923-1924. On January 1, 
1923, he became trust officer for the Peo- 
ples Saving & Trust of Pittsburgh and 
he at once became active in the promo- 
tion of life insurance trusts. His activi- 
ties include the founding and teaching of 
a course for life underwriters, writing 
numerous pamphlets and articles and he 
ts much in demand as a speaker. 








the policies without the consent of all the 
others. If the policies reserve this and 
similar rights to the insured alone the 
business insurance trust agreement 
should provide that the insured will ex- 
ercise them only upon the order and 
with the consent of the other partners 
or stockholders. 

x 3 Se 


What special arrangements must be 
made where one of the partners or 
stockholders is uninsurable? 

If one of the partners or stockhold- 
ers is not insurable, he can agree to 
purchase, but not to sell at his death; 
or he can create a sinking fund, by an- 
nual deposits with the other partner or 
stockholder, or with the trustee, equal 
to the premiums paid by the other part- 
ner or stockholder, and this will be of 
some assistance in providing a part of 
the purchase price in the event of his 
death. Another plan is to take out en- 
dowment insurance, in double the 
amount required, on the life of the part- 
ner who is insurable. 

* * 

Under what conditions should the Busi- 
ness Insurance Trust Agreement pro- 
vide that it terminate? 

(1) Mutual consent. 

(2) The lapse of all of the insurance 
policies without value. 

(3) The dissolution, bankruptcy or in- 
solvency of the firm or corporation. 

(4) The simultaneous deaths of all the 
stockholders or partners. 

(5) The completion of the duties of 
the Trustee after the death of any part- 
ner or stockholder, or after the death 
of the next to the last survivor of all 
of the partners or stockholders, depend- 
ing on whether the agreement cont:m- 
plates its continuance beyond the devth 
of the first one of the parties to die. 

* 


Should a_ Business Insurance Trust 
Agreement terminate on the death of 
one of the insured partners or stock- 
holders, or should it continue in force 
for the survivors? 

This depends upon the wishes of the 
parties. We have seen many busincss 
insurance trust agreements which have 
provided that they shall remain in ef- 
fect, unless revoked by mutual consent, 
until after the death of the next to the 
last survivor of all of the contracting 
partners or stockholders. Such a pro- 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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We probably know 
The Man You Want to Sell 


THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY 


offers a personal service which covers 


New York State 


No one appreciates more than the life underwriter the 
importance of personal contact. Our membership in the 
Marine Midland Group of Banks makes possible the personal 
cooperation of 507 bank officers and directors, in 69 offices 


throughout New York State. 


If your prospect lives in Buffalo, or Binghamton, in 
Rochester or in any of a dozen upstate cities, very likely we 


can find a way to make your first meeting a favorable one. 


This state-wide personal cooperation is but one example 
of our rather exceptional facilities. We invite you to drop in 


and discuss with us ways in which we:can serve you. 


THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


formerly THE FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY 


Chambers Street at W. Broadway William Street at John Street Liberty Street at West Street 


Seventeen Battery Place 12 East Forty-fifth Street 
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REND In Testamentary 
Disposition OF ESTATES 


By RUSSELL L. BRADFORD, Attorney 


Russell L. Bradford is a firm member 
of one of the most prominent law firms 
in New York City, Taylor, Blanc, Capron 
Marsh Al graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, he was admitted to the 
Bar in 1908. He ts a member of the Na- 
tional Tax Association and of the New 


York and Virginia Bar Associations. 


and 


The past twenty years have witnessed 
a gradual but nevertheless perceptible 
change in the form of testamentary dis- 
positions of estates of decedents. The 
most notable change has been in pro- 
viding for the creation of testamentary 
trusts, as distinguished from the former 
more usual outright bequests. No doubt 
the apparent departure from the former 
more customary manner of leaving prop- 
erty has its foundation in the fact that 
wealth is more widely distributed. It is 
not many years ago that only the few 
had sufficient funds to warrant placing 
them in trust to be held over long pe- 
riods. There has been also a general 
increase of wealth. Many men and wom- 
en now own fortunes that thirty or even 
twenty years ago seemed fabulous. No 
doubt this increase of wealth quite nat- 
urally has prompted the owners to de- 
sire ways and means for keéping intact 
the fortunes acquired, and to apply those 
methods of doing so that only the few 
rich had in the past undertaken. 

The impetus to the creation of trusts 
(testamentary or inter vivos) has been 
greatly aided and influenced by the de- 
velopment of corporate fiduciary activity. 
Before the larger and more reliable trus- 
tee companies and banking institutions 
commenced in a serious way to hold 
themselves out as qualified, and better 
qualified, to administer estates and trusts 
than individuals, most trustees (and ex- 
ecutors for that matter) were individ- 
uals. But the individual executor and 
certainly the individual trustee was as 
a general proposition unsatisfactory. He 
had other business demanding his at- 
tention, and other interests to engage 
his thoughts. In addition the individ- 
ual trustee could not be counted on to 
live out the term of the trust. Thus he 
did not furnish safety and continuity in 
the administration of large funds. 

The Individual Trustee 

The individual trustee was selected be- 
cause of his known probity, and his fa- 
miliarity with the estate or friendship 
with the testator. But usually, and nat- 
urally, he was old, or at least approach- 
ing the autumn of life. That this was 
true is obvious. Wherefore, then, was 
the point in selecting him to administer 
a trust over two succeeding generations 
when he could not possibly serve this 
full period? In fact he was not selected. 
The testator merely left his property 
outright to his children, hoping for the 
best, and possibly praying that some of 
them if not all would be able to hold on 
to the competency left. Therefore, ex- 
cept in rare instances, while the friend 
or family lawyer was entrusted with the 
administration of the estate as executor, 
the estate was expected to be settled 
within a reasonable time and the prop- 
erty turned over to the legatees outright 
and without limitation or restriction. 

But when the property was turned 
over to the legatee—in the majority of 
cases the widow or children—it was left 
at once a prey to the unscrupulous and 
not infrequently was a source of con- 
stant concern and worry to the widow 
or the children, and doubtless of temp- 


tation also to the latter. Equally fre- 
quently the legatee (the widow and, of 
course, the children if they were young) 
Was without business experience. Thus 
a fortune was easily dissipated if not in 
the second then in the third generation. 
This condition obtained so often that it 
gave rise to the homely old observation 
that it took only three generations to 
move from shirt sleeves back to shirt 
sleeves again. : 

Advantages of Corporate Fiduciaries 

Corporate fiduciaries here filled a 
much needed want. They represented 
continuity, permanence, responsibility, 
and in addition had developed a spe- 
cialized knowledge of the administration 
of estates and trusts. Concomitant or 
coincident with the development of cor- 
porate fiduciary work developed the 
growth of trusts and a more intelligent 
disposition of fortunes. 

The mounting (now gradually reced- 
ing) rise of taxes with the intricacies of 
the tax laws, demand upon the time in 
compliance with those intricate laws, 
called compellingly for skilled and ex- 
perienced administrators of estates and 
trusts. The diversification of wealth re- 
quired a more careful study of the port- 
folio of any estate, a specialized knowl- 
edge of market conditions, and a trained 
personnel to attend to the multitudinous 
minutiae of details involved in the pres- 
ent day large estate. The lawyer or 
the family friend in the great majority 
of cases has no such knowledge or 
equipment, and does not pretend to. 
Thus with the widening of the forms 
of wealth there grew the demand for 
facilities to meet the present day wealth 
and the proper safeguardianship thereof. 

Investments many years ago were fre- 
quently in real estate, or a man’s busi- 
ness. When real estate was bequeathed 
outright often it invited costly partition 
suits in order to divide the same among 
the many heirs or devisees. If the chief 
item of fortune was a local ‘business this 
was left outright. But the present day 
man of wealth seldomly has all his eggs 
in one basket. The portfolio of his hold- 
ings comprises no doubt some _ bonds, 
some share holding in the railways of 
the country, in the steel industry, in 
motor enterprises, in electrical equip- 
ment concerns, in public utilities, in the 
new inventions of radio, aircraft, tele- 
phone and telegraph, in the general sup- 
ply corporation, The diversity of these 
holdings requires, quite obviously, ad- 
ministration by those abreast of the 
times and familiar with conditions gen- 
erally. The estate’s prosperity is meas- 
ured by the prosperity of the country, 
and its wealth is reflected in the gen- 
eral wealth. Yesterday this was not 
true generally. It is not wholly true to- 
day, but the trend is decidedly in that 
direction. 


Change in Attitude of Men of Wealth 


The creation of trusts (whether they 
be inter vivos or testamentary) means 
that the fortune has been placed in the 
hands of a trustee (usually a financial 
institution) for the purpose of managing 
the principal or corpus of the fortune 
and the collection and distribution of 
the income from the principal. The cre- 
ation of a trust means also keeping the 
fortune intact. No doubt behind the 
present quite remarkable growth of 


trusts lies philosophically a change in 
the attitude of men of wealth. This par- 


ticularly is true of those of large for- 
tunes. No longer does the conception 
exist that the owner of a very large for- 
tune may use it in any way he chooses 
or do with it as he pleases, re- 
gardless of the effect on the general 
public, or general wealth. The present 
day feeling is one of responsibility and 
duty. The owner now not only feels 
but recognizes the responsibility a for- 
tune places upon him, This responsi- 
bility is not only to his family or to 
those that look to him for support and 
maintenance, but comprehends the duty 
te see that a large fortune is properly 
employed. It must function intelligently. 

If the fortune be invested to a great 
extent in a going concern (closely held) 
giving employment, producing the wares 
of the country, and working out its des- 
tiny as a part of the complex machinery 
of present day business life, it must not 
be closed out or unduly exploited to the 
detriment of labor, or the general wealth 
and prosperity of the nation. If the for- 
tune be invested in the larger corpora- 
tions, either in stock ownership or bonds, 
or be invested in government or state 
securities, the duty to see that it is not 
unwisely reinvested, and that those in- 
vestments are from time to time safe 
and productive, and are investments that 
have in mind the building up of the 
country as a whole, is imperative, and 
the responsibility great. Business con- 
ditions must be studied, and the assets 
of the estate particularly. The heads of 
large corporate enterprises now quite 
frankly admit that the general public 
has a right to know something of the 
business conducted and the manner, in 
a lesser sense, in which it is conducted. 
This probably is superinduced to some 
extent by the widely scattered holders of 
interests in that business. The execu- 
tives of large corporations consider them- 
selves in a sense trustees for the gen- 
eral public. Usually the corporation is 
owned by the general public, or a large 
part thereof. 

Sensitivity of Business 

The breaking down of one class of 
business may have a deleterious effect 
upon other, even though unrelated, forms 
of business. A slackening in motor pro- 
duction may affect the prosperity of the 
steel industry and in turn may be af- 
fected by reduced purchasing power of 
the public, and this in turn may be af- 
fected by the heedless and improper in- 
vestments of those having surplus funds. 
Business is sensitive. It yields easily in 
adversity and grows strongly apace dur- 
ing periods of development and conserva- 
tive expansion. It breeds upon itself. 
Therefore it must be wisely handled and 
directed. Loose investments and an in- 
different understanding .of conditions 
may retard progress, as much so as the 
unintelligent hoarding of funds. 

It is this recognition of the duties 
wealth imposes, and a distinctly im- 
proved understanding of both the weak- 
ness and strengths of human _ nature, 
that no doubt has played its appropriate 
part in the growth of trust business. 

Whether “tying up” an estate over a 
period of years or during the period or 
periods allowed by law is economically a 
wise policy must await the test of time. 
Certainly there is a limit to the length 
of the period that the power of aliena- 
tion of property should be suspended. 
The old policy (once prevalent in Eng- 


land) of entailing estates over several 
generations was deemed unwise and 
against public policy. Except in a few 
of the older states “entailing” never ex- 
isted in America. It is now abolished 
everywhere in the United States, either 
by statute, or forbidden in the state 
constitution. On the other hand the 
rapid disintegration of a large fortune 
is equally undesirable viewed from the 
standpoint of the public good. To scat- 
ter to the four winds a goodly fortune 
is economic insanity and is nothing 
short of sheer waste. It therefore is 
good economy that assets once acquired 
may be held together for a reasonable 
period that they may produce, and pro- 
tect, and sound statecraft that the law 
permits this to be done. Men may dif- 
fer as to what is a reasonable time. In 
New York the suspension of the power 
of alienation may not extend beyond two 
lives in being at the time the instrument 
making effective this suspension of that 
power itself became operative. In many 
states the period is life or lives in being 
and twenty-one and ten months there- 
after. 

Certainly the judgment of society (the 
state) is that such periods are reason- 
able, and such a law beneficial, or the 
laws would be changed. The wisdom of 
permitting the “trusteeing” of property, 
if sufficient in amount, does not seem 
open to doubt. These trusts have a 
steadying influence on business. 

They thus serve their purpose both to 
the family and to the public, and to 
general wealth itself. 

The Insurance Increase 

A prominent change in the form of 
the assets of estates is the increase in 
the amount of life insurance composing 
a part of the estate. Generally speak- 
ing the professional man now recognizes 
that he cannot do without insurance. The 
very rich man may not, because of the 
necessity for liquid funds at death for 
taxes, and other administration costs, 
and because he knows the result of 
forced liquidation not only upon the value 
of his own assets, but upon values gen- 
erally. 

The professional man accepts the fact 
that chances are greatly against his be- 
coming wealthy. He sees too that a sav- 
ing from his earnings for old age may 
be inadequate—and even if adequate, 
that during the saving period he and 
his family would be forced to econonuze 
and more frequently live without many 
of the present day desirable comforts 
and luxuries. This constant self and 
family denial makes for a humdrum pco- 
ple, and an uninteresting life as_ well 
as an uninfluential one. The professional 
man now (to a great extent) carries 4 
considerable insurance to provide for his 
family, and in the meantime out of his 
earnings gives to wife and children the 
comfort and cultural opportunities that 
would be denied them if he were forced 
to set aside the greater part of his earn- 
ings for a future capital. 

Present day estates differ from ¢s- 
tates of yesterday in many. and various 
ways, but the outstanding changes are 
reflected in an increase in the amount of 
insurance composing a part of estates of 
today, the wide diversity of the hold- 
ings, and the very noticeable and marked 
tendency to the creation of trusts. 

The trend apparently represents g00¢ 
judgment and a wholesome tendency. 
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Two Technical Subjects 








LIFE INSURANCE LIVING TRUSTS 




















combining both so that they 
supplement each other, produces a 














LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 














In the analysis of all details necessary to produce the desired result, the 
cooperation and coordination by the Underwriter and the Trust Company Rep- 
resentative are most desirable . . . each being an expert in his own line. 


A Life Insurance Trust which has been carefully drawn after a complete 
understanding by all parties of what is to be accomplished, gives the donor a 
lasting sense of satisfaction. 


His plans for the future welfare of his family are no longer vague and 
indefinite. 


For the development of Life Insurance or Business Settlement Trusts, this 
Company offers to Insurance Underwriters its 64 years’ experience as Trustee. 


Our booklet, ““THe Litt INsurANCE Trust wiTH INVESTMENT Funp,” 
describes a popular Plan having exclusive advantages 


Copies may be obtained on request 


BROOKLYN TRUST 


COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1866 


Capital Funds over $31,000,000 
MAIN OFFICE: 177 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN 


31 Orrices In BRooKLyn, New York, QUEENS AND STATEN IsLAND 
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A LIFE INSURANCE TRUS 
With INVESTMENT PLAN 


By CHARLES B. ROYCE, 
Assistant Secretary, Brooklyn Trust Co. 


The results of the past few years have 
proved that the creation of Life Insur- 
ance Trusts to the extent of well over 
a billion dollars is largely due to a bet- 
ter understanding on the part of the pub- 
lic and the insurance underwriter, indi- 
cating that the definite advantages are 
being appreciated. 

When it comes to discussing the most 
desirable plan for such a trust to fit 
the circumstances and conditions of ir~ 
particular case, the best results are ac- 
complished when the underwriter and 
the trust representative work in close 
co-operation, each advising in regard to 
the details of the work with which he 
is most familiar. 

Frequently such discussions bring out 
the need for more insurance and it 1s 
fair to assume that the client will be 
more convinced of this when it is plain- 
ly pointed out to him by one who has 
nothing to sell. 

Of the several plans for creating a 


Life Insurarice Trust the “Funded” plan ° 


has many advantages the most promi- 
nent of which perhaps is, that by so 
doing the client has established a smooth, 
reliable arrangement to periodically take 
care of a recurring annual financial ob- 
ligation which has been voluntarily in- 
curred and which, in most cases, will 
continue for his lifetime, viz., the pay- 
ment of premiums on his policies. 

In purchasing insurance on the usual 
Ordinary life plan the insured commits 
himself to pay a certain.sum of money 
every year as long as he lives, he has 
mortgaged a definite part of his income 
for a very worthy purpose—the build- 
ing up of a concrete sum of money to 
be paid to his family, at his death. | 

It certainly seems a desirable thing 
to do therefore—provided one has an 
income from sources other than earn- 
ings—to divert sufficient regular income 
directly towards the payment of the pre- 
miums on one’s policies and arrange 
thereby, once and for all, for the auto- 
matic payment of this recurring debt. 

It must be admitted however, that for 
one reason or another the “Funded” form 
of trust is not as popular as it should 
be—principally for the reason that many 
people prefer to keep their securities 
in their own hands, perhaps for emer- 
gency use if necessary. 


Has Advantages of the Funded Trust 


There is one type of insurance trust 
however, which does not involve the im- 
mediate setting aside of the large amount 
of securities necessary in the “Funded” 
form, but which eventually accomplish- 
es this condition and therefore has most 
of the advantages. It is known as the 
“Life Insurance Trust with Investment 
Fund” and is adaptable to any amount 
of insurance or to any sized income, 
and has the added advantage of commit- 
ting an individual to a definite plan for 
saving and a relief from the responsi- 
bility of safe investment of such sav- 
ings. 

Under this plan regular payments are 
made by the insured to the trustee of 
sufficient amounts to more than cover 
the premiums and from the excess in 
such payments a constantly increasing 
fund is established which finally pro- 
duces an income sufficiently large to pay 
the premiums and a “Funded” Trust has 
been accomplished. At his death the 
insurance proceeds and the investment 
fund are combined and the income and 
principal used as directed. 

Ordinarily the 


J comparatively small 


amount remaining after the payment of 
the premiums would have to be held 
until a sufficient sum had accumulated 
to invest. It is possible, however, to 
use these small sums to purchase cer- 
tificates of ownership in a group invest- 
ment such as the “Compromise Fund,” 
maintained by the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, which is divided into participat- 
ing units of $100 face value, thus giving 
a pro rata interest in a diversified list 
of substantial securities, producing a 
regular income with safety of principal. 
Three Possible Methods 
One or all of three methods must be 
adopted to build up a cash reserve for 
the future through personal efforts: 
1—Regular Saving 
2—Careful Investment 
3—Life Insurance 
“The Life Insurance Trust with In- 
vestment Fund” combines all of these, 
but the maker of the trust assumes only 
one responsibility—that of setting aside 
regularly in the trustee’s hands a pre- 
viously agreed upon sum of money. 
Life insurance is the basis of the plan. 
Therefore the donor must have, or be 
prepared to take out, policies which are 
made payable to the trust company as 
trustee. For the purpose of this trust 


the “Ordinary Life” plan is the most 
desirable and the total amount of the 
policies should be of sufficient size to 
produce an income which, with the in- 
come from the balance of the estate, 
will replace that which ceases at the 
death of the insured. 

After determining the net amount of 
the annual premiums which are neces- 
sary to maintain the insurance, it can 
be figured how much in excess of this 
amount must be deposited each year with 
the trustee in order, over a period of 
10, 15 or 20 years, to finally accumu- 
late sufficient capital to produce an in- 
come which in itself will pay the pre- 
miums, thereby accomplishing a self- 
supporting aggregate fund requiring no 
further payments on the part of the 
insured. 

How the Plan Is Operated 

The operation of this form of trust 
can best be illustrated by a specimen 
case. Mr. X, who is now 40 years of 
age is prepared to deposit out of his 
annual income the sum _ of $185.42 
monthly, or $2,225 annually, with the 
idea of taking out $50,000 of life insur- 
ance for which he will have to pay pre- 
miums for only 15 years. 

The policies are written by an insur- 





Using Trust Approach 


(Continued 


of which has been set forth here, and 
since this is so, why quarrel with suc- 
cess? 

Why quibble about settlement options, 
return on investments, whether return 
is guaranteed or not,—continually butt- 
ing your head against a wall of resis- 
tance, hearing continually that your pros- 
pect is not interested in insurance; when 
by making an approach as an estate 
analyst you can reach the very thing 
your prospect is interested in, namely, 
his own problems. 

Forget the legal technicalities of the 
trust. Leave those things to the trust 
man. It amuses me to hear some gen- 
eral agents speak of selling life insur- 
ance trusts as being full of dynamite, 
and that it is the work of only a select 
few of the agents in their office. I say 
any underwriter who has ever taken an 
insurance training course can sell life 
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insurance this way, if he only has sense 
enough to see his own weakness, and 
when he does, calls in a competent trust 
man. 

Many life underwriters and trust men 
lack vision. Mr. Hull in one of his 
speeches tells of the dear old lady, who, 
by a modern miracle of science, had had 
cataracts removed from her hitherto 
unseeing eyes, and she was led out into 
the lengthening shadows of the soft and 
mellow witchery of a glorious sunset and 
when her tired eyes for the first time 
saw that magic of color, she said “Where 
are all the people?” and the kind doctor 
asked, “What people?” and she said, 
“Why aren’t all the people here seeing 
what I am seeing?” 

Do we as life underwriters and trust 
company men see the glories of our own 
calling or must we be struck blind to 
see its beauty and strength? 





The World’s Largest Insurance Policy 


(Continued from Page 51) 


Motors Radio Corp., Dayton, O.; Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich.; 
Guide Motor Lamp, Cleveland, O.; Har- 
rison Radiator Corp., Lockport, N. Y.; 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self, Pontiac, Mich. 

Also, the Hyatt Roller Bearing, Har- 
rison, N. Y.; Inland Manufacturing Co., 
Dayton, O.; McKinnon Industries, Inc., 
St. Catherines, Ont., Canada; General 
Motors Holding Corp., New York City; 
Moraine Products Corp., Dayton, O.; 
Muncie Products Corp., Muncie, Ind.; 
National Plate Glass, Blairsville, Pa.; 
New Departure Manufacturing, Bristol, 
Conn.; North East Appliance Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Oakland Motor Car 
Co., Pontiac, Mich.; Olds Motor Works, 


Lansing, Mich.; Overseas Motor Serv- 
ice, New York City; Permanent Exhibit 
General Motors Corp., Atlantic City, N. 
J.; Saginaw Crankshaft, Saginaw, 
Mich.; Saginaw Malleable Iron, Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; Saginaw Steering Gear, 
Saginaw, Mich.; Samson Tractor, Janes- 
ville, Wis.; Ternstedt Manufacturing 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; United Motors Ser- 
vice, Detroit, Mich.; Yellow Manufac- 
‘uring Acceptance Corp., Detroit, Mich.; 
Winton Engine Corp., Cleveland, O.; 
McKinnon Dash Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
and the British units—General Motors, 
Ltd., Delco Remy Hyatt, Ltd., Vauxhall 
Motors, Ltd., Frigidaire, Ltd., and A. C. 
Sphinx Sparking Plug Co. 


ance company and the trust company is 
designated as the beneficiary. A -trust 
agreement is entered into between Nir, 
X, and the trust company, in which it 
is stipulated that the above amount, $2,- 
225, will be paid to the trustee by Nir. 
X, during each year, and authorizing 
the trustee to pay the required premi- 
ums on the policies and to invest the 
balance for the account of the invest- 
ment fund, using the income which these 
accumulated balances will produce to 
pay the premiums as far as possible. 

At the death of Mr. X, the principal 
of the trust will then consist of the 
combined insurance and_ investment 
funds, and the trustee’s duties from that 
time consist of managing this {und and 
carrying out the provisions of the agrce- 
ment for the benefit of the actual bene- 
ficiaries—the family or other dependents 
of Mr. X. 

Mr. X should pay the first year’s pre- 
mium in advance. The second year’s 
premium will be $1,254 which, deducted 
from his first year’s deposit, will leave 
a balance in the trustee’s hands of ap- 
proximately $1,000, which is the nucleus 
of the investment fund. 

The sixth year’s net premiums will be 
$1,190, and at that time the investment 
fund will have increased to $7,142. 

At the end of the fifteenth year the 
fund will amount to $23,849, which on a 
conservative basis of 5% will produce 
sufficient annual income to pay the net 
premiums at that time of $1,056. 

Mr. X is then relieved of the necessity 
of making any further deposits—his in- 
surance is paid up as far as his re- 
sponsibility is concerned—and_ even 
should. his death occur that year, he will 
have created a trust fund of $73,849, 
which in the hands of the trustee will 
produce a substantial income for _ his 
heirs. 

If, however, he continues to make fur- 
ther deposits in subsequent years, the 
investment fund will appreciate more 
rapidly than before as no deductions for 
premiums would be necessary and _ the 
ultimate fund will be materially in- 
creased. 

Three Important Duties Fulfilled 

From time to time, he may wish to 
increase his insurance, the proceeds of 
which can be included in the agreement, 
provided the deposits are increased to 
pay the additional premium. 

Also, during the life of Mr. X, the in- 

vestment fund which he has built up is 
entirely at his disposal should it become 
necessary for him to withdraw any part 
of it—provided that regular deposits are 
continued, so that the trustee may al- 
ways be in position to carry out its duty 
of paying premiums. 
_ The above example is purely illustra- 
tive. A greater amount of insurance can 
be figured on requiring either larger de- 
posits or a more gradual appreciation of 
principal in the investment fund, ta‘ing 
a longer time to become sufficiently pro- 
ductive to pay the premiums. 

It is plainly evident that this form c! 
trust takes care of three important ditics 
during one’s life——the payment of Life 
Insurance premiums, a regular program 
for saving, and the careful investment of 
such savings by a responsible and experi- 
enced trustee. 

There is also an interesting angle {rom 
the underwriter’s standpoint, as his c’ient 
is gradually building a steady income- 
producing fund which in a few years will 
make the addition of more insurance 4 
comparatively easy matter. 
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Why an Insurance Trust? 





HERE are sound reasons for the ever increasing popu- 
larity of life insurance trusts from both the policyholder’s 


and the underwriter’s viewpoint. Some of them are: 





Policyholder’s Reasons Underwriter’s Reasons 


Protects insurance proceeds. Strengthens position in client’s 


; . ; eyes. 
Permits the use of discretion 


in drawing on principal. Affords ‘‘another approach.”’ 
Often saves taxes and estate Frequently leads to the writing 


settlement expenses. of additional insurance. 





Our booklet, “‘GetTTING Tue Mosr Our or Your Lire INsuraAnce,”’ 
explains the advantages of an insurance trust to the policyholder and 


his dependents. A copy will be sent gladly on request. 


CiTY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


22 WILLIAM STREET, New York City 


Temporary Headquarters: 37 WALL STREET 
5th Ave. at 41st Street . . . Madison Ave. at 42nd Street . . . Park Ave. at 57th Street 
181 Montague St., Brooklyn 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NatrionaL City Bank or New York 
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EXPERIENCED AND DISINTERESTED 


A Tower apiiih 
Rc a ag INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS 
= a Z 
= = B: BST cat The investment of trust funds is a highly 
sung ? gi poe specialized function. To be most effective 
re... EE Ne cf \ and to conform to the law and to the terms 
ae ng HOU Be « Up- of each trust, investment supervision must 


be at once experienced and disinterested. 


Our judgment 1s experienced. 


All of our trust investments are actively su- 
doa pervised by a Trust Investment Committee 
of seven Vice Presidents and two Directors. 
They are aided by special sub-committees 
on Industrials, Public Utilities, Railroads 
and other securities, and by an experienced 
Statistical Department. ‘The broad business 
contacts of the Trust Company and its Di- 
rectors make available widely diversified 


investment information. 





























\ 
Mh oy by va ' The selection of our trust investments 1s disinter- 
bein! WOR af |. ested, 
gi 
+ In the purchase and sale of securities for our 
Ay BY trust accounts, it has been our policy and 
f 


practice since the Company was founded, | 
not to deal directly or indirectly with our- 





selves or with any affiliated company. 















our pamphlet, “The Investment 
of Trust Funds,” upon request. 
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Spotting the 


KEY MAN 


By ARTHUR P. SHUGG, 
General Agent, Aetna Life, St. Louis 


The question has been asked me, “In 
cases of business insurance involving 
probably several lives, how do you find 
out who the key man is—the man with 
most authority and the one best able to 
influence his partners or associates?” 

It will be readily admitted that most 
cases of business insurance involve more 
than one life. A contract may be placed 
on the one active head of a concern but 
usually consent must be secured from 
his associates. 

Spotting the key man and the center 
of influence may be done in_ several 
ways. First, by using the advance serv- 
ices of a credit company for a complete 
report. Secondly, and of great impor- 
tance, I recommend going to the com- 
pany’s bankers and competitor con- 
cerns. A competitor will usually know 
all about the concern you are after. You 
will find out through this source wheth- 
er the president of your prospective 
clients is a nominal figure head or the 
real active brains of the business. Of- 
tentimes a subordinate officer without 
much of a title is the most important 
man and hardest to replace. Your com- 
petitor concern and bank will easily en- 
lighten you as to “who is who” in the 
mY. 2. Co: 

Paving the Way 

If that man be the president, see 
some of his associates first: his treas- 
urer or financial man, some of the more 
influential directors and large stockhold- 
ers. Sell them the idea that Mr. X, 
president, is an indispensable factor to 
the continuation and success of the X. 
Y. X. Co. Many key men, presidents, 
or general managers, are extremely 
modest and unwilling to admit their real 
worth and slow indeed to recommend to 
directors the placing of any amount of 
business insurance on his own life, In 
such a case sell him the idea to the 
point that if his associates and directors 
demand this sort of modern coverage 
that he will at least consent to its is- 
suance. 

_Personally, I have always had a pas- 
sion for business insurance. Much en- 
joyment and satisfaction is to be yours 
by approaching such a type of success- 
ful man.. He will treat you courteously, 





ARTHUR P. SHUGG 


and not as a general rule waste your 
time unnecessarily. 

I well remember one particular case 
where the nresident was only luke warm 
and not willing to recommend the cov- 
erage on himself. Each other officer 
and director was approached individ- 
ually with a desire that an unanimous 
“yes” would be voted at the next meet- 
ing regarding business life insurance on 
the president and key-man. So, even 
though the president would not bring it 
up himself his associates did and nat- 
urally the president felt considerably 
complimented and consented to exan.i- 
nation and issuance of a good sized 
policy. 

‘Business insurance is like a battle. 
Much planning must be done in advance 
of the attack. Strategy and tact must 
be used along with patience and per- 
sistence. It returns, however, a very 
liberal reward. 





BANK APPROACH Best 
To Find KEY MEN 


By J. STANLEY EDWARDS, 
General Agent, Aetna Life, Denver 


The agent who locates key men must 
usually expect to do it outside of the 
beaten path and narrow confines of his 
life as an insurance agent. It is true 
the alert agent can pick up information 
of value in his daily canvass from his 
clients, and over a considerable period 
of time assemble a list of this kind of 
Some value, 

Probably the best method for an 
agent to follow who works under such 
limitations would be to make contacts 
with his bank or trust company. The 
trust departments of banks, now so 
keenly interested in the creation of Life 
Nsurance trusts, are always willing to 
Cooperate with an acceptable under- 

gd in furnishing information of this 
= They are, however, necessarily 
imited in their opportunity to suggest 
names by the fact that they must ob- 
serve strict neutrality as between differ- 
ent life insurance companies and agen- 
ra There also properly exists a con- 
ential relationship between banker 


and client, 
Probably there is no quicker or better 
Way to find out who are the key men in 
ustry or business in a community 


ind 


than for the agent to identify himself 


with community interests and under- “ 


takings. The agent, who is willing to 
give unselfishly of his time and talent 
to work in his Chamber of Commerce, 
Community Chest, Y. M. C. A, and in 
educational and philanthropic campaigns 
for funds, will become associated with 
leading public spirited citizens. He will 
also form contacts with, and obtain in- 
formation concerning the financial worth 
and importance of leading firms and in- 
dividuals that cannot fail to be of value 
to his own work. The names of key 
men are prominent in all public fund- 
raising campaigns, either as workers or 
contributors. The financial worth and 
business relationship of such men to 
their own business becomes a matter of 
appraisal and discussion in campaign 
circles. 

It is not advocated that an agent 
should do his share of community work 
other than from a sense of civic duty 
and public spirit, and with no thought 
of pecuniary reward, direct or indirect. 
An agent following such a course is re- 
warded by the satisfaction of having 
done his share in community upbuilding. 





J. STANLEY EDWARDS 


Incidentally, he acquires information, 
creates contacts, and makes friends, all 
of which helps him to find the key men 
with whom he may later properly estab- 
lish business relationships. 





Finding Leads In 
Country’s Fourth 
Largest City 


Los Angeles is now the fourth largest 
city in the country. It has doubled its 
population since the last census. This 
has not only made the city a much more 
important insurance production center 
than it was, but has also presented some 
nice problems to general agents, viz.: 
how to keep track of the new people, 
industries, activities. Some of the best 
general agents of the country are in 
Los Angeles. 

Among the general agents seen by 
The Gold Book and asked how they 
check up the town and develop new 
leads is Will O. Ferguson, general agent 
of the Penn Mutual. He said: 

“We find those old standbys, the tele- 
phone book and the city directory, are 
our first aids. The telephone book has 
an increased number of pages and the 
city directory of course is always grow- 
ing in size. An intelligent general agent 
or agent never has any difficulty in find- 
ing leads from these publications. Next 
we watch the real estate transfers very 
closely and keep in touch with the 
Chamber of Commerce. The Automo- 
bile Club also has the motorists regis- 
tered, and that is a help. 

“Ordinary life is the predominating 
kind of life insurance written. New 
prospects come from all over the coun- 
try and from foreign countries as well. 
The movie industry attracts most of the 
foreigners. The climate results in many 
people becoming permanent residents 
here. Sun and beautiful surroundings 
provide a lure which cannot be denied. 
New industries are constantly coming 
to Los Angeles. The Olympic Games 
are to be held here in 1932 and that 
event is also attracting permanent resi- 
dents. 

“To give some idea of the manner in 
which Los Angeles has grown the in- 
come taxes in Southern California 
jumped from $47,000,000 to $56,000,000 
in 1928. The ownership of motor 
vehicles in Los Angeles County per cap- 
ita is one to each 3.2 persons.” 


Not a “One Industry Town” 
Many people in the East have an idea 
that Los Angeles revolves around the 
moving picture industry. It is true that 
that industry is tremendous in its size, 


but it is only one thing which has con- 
tributed to the great growth of Los An- 
geles. During 1928 upwards of one hun- 
dred industrial concerns came into the 
district, and in the first three months of 
1929 more than twenty-five new manu- 
facturing concerns located there. Some 
of the larger of these developments dur- 
ing the past few years include the fol- 
lowing: 

Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co. automo- 
bile tire and tube factory, $4,000,000; 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., auto tire 
and inner-tube plant, $7,000,000; Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., polished plate 
glass factory, $3,000,000; Ford Motor 
Co., factory and assembling plant, $3,- 
000,000; Sears, Roebuck and Co., mail 
order plant and retail stores, $5,000,000; 
National Biscuit Co., $2,000,000 factory; 
Columbia Steel Corporation sheet roll- 
ing mills and new open hearth furnace, 
$2,000,000 ; Karpen & Bros. and 
Kroehler Mfg. Co., furniture factories, 
$3,000,000; Illinois (Pacific) Glass Co., 
bottle factory, $750,000; The White Co., 
motor truck sales and service plant, 
$1,250,000; Shell Oil Co., refinery, $6,- 
000,000; Willys-Overland Pacific Co., 
Inc., $2,000,000; Los Angeles (Conti- 
nental) Can Co.. $1,250.000; General Pe- 
troleum Corp., $2,000,000. 

Aviation Center 

As an aviation center Los Angeles 
stands out. A recent publication of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city gives 
the following data in that respect about 
Los Angeles County: In the county 
there are twelve producing airplane fac- 
tories, four aircraft motor factories and 
fifty-three airports and landing fields. 
In 1928 aircraft production was $4,000,- 
000, estimated production this year is 
$20,000,000. About 30% of the total air 
mail traffic of the United States centers 
there, and 32% of all aviation activities 
of the nation centers there. There are 
approximately 4,000 pilots in California, 
of which 3,000 are in Southern Califor- 
nia; of the 1,300 planes in operation in 
the state, 1,000 are in operation in South- 
ern California. There are twenty-six 
aviation schools with 2,200 registered 
students. Four passenger transport com- 
panies operate seven regularly sched- 
uled lines out of Los Angeles, There 
are two air-rail terminals and two air- 
mail terminals. 


Fruit Industry 


Los Angeles is a remarkable agricul- 
tural and fruit district. An interesting 
angle to this is the large number of 
small farms. 

Perhaps the best known of Califor- 
nia’s agricultural industries is the pro- 
duction of citrus fruits. In the coastal 
valleys and fertile foothill slopes of 
Southern California, the orange and lem- 
on have attained their highest perfec- 
tion, and in the warmer interior grape- 
fruit is produced with remarkable suc- 
cess. Citrus fruits are grown in com- 
mercial quantities in all counties of 
Southern California as well as in Tu- 
lare, Kern and Fresno Counties in the 
central part of the state, with some 
plantings in Sacramento Valley. Ari- 
zona also produces citrus fruits, princi- 
pally grapefruit. Los Angeles County 
leads in citrus acreage. From 50,000 to 
64,000 carloads of citrus fruits are 
shipped annually from the state, which 
now has 237,973 bearing acres of citrus 
fruits. The growing, packing and ship- 
ping of this crop furnish employment to 
many thousands of people. » 

The citrus industry has been a pion- 
eer in co-operative marketing and has 
developed some of the strongest co- 
operative selling agencies in existence. 
These, through economic handling and 
orderly distribution, have made the cit- 
rus industry reasonably profitable in 
spite of high operating costs. 

Within a trucking radius of 100 miles 
of Los Angeles there are more than 
2,500,000 people, making per capita ex- 
penditures equal to the buying ability 
of 4,000,000 average Americans. Total 
retail purchases in Los Angeles’ 100-mile 
radius are $1,500,000,000 per year. Los 
Angeles City has a high percentage of 
home ownership, when compared to 
many of the large American cities, 
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North American Life Agents Reach 
Prospects “Off the Beaten Track” 


Vancouver, B. C., Agency Operates Boat Along Northwest 
Coast to Alaska; Insure Fishermen, Lumbermen and 
Employes of Canning Industries 


Selling life insurance by boat is one 
of the latest and most novel methods 
adopted by Canadian agents. Two en- 
terprising Vancouver representatives of 
the North American Life are now oper- 
ating along the coast line extending from 
Vancouver, B. C., to Alaska, covering 
approximately 650 miles. These men are 
C. R. Hardy, who is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with all matters pertaining to navi- 
gation on the British Columbia Coast, 
and who acts as navigator and salesman, 
and R. C. Sweet, second in command. 

Considerable territory is thus covered 
which otherwise the North American 
Life would be unable to reach. The 
regular line of steamers do not call in 
at the many smaller places dotting the 
coast, nor do their schedules fit in to the 
best advantage for an insurance sales- 
man. 

The “North American,” the boat which 
is used, is particularly adapted for the 
agents’ purposes, in that it is powered 
by a 16-horsepower heavy duty marine 
engine, giving at a speed of over nine 
knots. It is 34 feet long, 8 foot 6 inches 
beam. The boat is staunch and will with- 
stand quite a heavy sea, although there 
is one point only at Queen Charlotte 
Sound where there is actual exposure to 
the full sweep of the Pacific Ocean. 

Eat and Sleep on Boat 

When the Canadian agents get to a 
destination where they plan to do busi- 
ness, they lock the boat up, anchor her 
safely, and go out after the business, 
returning only for their meals, and to 
their beds at night. The men take turns 
at being cook, and also divide up even- 
ly all the general work necessary, dish- 
washing, getting water, etc. 

As there is not much farming around 
the northern coast line of British Col- 
umbia, owing to the hilly nature of the 
country, the business in this territory is 
confined to coast industries such as pa- 
per mills, lumber mills, logging camps, 
and the ‘fishing industry, which includes 
fishermen engaged actually in fishing, 
and cannery operators. There are, of 
course, a few locations along the route 
where agriculture does establish a foot- 
hold. 

In the territory are two very large 
paper mills, one at Powell River, em- 
ploying about 1,300 men, and one at 
Ocean Falls, with probably 1,000 work- 
ers. Logging camps are numerous, 
as are the large saw mills, and there 
are sizeable fishing and canning settle- 
ments at Rivers Inlet, Smiths Inlet, Fra- 
ser River, Skeena River and Prince Ru- 
pert. The coast line covered by the 
“North American” is dotted by a multi- 
tude of bays and inlets, and by two big 
rivers, the Fraser and the Skeena. 

One of the main difficulties experi- 
enced at times is fog, necessitating at 
times that the boat be tied up tem- 
porarily. There are also certain stormy 
months when the weather is very un- 
certain. It is planned, however, to keep 
the boat actually engaged for at least 
ten months out of the year. Both of 
the North American agents are well ac- 
quainted with the territory and also ex- 
perienced in navigation. 

Sell Endowments 

Most of the business written is on the 
Twenty Payment Life and the Twenty 
Year Endowment plans, as a great part 
of the insurance is taken with the pur- 
pose of providing a future savings ac- 
count in addition to the protection fea- 
ture. 

In a recent letter received by C. J. 
Keller, assistant branch manager of the. 
company’s agency at Vancouver, from 


which office the agents operate, one of 
the partners of the crew said that the 
other found it rather difficult to stand 
up against the heavy weather without 
getting sick. A letter received from the 
other crew member stated that his part- 
ner was getting along all right, and stayed 
in a good humor as long as he got his 
porridge’every morning. Both are usual- 
ly found to be good-naturedly “joshing” 
each other, but Mr. Keller says that they 
get along splendidly, especially consider- 
ing the difficulties encountered in their 
daily work, all of which gives promise 
that their mission will be successful. 
Two years ago the Vancouver office 
operated a boat for three months on 
trial. During this period, one of the men 
on the boat, in attempting to land at 





Tied Up Alongside the Balenos Islands 


a logging camp, stepped off the boat 
onto a floating log, in order to get 
ashore. The log was covered with a 
slimy moss, with the result that when 
he stepped off, he slipped in between 
the logs, and in falling broke a rib. This 
agent was one of the Vancouver office’s 
few single representatives, and.in the 
course of having his rib attended to by 


a charming young nurse, he became en- 
gaged and can no longer boast of single 
independence. This, cautions Mr. Keller, 
is one of the hazards that a single man 
operating in this territory must contend 
with. 

The home office of the North Amer- 
ican Life, which was organized in 1879, 
is located in Toronto. 
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Stable P hilosophy for A Restless Age 


Theories generated by many of the 
great philosophers of the ages are not 
particularly applicable to the present 
American scheme of things. The rapid- 
fire civilization of 1930 of which this 
country seems to set the pace has 
changed senses ‘of proportion and dis- 
turbed all manner of previous conditions. 
The thinkers of past generations could 
hardly be expected to foresee the radical 
innovations of the present. 

To tie up philosophy to present meth- 
ods of business, therefore, it is necessary 
to go no further back than this century 
to study the teachings of one of the 
moderns, an American who only left the 
scene twenty years ago. Here was a 
man whose writings indicate that he was 
well aware of the direction in which his 
people were heading. It would be in- 
teresting indeed if William James were 
still alive today; for people in general 
are extremely curious about the machine 
age’s future. They are making all sorts 
of fantastic predictions, and James 
would, no doubt, be not only a helpful 
clairvoyant but somewhat of a sobering 
influence. 

Fortunately he has left us many mes- 
sages of wisdom, some of which many 
moderns will repudiate because of their 
religious tone. It may be that James 
foresaw the decline of religion and reli- 
gious teaching and for obvious reasons 
dealt extensively with the subject. That, 
however, is open to controversy. 

Usable Philosophy 

William James was an ardent student 
of the philosophers of all times; he un- 
derstood their doctrines, accepted parts 
and rejected others. Closer to the cur- 
rent of life than most thinkers he made 
his philosophy “usable.” A great be- 
liever in the “reserve energies” in every 
individual, he would make an ideal busi- 
ness educator today. In such a position 
he would pour into students’ ears his pet 
doctrine of the importance of the Will, 
would inspire men to resort to those 
inner powers unknown to them. He 
voiced the optimism of a young country 
and reached a popularity unknown by 
any other American philosopher. 

‘William James was born in New York 
City in 1842. Both he and his novel 
writing. brother, Henry, one year his 
junior, were educated in private schools 
in France. Henry took a great liking 
to Europe and spent most of his life 
there while William returned to America 
to become a spokesman for his people. 
He took his M.D. at Harvard in 1870 
and taught there from 1872 until his 
death in 1910, at first anatomy and phys- 
iology and then psychology and at last 
philosophy. 

Some of William James’ Books 

One of his greatest achievements was 
among his first, “The Principles of Psy- 
chology,” written in 1890, described as a 
fascinating mixture of anatomy, philoso- 
phy and analysis. His famous books on 
Pragmatism” were written in 1907. His 
death three years later interrupted his 
ormulating a possibly more perfected 
Philosophy. Two important books were 
published after his death, “Some Prob- 
lems of Philosophy” in 1911 and “Essays 
in Radical Empiricism” in 1912. The 
example set by James himself in his 
work should furnish plenty of inspira- 
tion; during his forty most mature years 

€ wrote almost continuously when he 
wasnt teaching: essays, articles, reviews 
and letters. His ardent wish was to lib- 
erate the world from an old-fashioned 

Philosophy. He turned philosophy, as 
Francis Bacon did, to the world of 


things. Obviously his intensive study 
led him to innumerable truths which he 
put into permanent form. 

Examples of Wisdom 

Here will be found some of James’s 
wisdom, drawn from both the better and 
lesser known of his essays and other 
writings: 

An unlearned carpenter of my ac- 
quaintance once said in my _ hearing: 
“There is very little difference between 
one man and another; but what there 
is, is very important.” This distinction 
seems to me to go to the root of the 
matter. 

hee 

The only deterministic escape from 
pessimism is everywhere to abandon the 
judgment of regret. That this can be 
done, history shows to be not impossible. 

er ae 


The first things to learn in intercourse 
with others is non-interference with 
their own peculiar ways of being happy, 
provided those ways do not assume to 
interfere by violence with ours. No one 
has the insight into all the ideals. 

* -< 


Keep the faculty of effort alive in you 
by a little gratuitous exercise every day. 
The man who has daily inured himself 
to habits of concentrated attention, 
energetic volition and self-denial in un- 
necessary things, will stand like a tower 
when everything rocks around him, and 
his softer fellow-mortals are winnowed 
like chaff in the blast. 


Impatience of Results Is Born of 
Inexperience 
Results should not be too voluntarily 
aimed at or too busily thought of. They 
are sure to float of their own accord, 
from a long enough daily work at a 
given matter; and I think the work as a 
mere occupation ought to be the pri- 
mary interest with us. Impatience of 
results generally comes from a charac- 
teristic inexperience of life. 


* * * 


The barrenness and ignobleness of 
the more usual laborer’s life consist in 
the fact that it is moved by no ideal 
inner springs. The backache, the long 
hours, the danger, are patiently endured 
—for what? To gain a quid of tobacco, 
a glass of beer, a cup of coffee, a meal, 
and a bed and to begin the next day 
and shirk as much as he can. This real- 
ly is why we raise no monuments to 
the laborers in the subway, even though 
they be our conscripts, and even though 
after a fashion our city is indeed based 
upon their patient hearts, enduring 
backs and shoulders. And this is why 
we do raise monuments to our soldiers, 
whose outward conditions were even 
brutaller still. The soldiers are supposed 
to have followed an ideal, and the labor- 
ers are supposed to have followed none. 


* * * 


The more ideals a man has, the more 
contemptible on the whole do you con- 
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WILLIAM JAMES 


tinue to deem him if the matter there 
ends for him; and if none of the labor- 
ing man’s virtues are called into action 
on his part, no courage shown, no priva- 
tions undergone, no dirt or scars con- 
tracted in the attempt to get them 
realized. 
* * x 


Ideal aspirations are not enough to 
redeem life from insignificance, when 
uncombined with pluck and will. But 
neither are pluck and will, dogged en- 
durance and insensibility to danger 
enough, when taken all alone. There 
must be some sort of fusion, some chem- 
ical combination among these principles, 
for a life objectively and thoroughly 
significant to result. 

a 


Value of Passion 


We all know intellects of first-rate 
quality whose names are written in 
water because of the inferiority of the 
other elements of their nature, their lack 
of remote ideals and unifying aims, of 
passion and of staying power. On the 
other hand we know moderate intellects 
who become effective and even famous 
in the world’s work because of their 
force of character, their passionate in- 
terests and doggedness of will. To do 
anything with one’s genius requires pas- 
sion; to do much requires doggedness. 

* * * 


Mankind does nothing save through 
initiatives on the part of inventors, great 
or small, and imitation by the rest of us 
—these are the sole factors active in 
human progress. Individuals of genius 
show the way, and set the pattern which 
common people then adopt and follow. 
The rivalry of the patterns is the his- 
tory of the world. We, more than oth- 
ers, should be able to divine the worth- 
ier and better leaders. : 


It is wrong always, everywhere, and 
for every one, to believe anything upon 
insufficient evidence. 

“> * 

Be not afraid of life. Believe that life 
is worth living and your belief will help 
create the fact. The “scientific proof” 


that you are right may not be clear be- 
fore the day of judgment (or some stage 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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“Chercher La Femme” And Then 
You Can Easily Write The Men 


By INGA SVANHOLM, 
Lamar Life, Temple, Tex. 


I went into life insurance to carry the 
message for women. _ 
My message is principally to men but 
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for women—a message of protection for 
women that can be told every man. 

In my experience in motion picture 
production and in fashion show advertis- 


ing, we always considered woman. Was 
it any wonder, when I saw widows with- 
out adequate funds to live as they had 
lived before, that life insurance should 
appeal to me? 


My sister, Mrs. Amelia Porter of 
Houston, Tex., was in love with the pro- 
fession of life underwriting and it was 
largely through her influence that I be- 
came a life insurance enthusiast. It was 
largely through the influence of Col. J. 
Y. Webb, general agent of the Lamar 
Life, that I entered the field and car- 
ried this message of protection for 
women to men. And since entering the 
field, two years ago, I have become as 
enthusiastic over the work as those who 
influenced me. 

It is estimated that women are named 
in beneficiaries in more than half of the 
life insurance in force. It, too, is es- 
timated that woman is considered di- 
rectly or indirectly in more than 75% 
of life insurance in the United States. 
So, why not a woman to carry the mes- 
sage to man? 

A great majority of my business is 
written on the lives of men, men who 
have much pride in providing for their 
families. When once their pride is 
aroused and your plan is set forth, the 
message results in life insurance. 

“Cherchez la femme.” I look for the 
woman in it and tell the man about it. 
So, I’m in life insurance underwriting, 
a woman to carry to men a message 
for woman. 





BUSINESS MEN as CLIENTS 


By SARA FRANCES JONES, 
J. W. Nolan Agency, Equitable Life Assurance Society, Chicago 


It does not really matter what one is 


selling—the specific commodity has little 
to do with it. The real point is that in 
order to interest others in anything we 
must be interesting ourselves, and it 
follows one must have something of in- 
terest to say. Most men you will find 
are interested in discussing their pres- 
ent day needs in terms of present day 
circumstances. It is very helpful to the 
underwriter to hear what a successful 
business man has to say on the subject 
of general business, not necessarily his 
own business. 

The business structure in this coun- 
try today is exceedingly complicated and 
we are, therefore, all more or less intra- 
dependent. The luxuries of yesterday 
are the necessities of today. Commodity 
Prices have risen because our ideals of 
what is necessary to life have risen; 
the scale of the cost of living has 
changed; one’s fortune is subject to haz- 
ards on every side; and all these factors 
tend to make the business man of this 
Present period more anxious and deter- 
mined to safeguard his family, not only 
for the future, but also to get out of 
life today the best that he can for him- 
self and for them, which he can do only 
when there is no worry in his mind as 
to their fate when he is not here. 


Time the Principal Asset 
* Business men are really busy. Time 
Is their great asset. Time is what we 
sell—are dealing in—and it is abs@lutely 
€ssential that if one intends to render 


service, one must respect the thing he 
is selling. That is time. 

_Every man has problems and it is not 
difficult for the life underwriter to dis- 
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cover what these problems are. It is 
interesting to find out what plan ‘your 
prospect is following in an endeavor to 
solve his problems. 

It is a logical suggestion to such a 


man that there is just as scientific a plan 
to solve his personal problems as there 
is to solve his business problems. He 
is using “time” to solve his business 
problems. He is accustomed to buying 
his various products on time; he uses 
time in dealing with his bank, and it is 
a plan with which he is thoroughly 
familiar. 
The Two Businesses 

All business men carry on two busi- 
nesses; one their gainful occupation, the 
other, the business of their family. It 
is in relation to the business of the fam- 
ily that we are now thinking. 

Every man has a profound respect for 
capital. Life insurance of all economic 
institutions should most interest the bus- 
iness men because it translates intangi- 
ble capital into tangible profits. 

It is amazing to find how few men 
have ever realized that their own human 
life value is what gives value to all their 
property. 

Of course, they know all about prop- 
erty values. Seldom will one find any 
property value which is not protected by 
every known safeguard, wherein the 
greatest of all measurable values, that is 
the human life value which creates and 
maintains these property values, is sel- 
dom protected against the many hazards 
of life, as material property always is. 
Significance of Life Insurance Property 


Insurance as property—for that is 
what it is—is an entirely new idea to 
many men. His personal business, that 
of his family, depends for its success 
on two kinds of capital, just the same 
as his regular business does—money and 
management. Through the service of 
life insurance he can capitalize his busi- 
ness worth to his family; he can under- 
write that capital value by the capital- 
ized self-compulsory plan, avoiding all 
of the non-capitalized limited plan of 
other forms of property accumulation, 
guaranteeing a definite result not only 
to his family but also to himself later 
on in life. 

What does a man want his life insur- 
ance property to do for him? What has 
it done for him in the nast? How many 
of your clients had the absolute impreg- 


nable solvency of their life insurance 
property demonstrated to them last Oc- 
tober when the stock market crashed 
and they found the investment they had 
carried for others was their own biggest 
investment asset? Even with good listed 
securities it was exceedingly difficult to 
borrow sufficient money from one’s bank 
to meet one’s insistent demands. How 
about insurance? There was not the 
slightest question there; there was no 
delay; the reserve that had’ been set in 
one’s insurance property was his own, 
and was available for his needs imme- 
diately. 

Men are interested in these matters. 
Ask them questions. Let them do the 
talking. It is remarkable how much an 
underwriter can learn about his pros- 
pective client when the interview is a 
dialogue and not a monologue. 

And then what? The all important 
suggestion “Let’s see if you can secure 
this service.” Getting your man exam- 
ined certainly makes your case well over 
60% sold. 

Go back to the original statement that 
we are selling “time,” and we cannot 
afford to waste the commodity we deal 
in. It is a waste of your client’s and your 
time to go very minutely into his insur- 
ance program until you know he is 
physically fit. 

An Estate Bought by Instalments 


For myself I have often suggested at 
first interview that an audit of a man’s 
present insurance periodically is of ad- 
vantage to him, just the same as his 
business has periodical audits. This en- 
ables one to analyze his present holdings 
and be guided accordingly. 

Today we find the public mind more 
conscious of the value of life insurance 
as property than ever before. It is an 
estate bought by instalments which in- 
creases yearly in value; it is always worth 
par value, and no business depression can 
ever effect it. This is what interests 
business men. Once you have aroused 
this interest, it follows that your pros- 
pective client will want the service you 
have to offer which has done so much 
for other business men in meeting their 
needs and solving their problems. 





My Biggest Job As The Wife 
Of A Life Insurance Man 


By MRS. SAM T. GREENE 





The author of this interesting ar- 
ticle is the wife of Sam T. Greene, 
who has made an outstanding suc- 
cess in the business since he joined 
the J. P. Graham agency of the 
Aetna Life in New York a year 
ago. Mrs. Greene vividly tells the 
part a life insurance man’s wife 
should play in helping her husband 
to make a success. She looks upon 
her biggest job as the subtle use of 
“husband psychology” in keeping his 
mental attitude on an even keel and 
his enthusiasm for his work up to 
the mark. 

Mr. Greene is agency supervisor 
in the Graham agency and came into 
the business last year by the thrift 
plan route. He was a ranch hand in 
Colorado at the age of 17; engaged 
in the printing and publishing busi- 
ness for himself in Arizona for 
three years prior to the war; spent 
two years overseas and was cited by 
General John J. Pershing for his or- 
ganization of shipping facilities at 
Gievres, also being commissioned 
after participation in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne engagement. He was in the 
thick of the real estate boom in 
Florida for a time after the war but 
came to New York after the boom 
broke, joining the Graham agency 





in July, 1929. 








It is no idle jest when we say that 
the first few years are the hardest in 





MRS. SAM T. GREENE 


the insurance business, and if the wife 
of an insurance man asked her husband 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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Coaching Insurance Agents 


No Headway Without Self-Analysis; Mental Training Must Be 


The average agent who comes into 
the life insurance business is generally 
inexperienced and he naturally expects 
to be coached by his general agent. As 
a matter of fact, it is the general agent’s 
duty to point out the mistakes of his 
men and to suggest to them the proper 
procedure; i. e., the procedure which 
will give them the greatest opportunity 
of making a success in the business. 

The discussion in this article will, to a 
large extent, deal with those things which 
a general agent should do for his agents 
and the things which an agent should 
expect of his general agent. 


Wouldn’t it save both the agent and 
the general agent a great deal of time 
and money if we could use a personal 
analysis so as to bring out the best that 
is in an agent? How many men in agen- 
cies today were there five years ago? 
How many of these men who left these 
agencies might have been saved for the 
business had it been possible to make 
an early analysis of the reasons for 
their failure? 


Heavy Turnover 


The National Association estimates that 
of approximately 200,000 men in the 
business, between 60,000 and 80,000 leave 
each year. The general agent has con- 
siderable at stake in the form of both 
time and capital and it is pretty well 
agreed that an office agent cannot be 
kept for much less than five hundred to 
six hundred dollars a year overhead when 
you take into consideration rent, super- 
vision and all office incidentals. If for 
no other reason then, the general agent 
is naturally interested in making a suc- 
cess of each agent in his agency. 

What most agents need is a cold- 
blooded, hard-boiled analysis of their 
weaknesses and the manager or general 
agent should be able to put his finger 
on the specific weakness and he should 
have moral courage to come forward 
and tell the man in question. 

What would we think of a doctor who 
would refuse to prescribe an unpleasant 
remedy. for a patient when such a pre- 
scription would cure the patient? The 
law of the survival of the fittest which 
is applicable throughout the world ap- 
Plies as well to a general agency or- 
ganization. There is nothing particu- 
larly holy or sacred about our business 
that exempts it from this universal law, 
so in plain English doesn’t it come down 
to this: the agent will stay in the busi- 
ness and will stay with his general agent 
so long as he can make money from his 
association ? 

The first problem of practically every 
agent is “Who is my prospect?” In 
other words he has to have a definite 
idea of whom to see and he must have 
the ability to analyze a prospect. I am 
not going to discuss the problem of 
Prospecting. The best material I have 
Seen on the subject is from Abner 
Thorp’s “Essentials of Life Underwrit- 
ing.” Here is an outline which he sug- 
gests for use in amalyzing a prospect: 


Finding Who Is a Prospect 


Every suspect must qualify as fol- 
lows: 

1. Has he a need? 2. Can he pay? 
3. Can he pass? 4. Has he ambition? 
. Has he a sense of responsibility? 6. 
as he needs beyond your ability to 
Serve? 7. Has he already chosen his 
underwriter? 8 Is he of your type, (a) 


Systematic and Continuous; a Lifelong Process 


By T. M. SEARLES, 
General Agent, Aetna Life, Newark 


financially? (b) by age? (c) culturally? 
(d) by common interests? 

This is an excellent yardstick to ap- 
ply to one’s prospects. The general agent 
should take steps to determine what class 
of prospects each particular man can 
work with successfully. This can be de- 
termined by a careful analysis. We find 
that an important step in analyzing an 
agent’s work is to have him furnish us 





T. M. SEARLES 


with a “picture blank” of his prospect. 
Our picture blank calls for a minimum 
of information. If an agent has not this 
picture blank it is practically impossible 
to discuss the case intelligently, so we 
suggest that he get this information be- 
fore he endeavors to analyze the case 
himself or before he brings it to his 
general agent, as the case may be. 
Doesn’t this thought indicate very plain- 
ly that the possession of a large num- 
ber of prospects means nothing what- 
ever unless the agent has definite specific 
information regarding each individual 
prospect? We have known of many 
men who engage in the morning pas- 
time of solitaire with about fifty greasy 
prospect cards, so it is our belief that 


a general agent can be of invaluable aid, 


to an agent in analyzing his prospect- 
ing problems. 
Analyzing Work of the Agent 

In our agency every office agent is 
sold on the idea of periodically discuss- 
ing with us his experiences in the field. 
During these individual conferences we 
try to analyze the agent’s work from 
the following standpoints and in most 
cases he does the analyzing himself. 

1. Educating himself. 2. Getting pros- 
pects. 3. Arranging interviews. 4. Pre- 
paring data for interviews. Inter- 
viewing prospects. 6. Closing cases. 7. 
Service to policyholders. : 

We generally have several people in 
our organization watch an agent’s work 
and make a study of his ability. We 
then tell the agent that he has ability 
along certain lines and that we are very 
much interested in seeing this latent abil- 
ity developed. : 

A shrewd manager’s analysis of Jack 
Dempsey indicated that he made no ef- 
fective use of his left hand. Accord- 


ingly, a new style of fighting was adopt- 
ed and developed, and how Dempsey be- 
came champion is an old story to most 
of us. 

When the benefits of these analyses 
become apparent to the agent he begins 
to make a habit of analyzing himself. 
In such cases we supply him with what 
we call our self-analysis chart of an 
agent. 


Self-Analysis Chart 


This chart has spaces on it to jot 
down the percentages of eighteen dif- 
ferent qualities. They are vision, abil- 
ity to plan, knowledge, financial ability, 
community activities, ability to produce 
business, lapse experience, organizing 
ability, honesty, unselfishness, personal- 
ity, loyalty, initiative, ambition, optim- 
ism, enthusiasm, health and patience. 

We find that we cannot analyze a 
man’s work unless we have adequate 
records of what he is doing, as an in- 
dication of industry at least. In this 
connection we use the weekly report card 
which gives a report of all calls, inter- 
views and a detailed report of what the 
agent is doing during every hour of the 
day. 

In this way we are able to analyze 
the agent’s work. Coupled with this 
card we use our form entitled “Steps in 
a Sales Presentation” which guides us 
in analyzing the salesman’s presentation 
from beginning to end. If from a re- 
port card we note that a man makes 
enough calls but doesn’t get enough in- 
terviews, doesn’t it clearly indicate that 
he should change his method of getting 
an audience? If he gets an audience 
but doesn’t get an interview, isn’t his 
approach at fault? If his number of 
interviews is satisfactory but he doesn’t 
get an opportunity to tell his entire story, 
wouldn’t you say that his sales talk which 
carries with it the development of in- 
terest and desire, is probably weak at 
some point, provided of course the pros- 
pect is a good one for that particular 
agent? 

Now suppose a man has had an oppor- 
tunity to tell his story but just can’t 
close. Do you know of any man who 
can. conduct a good sales interview but 
can’t get the business? If this is true, 
wouldn’t you be inclined to agree that 
the agent’s closing technique was at 
fault ? 

I have in mind a type of individual 
who when he tells his story, and he tells 
it well, thinks the client ought to say, 
“Wrap it up, I’ll take it home.” The 
agent in mind frequently gets this re- 
sponse from his prospects at a certain 
point in his interview: “Mr. Williams, 
you certainly have given mie a new slant 
on life insurance. I have had a lot of 
life insurance men talk to me, but this 
is the clearest and most logical presen- 
tation I have ever heard.” 


Can’t Close 

But for some strange reason the pros- 
pect doesn’t buy. What would you say 
is wrong? Let me repeat, here is a 
salesman who knows his stuff and knows 
his prospect and is industrious—yet he 
can’t close business. Many a promising 
agent has left the business at this point 
because his general agent can’t put his 
finger on the specific trouble. Now what 
is the use of assuming that the law of 
averages will take care of him or giving 
him some other platitude that we all 
like to roll on our tongues when an 


individual analysis offers a solution? 

You might be interested to know that 
an analysis of this particular case de- 
veloped the fact that this man doesn’t 
use motivation. In other words, he 
doesn’t appeal to sentiment. Sentiment 
moves the world. “Reason may be the 
lever,” says Oliver Wendell Holmes, “but 
sentiment gives you the fulcrum and 
the place to stand on if you want to 
move the world.” There in a few words 
you have the key to the situation. With- 
out the inward illumination of sentiment 
or emotion, the most impressive struc- 
ture of logic simply remains invisible. 

This man represents the type of agent 
who believes that men buy as a result 
of a logical presentation when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, 75% of the life insurance 
is bought as a result of an instinctive or 
emotional appeal. The agent referred 
to has spent a couple of thousand dol- 
lars of his own money in attempting to 
stay in the business. He has been suc- 
cessful in other lines of business. But 
it is our job to show him how to use 
such an appeal. An analysis is the only 
way we could discover his weakness. 

In another case an analysis indicated 
that the agent was not using the law 
of implied consent in getting a close. 
In other words, he was waiting for the 
prospect to say, “Yes, I’ll take it.” Part 
2 of our “Steps in a Sales Presentation” 
gives definite methods for the salesman 
to use in closing a case. We often go 
through with the agent the exact words 
of his closing so that we may discover 
whether or not he is using the correct 
set-up. The salesman must make his 
prospect see something as he sees it and 
make him feel as he feels about it. It 
makes no difference whether the facts 
he is dealing with are the facts of char- 
acter, of human experience and emotion, 
or of physical and chemical analysis; to 
be successful, he must make them visible 
and dynamic through the medium of lan- 
guage. 

Mental Images Must Be Translated 

Into Words 

A series of mental images in the mind 
of the salesman must be translated into 
words which will translate themselves 
back again into images in the mind of 
the prospect so that he will see and feel 
what the salesman does. That is what 
Shakespeare did and the writer of Isaiah 
did, and what the advertiser of canned 
beans and Campbell’s soup is trying 
to do. 

Therefore, the greatest salesmen be- 
lieve that the use of the right word at 
the right time is vital; so it needs no 
ghost come from the grave to tell us 
that fully nine-tenths of the forcefulness 
of language lies in its connotations; by 
which are meant the spontaneous asso- 
ciated ideas that are generated in he 
mind of the prospect and which owe 
their force to the fact that they are the 
prospect’s own thoughts. John Ruskin 
tells us “A few words, well chosen and 
distinguished, will do the work that a 
thousand cannot.” 

In another case we had an agent who 
had been quite successful in writing bus- 
iness on farmers. He heard some gen- 
eral agent preach that he ought to raise 
his sights and increase his average pol- 
icy (maybe I was the guilty one), and 
without making the necessary prelimi- 
nary analysis he left us and went to 
St. Louis as we had discouraged him 


(Continued on Page 121) | 
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], is his bank book. 


The comfortably sized deposits in his bank 
book are the result of his own work under the 
practical, favorable Acacia contract, which pays 
him not only the customary first year commis- 
sions, but in addition, a continuing salary for look- 
ing after his business. 


This salary is not restricted to a definite period 
of years, but is paid to the agent as long as he is in 
the employ of the Association and as long as the insur- 
ance is kept in force. 


Acacia is delighted to do this and more for its 
agents. Its contract provides (1) a good income 
at the start, (2) an automatic increase in pay as 
the years go on, (3) a provision against misfor- 
tune, (4) a pension or compensation in old age, 
and (5) a part of the compensation or salary to 
the agent’s beneficiary when death comes to him. 


“T am glad to advise,” says President Mont- 
gomery, in his Sixty-first Annual Report, “that 
the agency turnover in Acacia is steadily 
decreasing.” In other words, the agents like their 
contract and find it profitable to work under. 


A copy of President Montgomery’s Sixty-first 
Annual Report, with the explanatory booklet, 
“Why Acacia?” will be sent on request. 


ACACIA 


Mutual Life Association 


Branch Offices in fifty-eight cities in the U. S. A. 
Wm. Montgomery, President 
Home Office: 101 Indiana Avenue, Washington, D. .C 


















Acacia’s Charter, granted by Special Act of 
Congress, March 3, 1869, says, “that membership 

in the Association shall be limited 

to Master Masons.” 
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10 Reasons Why The Federal Life 
Man Succeeds 


1. Because he has in his kit every desirable policy form. 


2. Because he can offer either Participating or Non-par- 
ticipating insurance. 


3. Because he can insure children with premium waiver on 
applicant. 


4. Because in addition to customary Disability and Double 
Indemnity he can offer the most attractive Non- 
Cancellable Income Policy with or without life 
insurance and with choice of life indemnity or 
5- and 10-year aggregate indemnity with im- | 
mediate hospital coverage. 








5. Because he can offer a remarkable line of Commercial 
Accident and Health policies—quarterly pay- 
ments if desired. 


6. Because he can offer a most liberal commercial policy 
with premiums payable monthly—with or with- 
out accidental death but paying liberally for | 
loss of hands, feet or eyes—with elimination 
period and immediate hospital coverage. 





7. Because he can sell a Non-Cancellable Automobile Pol- 
icy—$5,000 and $100 per month renewable to 
age 70—men or women—a big seller to people 
already insured but who welcome this addi- 
tional protection. 


8. Because The Federal offers “Human Being” insurance 
on policies which fit in well with up to date life 
insurance programs. 


9. Because The Federal is widely advertised and favorably 
known. 


10. Because The Federal is thirty years old, with its first 
President at the helm—operating in 35 states— 
good open territory in all states and some ex- 
ceptional opportunities in the state of ILLI- 
NOIS where most of the people are acquainted 
with the Federal and approve of its methods 
and policies. 








Federal Life Insurance Company 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 
CHICAGO 


Over $150,000,000 Life Insurance in force. 


Over $3,400,000 Accident and Health Premiums in force— 
equivalent to premiums on another $150,000,000 of life 


insurance making 


A Three Hundred Million Dollar Institution 
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WHY I Do Not REGRET Leaving THRILLS 
Of Journalism for Insurance Career 


By FRANK J. PRICE, 
Associate Manager, Advertising Department, The Prudential 


Frank J. Price, author of the accompanying article, comes from a 
long line of newspaper men and for sometime was one of the best news- 
paper reporters in metropolitan journalism. In his newspaper assignments 
he not only covered events of tremendous journalistic importance, but he 
traveled to the far ends of the earth. His daily routine was studded with 
observations of tragic and sensational events and no one could ask for a 
more interesting career, but Price dropped journalism to enter the insur- 
ance business. Before he took that step he did some hard thinking about 
the future as he is the father of seven children. He decided to make the 
plunge and in his story for The Gold Book he tells why he did so, why he 
does not regret it, and why he finds life insurance as stimulating as any- 
thing he encountered in his newspaper work. 


The Gold Book has asked me to write 
a story embodying some of my thoughts 
on the life insurance business as it con- 
trasts with the newspaper profession 
from the viewpoint of a worker whose 
activities have been divided between 
those two great fields of endeavor, Obvi- 
ously, it will be necessary to refer to the 
first person often, or there would be no 
point to such an article. 

Frequently, I am asked by former 
newspaper associates of mine whether 
I do not miss the thrills which invaria- 
bly come to the journalist in the run of 
his work. One recently said to me: 

“I should think that after your thir- 
teen years of experience as a newspaper 
reporter and executive you would find 
the routine of an insurance company’s 
advertising department to be rather mo- 
notonous, particularly in view of the as- 
signments I know you have covered.” 

This former co-worker was referring 
to the fact that I had been rather lucky 
in the matter of stories I handled as a 
newspaper man. My younger days were 
devoted to the ordinary run of news- 
paper yarns, but there were some even 
in that early stage that provided plenty 
of thrills. 


Acting as City Editor on a Street Corner 


After my service in the war I returned 
to a New York morning newspaper 
where for some time I was an assistant 
city editor, accepting general assign- 
ments on call. It is not generally 
known, but on the day of the Wali 
Street explosion the New York “Trib- 
une” was edited from the corner of 
Broad and Wall streets. The writer was 
assigned to that job, standing there and 
directing members of the staff to various 
angles of the story as they reported to 
me. It will be recalled that the Wall 
Street tragedy was the result of an at- 
tempt to blow up the banking house of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. A bomb was 
Placed in a wagon. Hundreds of people 
were milling about at the time as it is 
one of the busiest corners in New York, 
People frequently walking in the street 
as the sidewalks are so crowded. Many 
People lost their lives when the bomb 
in the wagon exploded. 


Covering a Ship Wreck in a Blizzard 
When the steamship “Princess Anne” 
went ashore off Rockaway Point in a 
driving blizzard several years ago the 
Story was given to me and it took me 
exactly eleven and one-half hours to 
make my way to the Rockaway Beach 
Life Saving Station, a trip which ordi- 
narily requires two hours. My means of 
transportation were milk wagons, an old- 
ashioned sleigh (which left me stranded 
near East New York when the horse 


collapsed from exhaustion), an old Ford, 
and my own feet. 

When the allied governments set over 
their distinguished statesmen, kings, 
princes and generals I was assigned to 
accompany most of them on their sev- 
eral tours of the states. 

Long Visit in Russia 

In 1922, during the tragic famine in 
Soviet Russia I was sent to that coun- 
try by the American Relief Administra- 
tion, .of which Herbert Hoover was 
chief, for the purpose of doing publicity 
and letting America know the serious- 
ness of the situation there. I visited 
Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa, Nicko- 
liev, Kherson, Melitopol, Marioupol, 
Alexandrovsk, Ekaterinaslav, Bahkmut 
and scores of smaller towns, on some oc- 
casions going back to them for return 
visits. The sights I saw were incredibly 
tragic. 

In addition to these activities I have 
participated actively as a publicity man 
in three national presidential campaigns, 
my job on each occasion being to do 
advance publicity and program arrange- 
ment for nationally-known speakers. 

My only purpose in citing these expe- 
riences is to recall the attention of the 
reader to the fact that as a newspaper 


man I was indeed fortunate in the way 
of experiencing thrills, taking from the 
profession a full share of what fascina- 
tion it has to offer those who would 
follow it. ; 
Becomes An Insurance Man 

Now, I am a life insurance man. 

My newspaper friends marvel because 
I find it possible to sit in an office and 
write advertising and do publicity. Now, 
it is with a feeling of gratitude that I 
write this story, gratitude to my com- 
pany for the opportunity it has given 
me, and to The Gold Book for making 
it possible for me to register my real 
thought on this question. I really seize 
upon this chance to dissipate the myth 
that there is no fascination in this pres- 
ent activity of mine. It teems with 
thrills. If you could sit with me behind 
the scenes of a great life insurance or- 
ganization and see with me what it 
means to be a participant in it, even in 
so humble a capacity, you would envy me 
and my newspaper friends would not 
offer their condolences. 

Think of what the life insurance busi- 
ness has to offer a man of active mind! 

To begin with it is the only form of 
human activity under the head of busi- 
ness which is dedicated solely to help- 
ing those who should be helped and 
whose very credo may be summed up 
in that greatest of all words—sacrifice. 

Where the Proceeds Go 

Let us go on with the picture. Each 
year sees the distribution by life insur- 
ance companies of millions of dollars. 
Where does this money go? In the 
minority of cases it is taken as an en- 
dowment and has no significance other 
than that it increases the wealth of the 
recipient. But if you were to follow 
the trail of the remainder you would 
find that you could reckon its benefits 
in terms of families kept intact, homes 
preserved, children educated, businesses 








Six of the Seven Price Children 








Left to right: John Sevier, 9; Frank J. 3rd, 18; Richard James, 4; Laura Caroline, 
17; Edith May, 2; Rose Elizabeth, 6. Kenneth William, 3 mos. old, is not in 


the picture. 


saved from bankruptcy, helpless invalids 
assured of constant care, old men and 
women provided with funds to make their 
declining years a period of serene con- 
tent and numerous other benefactions 
which go to not only help their bene- 
ficiaries but to relieve society in general 
of a great burden which it otherwise 
might be forced to carry. 

Fascination ? 

If I thought for one moment that an 
advertisement I had created had been 
instrumental in providing plenty for a 
single child who might otherwise feel 
the pinch of poverty and lose the de- 
votion of its mother it would give me 
a bigger thrill than I would receive from 
seeing my name as a by-line on the 
greatest news story of the year; and 
when I consider my present occupation 
and the possibility that during the course 
of the year I have been in the slightest 
degree instrumental in persuading nu- 
merous family providers to acquire the 
life insurance protection they should 
have, the thought of what I have done 
for dependent women and children yields 
dividends in satisfaction that are stag- 
gering. 

Another thing. A newspaper man re- 
members his experiences in a different 
way. I would be willing to wager that 
with an almost insignificant few excep- 
tions no newspaper man can remember 
with any degree of accuracy the way he 
handled a particular story of a year or 
more ago. The details of the assign- 
ment would stand out vividly in his re- 
membrance, of course, particularly if 
there were thrills connected with it, but 
he hardly would remember the phrasing 
of his first paragraph or the sequence 
in which he placed certain phases of the 
story. It has truthfully been said that 
“there is nothing as dead as yesterday’s 
newspaper.” 

A Definite and Lasting Message 

On the other hand, the writer who 
creates advertising for life insurance has 
a definite and lasting message to be put 
over. His workmanshin, if it is to take 
its place among good advertising, must 
be painstaking and it must be designed 
not only with the intent to influence the 
uninsured or underinsured man to ac- 
quire protection but to convince the man 
who carries adequate protection that he 
should hold on tenaciously to this safe- 
guard and under no condition permit it 
to lapse. To paraphrase, there is noth- 
ing as alive as a life inssirance policy 
on which the premiums are kept paid. 

Sometimes when I tell friends of mine 
my side of the picture they insist that 
my own large family is responsible for 
my being satisfied to forego the spirit 
of the chase as typified by a newspqper 
reporter’s duties, that it has made a 
stay-at-home of me. I assure them and 
I assure my readers of The Gold Book 
that nothing could be farther from the 
truth. I am of a family that has fol- 
lowed journalism as a profession for four 
generations and my own immediate fam- 
ily, having been schooled to expect as 
much from a newspaper man, would evi- 
dence little or no surprise were I to go 
home some evening and announce to 
them that I had decided to accept an 
assignment to cover a big game hunt 
“somewhere east of Zanzibar.” 

Summing up, I am a life insurance 
man because I believe it to be among 
the most interesting and _ certainly 
among the most honorable of activities. 
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i is his bank book. 


The comfortably sized deposits in his bank 
book are the result of his own work under the 
practical, favorable Acacia contract, which pays 
him not only the customary first year commis- 
sions, but in addition, a continuing salary for look- 
ing after his business. 


This salary is not restricted to a definite period 
of years, but is paid to the agent as long as he is in 
the employ of the Association and as long as the insur- 
ance is kept in force. 


Acacia is delighted to do this and more for its 
agents. Its contract provides (1) a good income 
at the start, (2) an automatic increase in pay as 
the years go on, (3) a provision against misfor- 
tune, (4) a pension or compensation in old age, 
and (5) a part of the compensation or salary to 
the agent’s beneficiary when death comes to him. 


“TI am glad to advise,” says President Mont- 
gomery, in his Sixty-first Annual Report, “that 
the agency turnover in Acacia is steadily 
decreasing.” In other words, the agents like their 
contract and find it profitable to work under. 


A copy of President Montgomery’s Sixty-first 
Annual Report, with the explanatory booklet, 
“Why Acacia?” will be sent on request. 


ACACIA 


Mutual Life Association 


Branch Offices in fifty-eight cities in the U. S. A. 
Wm. Montgomery, President 
Home Office: 101 Indiana Avenue, Washington, D. .C 






















»— Acacia’s Charter, granted by Special Act of 
Congress, March 3, 1869, says, “that membership 
in the Association shall be limited 


to Master Masons.” 




















10 Reasons Why The Federal Life 
Man Succeeds 


1. Because he has in his kit every desirable policy form. 
2. Because he can offer either Participating or Non-par- 
ticipating insurance. 


3. Because he can insure children with premium waiver on 


applicant. 


4. Because in addition to customary Disability and Double 
Indemnity he can offer the most attractive Non- 
Cancellable Income Policy with or without life 
insurance and with choice of life indemnity or 
5- and 10-year aggregate indemnity with im- 
mediate hospital coverage. 


5. Because he can offer a remarkable line of Commercial 
Accident and Health policies—quarterly pay- 
ments if desired. 

6. Because he can offer a most liberal commercial policy 

with premiums payable monthly—with or with- 

out accidental death but paying liberally for 
loss of hands, feet or eyes—with elimination 
period and immediate hospital coverage. 


7. Because he can sell a Non-Cancellable Automobile Pol- 
icy—$5,000 and $100 per month renewable to 
age 70—men or women—a big seller to people 


already insured but who welcome this addi- 
tional protection. 


8. Because The Federal offers “Human Being” insurance 


on policies which fit in well with up to date life 
insurance programs. 


9. Because The Federal is widely advertised and favorably 
known. 


10. Because The Federal is thirty years old, with its first 
President at the helm—operating in 35 states— 
good open territory in all states and some ex- 
ceptional opportunities in the state of ILLI- 
NOIS where most of the people are acquainted 


with the Federal and approve of its methods 
and policies. 


Federal Life Insurance Company 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 
CHICAGO 
Over $150,000,000 Life Insurance in force. 


SPATS 


Over $3,400,000 Accident and Health Premiums in force— 
equivalent to premiums on another $150,000,000 of life 
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A Three Hundred Million Dollar Institution 
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WHY | 


By FRANK J. PRICE, 
Associate Manager, Advertising Department, The Prudential 


Frank J. Price, author of the accompanying article, comes from a 
long line of newspaper men and for sometime was one of the best news- 
paper reporters in metropolitan journalism. In his newspaper assignments 
he not only covered events of tremendous journalistic importance, but he 
traveled to the far ends of the earth. His daily routine was studded with 
observations of tragic and sensational events and no one could ask for a 
more interesting career, but Price dropped journalism to enter the insur- 
ance business. Before he took that step he did some hard thinking about 
the future as he is the father of seven children. He decided to make the 
plunge and in his story for The Gold Book he tells why he did so, why he 


does not regret it, and why he finds life insurance as stimulating as any- 
thing he encountered in his newspaper work. 


The Gold Book has asked me to write 
a story embodying some of my thoughts 
on the life insurance business as it con- 
trasts with the newspaper profession 
from the viewpoint of a worker whose 
activities have been divided between 
those two great fields of endeavor. Obvi- 
ously, it will be necessary to refer to the 
first person often, or there would be no 
point to such an article. 

Frequently, I am asked by former 
newspaper associates of mine whether 
I do not miss the thrills which invaria- 
bly come to the journalist in the run of 
his work. One recently said to me: 

“T should think that after your thir- 
teen years of experience as a newspaper 
reporter and executive you would find 
the routine of an insurance company’s 
advertising department to be rather mo- 
notonous, particularly in view of the as- 
signments I know you have covered.” 

This former co-worker was referring 
to the fact that I had been rather lucky 
in the matter of stories I handled as a 
newspaper man. My younger days were 
devoted to the ordinary run of news- 
paper yarns, but there were some even 


in that early stage that provided plenty 
of thrills. 


Acting as City Editor on a Street Corner 


After my service in the war I returned 
to a New York morning newspaper 
where for some time I was an assistant 
city editor, accepting general assign- 
ments on call. It is not generally 
known, but on the day of the Wali 
Street explosion the New York “Trib- 
une” was edited from the corner of 
Broad and Wall streets. The writer was 
assigned to that job, standing there and 
directing members of the staff to various 
angles of the story as they reported to 
me. It will be recalled that the Wall 
Street tragedy was the result of an at- 
tempt to blow up the banking house of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. A bomb was 
Placed in a wagon. Hundreds of people 
were milling about at the time as it is 
one of the busiest corners in New York, 
People frequently walking in the street 
as the sidewalks are so crowded. Many 
People lost their lives when the bomb 
in the wagon exploded. 


Covering a Ship Wreck in a Blizzard 


When the steamship “Princess Anne” 
went ashore off Rockaway Point in a 
driving blizzard several years ago the 
Story was given to me and it took me 
exactly eleven and one-half hours to 
make my way to the Rockaway Beach 
Life Saving Station, a trip which ordi- 
narily requires two hours. My means of 
transportation were milk wagons, an old- 
fashioned sleigh (which left me stranded 
near East New York when the horse 


collapsed from exhaustion), an old Ford, 
and my own feet. 

When the allied governments se1t over 
their distinguished statesmen, kings, 
princes and generals I was assigned to 
accompany most of them on their sev- 
eral tours of the states. 

Long Visit in Russia 

In 1922, during the tragic famine in 
Soviet Russia I was sent to that coun- 
try by the American Relief Administra- 
tion, of which Herbert Hoover was 
chief, for the purpose of doing publicity 
and letting America know the serious- 
ness of the situation there. I visited 
Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa, Nicko- 
liev, Kherson, Melitopol, Marioupol, 
Alexandrovsk, Ekaterinaslav, Bahkmut 
and scores of smaller towns, on some oc- 
casions going back to them for return 
visits. The sights I saw were incredibly 
tragic. 

In addition to these activities I have 
participated actively as a publicity man 
in three national presidential campaigns, 
my job on each occasion being to do 
advance publicity and program arrange- 
ment for nationally-known speakers. 

My only purpose in citing these expe- 
riences is to recall the attention of the 
reader to the fact that as a newspaper 


man I was indeed fortunate in the way 
of experiencing thrills, taking from the 
profession a full share of what fascina- 
tion it has to offer those who would 
follow it. 

Becomes An Insurance Man 


Now, I am a life insurance man. 

My newspaper friends marvel because 
I find it possible to sit in an office and 
write advertising and do publicity. Now, 
it is with a feeling of gratitude that I 
write this story, gratitude to my com- 
pany for the opportunity it has given 
me, and to The Gold Book for making 
it possible for me to register my real 
thought on this question. I really seize 
upon this chance to dissipate the myth 
that there is no fascination in this pres- 
ent activity of mine. It teems with 
thrills. If you could sit with me behind 
the scenes of a great life insurance or- 
ganization and see with me what it 
means to be a participant in it, even in 
so humble a capacity, you would envy me 
and my newspaper friends would not 
offer their condolences. 

Think of what the life insurance busi- 
ness has to offer a man of active mind! 

To begin with it is the only form of 
human activity under the head of busi- 
ness which is dedicated solely to help- 
ing those who should be helped and 
whose very credo may be summed up 
in that greatest of all words—sacrifice. 


Where the Proceeds Go 


Let us go on with the picture. Each 
year sees the distribution by life insur- 
ance companies of millions of dollars. 
Where does this money go? In the 
minority of cases it is taken as an en- 
dowment and has no significance other 
than that it increases the wealth of the 
recipient. But if you were to follow 
the trail of the remainder you would 
find that you could reckon its benefits 
in terms of families kept intact, homes 
preserved, children educated, businesses 
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Left to right: John Sevier, 9; Frank J. 3rd, 18; Richard James, 4; Laura Caroline, 
17; Edith May, 2; Rose Elizabeth, 6. Kenneth William, 3 mos. old, is not in 


the picture. 
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saved from bankruptcy, helpless invalids 
assured of constant care, eld men and 
women provided with funds to make their 
declining years a period of serene con- 
tent and numerous other benefactions 
which go to not only help their bene- 
ficiaries but to relieve society in general 
of a great burden which it otherwise 
might be forced to carry. 

Fascination ? 

If I thought for one moment that an 
advertisement I had created had been 
instrumental in providing plenty for a 
single child who might otherwise feel 
the pinch of poverty and lose the de- 
votion of its mother it would give me 
a bigger thrill than I would receive from 
seeing my name as a by-line on the 
greatest news story of the year; and 
when I consider my present occupation 
and the possibility that during the course 
of the year I have been in the slightest 
degree instrumental in persuading nu- 
merous family providers to acquire the 
life insurance protection they should 
have, the thought of what I have done 
for dependent women and children yields 
dividends in satisfaction that are stag- 
gering. 

Another thing. A newspaper man re- 
members his experiences in a different 
way. I would be willing to wager that 
with an almost insignificant few excep- 
tions no newspaper man can remember 
with any degree of accuracy the way he 
handled a particular story of a year or 
more ago. The details of the assign- 
ment would stand out vividly in his re- 
membrance, of course, particularly if 
there were thrills connected with it, but 
he hardly would remember the phrasing 
of his first paragraph or the sequence 
in which he placed certain phases of the 
story. It has truthfully been said that 
“there is nothing as dead as yesterday’s 
newspaper.” 

A Definite and Lasting Message 

On the other hand, the writer who 
creates advertising for life insurance has 
a definite and lasting message to be put 
over. His workmanship, if it is to take 
its place among good advertising, must 
be painstaking and it must be designed 
not only with the intent to influence the 
uninsured or underinsured man to ac- 
quire protection but to convince the man 
who carries adequate protection that he 
should hold on tenaciously to this safe- 
guard and under no condition permit it 
to lapse. To paraphrase, there is noth- 
ing as alive as a life inseirance policy 
on which the premiums are kept paid. 

Sometimes when I tell friends of mine 
my side of the picture they insist that 
my own large family is responsible for 
my being satisfied to forego the spirit 
of the chase as typified by a newspgper 
reporter’s duties, that it has made a 
stay-at-home of me. I assure them and 
I assure my readers of The Gold Book 
that nothing could be farther from the 
truth. I am of a family that has fol- 
lowed journalism as a profession for four 
generations and my own immediate fam- 
ily, having been schooled to expect as 
much from a newspaper man, would evi- 
dence little or no surprise were I to go 
home some evening and announce to 
them that I had decided to accept an 
assignment to cover a big game hunt 
“somewhere east of Zanzibar.” 

Summing up, I am a life insurance 
man because I believe it to be among 
the most interesting and certainly 
among the most honorable of activities. 
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New Home Office Building 


A Complete Life Insurance 


Service For A Modern Age 
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We Offer 


— Policies all ages, 1 day to 70 years. 

— Both Participating and Non-Participating. 

— Non-Medical—Sub:standard. 

— Disability, Dismemberment and Surgical Benefits. 
— Special Monthly Premium Payment Plan. 

— Double Indemnity. 

— Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance. 


— Sales Planning and Circularizing Department. 
— Producers’ Club. 


Available territory in seventeen 
| states West of the Mississippi |}... 


River and in Illinois and Florida. 
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Central States Life 
Insurance Company 
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TRAINED MEN 
WILL DO IT 


ANY men who had it in them to sell life 
insurance successfully have failed through 
lack of proper training. The day of handing a man 
some application blanks and sending him out with 
a slap on the back is gone. The men who are to 
write “the second hundred billion” will be trained 


men. 


The National Life has developed a definite 
method of training based upon successful experi- 
ence. It gives the new men a quicker start. It 
has revolutionized the selling methods of many of 


the older men. 


It teaches a man how to approach, how to analyze 
his prospect, what to say in the presentation, and 
the best order in which to introduce selling ideas. 
It makes it possible for a man to make his best 


presentation at every interview. 


The “Old National” is a company to which men 


tie with satisfaction. 


National Life Insurance 
Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
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Corporation Insurance Developments 


Life Underwriters Encounter Many Difficulties In Properly 
Advising Prospects and Policyholders as to Tax 
Laws Affecting Insurance 


By PREBLE TUCKER, 
Union Central Life, New York 


In a recent decision of a Federal Dis- 
trict Court, the court makes the follow- 
ing statement: “The exact nature of 
premium payments on life insurance pol- 
icies of this character is a question open 
to much refinement of discussion.” 

The policies involved in the case had 
been taken out on the lives of its officers 
by a corporation for its own benefit and 
were subsequently surrendered for their 
cash surrender value. The corporation 
claimed that the difference between the 
total premiums paid by it on the poli- 
cies, which were non-deductible from its 
taxable income, and the cash value re- 
ceived by it on surrender, was a loss 
and therefore are allowable deductions 
from its taxable income, under the Fed- 
eial Income Tax Law for the year in 
which incurred. The Government claimed 
that such difference represented the cost 
of insurance and was, therefore, not de- 
ductible. 

The court sustained the corporation’s 
contention on the principle adopted by 
the U. S. Supreme Court in Lucas v. 
Alexander and allowed the deduction. 

At this writing it is not known wheth- 
er the Government will appeal from the 
District Court decision on the ground 
that the principle adopted in Lucas v. 
Alexander is not applicable to the case 
before the District Court. 

Courts Have Not Kept Pace With Life 

: Insurance Expansion 

I cite the case for the purpose of il- 
lustrating some of the difficulties which 
the life underwriter encounters in prop- 
erly advising his prospects and policy- 
holders as to the tax laws affecting life 
insurance. While it would seem that in 
the time which has elapsed since the 
enactment of the income tax amendment 
to the Constitution in 1913, the laws re- 
lating to Federal income taxation should 
have become very clearly defined, such 
is not the case. Although many of the 
problems arising from the administra- 
tion of the various revenue acts enacted 
since 1913 have been definitely solved by 
decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
there still remain many questions relat- 
ing to the proper interpretation of these 
laws, which have not been finally set- 
tled. This is especially true respecting 
problems in connection with life insur- 
ance. Neither our courts nor our legis- 
tures have kept pace with the tremen- 
dous expansion of life insurance, as a 
business, within the past twenty years 
and its vast importance as an economic 
factor in the life of the nation. The 
fact that the life insurance companies 
are but trustees of an enormous sinking 
fund established to meet the obligations 
of their policyholders to their depen- 
dents, maturing at death, and the furth- 
er fact that payments of premiums are 
hy contributions to such sinking 

und does not seem to have yet per- 
meated the minds of our law makers. 

The mistaken theory that a life in- 
surance policy is merely a contract. to 
Day money on the happening of a cer- 
. event is still strongly entrenched in 
the public. mind, in spite of the more 
recent decisions of our courts declaring 


such policies to be contracts of indem- 
nity for a loss—notably the decision of 
Chief ‘Justice Taft in the Supplee-Biddle 
Hardware Co. case. In this case the 
question at issue was as to whether any 
part of the proceeds of a policy on the 
life of the president of a company, re- 
ceived by it upon his death, were taxable 
as income or profit. Inasmuch as the 
Revenue Law, at the time of the in- 
sured’s death, did not expressly exempt 
from gross income proceeds of life in- 
surance policies paid to corporations by 
reason of death, the Government claimed 
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that such proceeds, in excess of the pre- 
miums paid, were profits, and, therefore, 
constituted taxable income to the cor- 
poration., As a consequence of the Chief 
Justice’s decision the Income Tax Law 
was subsequently amended so as to ex- 
tend the exemption to corporations as 
well as individuals. 
1926 Amendment 

In 1926 the Income Tax Law was fur- 
ther amended so as to exclude from this 
exemption proceeds of insurance poli- 
cies paid by reason of death “in the 
case of a transfer for a valuable con- 


sideration, by assignment or otherwise” ~ 


and providing that, in such a case, “only 
the actual value of such consideration, 
and the amount of the premiums and 
other sums subseauently paid by the 
transferee shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion.” 

Apparently, this amendment was 
based on the theory that where a bene- 
ficial interest under.a life insurance pol- 
icy was purchased the proceeds paid on 
death lost their status as indemnity for 
a loss and became an investment for 
profits. 

In adopting this amendment, however, 
Congress seems to have overlooked the 
distinction between a purchaser having 
a bonafide insurable interest in the in- 
sured’s life and a purchaser who has not 
such an interest. The failure to make 
such a distinction is causing and (un- 
less remedied by further amendment) 
will cause in the future much hardship to 
beneficiaries of life insurance policies, 
who receive under transfers for a valu- 
able consideration, in cases where such 


beneficiaries have a bonafide insurable 
interest in the insured’s life. Subse- 
quent to the enactment of this amend- 
ment the writer was called into consul- 
tation in a case involving millions of in- 
surance carried by a corporation. This 
corporation several years ago had taken 
out and was carrying this insurance on 
its president’s life. Another corporation 
Y of which the insured was also presi- 
dent had acquired all the stock of Cor- 
poration X. The latter corporation was 
then in process of dissolving and declar- 


ing a liquidation dividend. The policies of” 


insurance held by Corporation X were 
among its assets to be distributed to 
Corporation Y as a liquidation dividend. 
In view, however, of the 1926 amend- 
ment to the Insurance Tax Law a trans- 
fer of such policies to Corporation Y 
would result in the payment by Corpora- 
tion Y of a heavy income tax when the 
policies matured by death. There was 
no avoiding the fact that such transfer 
must be for a valuable consideration, 
whether effected by an assignment or a 
request to change the beneficiary, and, 
therefore, came within the language of 
the 1926 amendment and I so advised. 
The result was that the insurance was 
surrendered for its cash value and the 
cash was included in the liquidation divi- 
dend on which Corporation Y paid no 
tax. 


An Important Distinction 


I refer to this case because it affords 
a striking illustration of the hardship 
which may frequently result from the 
amendment. The mistaken assumption 
that there is no essential distinction be- 
tween an assignment and a request to 
change the beneficiary is responsible for 
much erroneous advice given by life un- 
derwriters to their policyholders. The 
important distinction lies in the fact that 
the beneficiary of a policy under a 
change of beneficiary request, if ac- 
cepted by the insuring company, is made 
a party to the policy contract itself, 
whereas a beneficiary under an assign- 
ment is not a party to the policy con- 
tract and the insuring company assumes 
no responsibility as to the validity of 
the assignment. In other words, in the 
case of a change of beneficiary under 
the provisions of the policy contract, the 
insuring company is bound by the terms 
thereof, but in the case of an assign- 
ment it is not, 

For example: I was consulted in a 
case which involved policies of insur- 
ance on the lives of minors. This insur- 
ance was being carried by the father, 
who was named as beneficiary under 
such policies and who was paying the 
premiums. Through inadvertance or ig- 
norance on the part of the agent all the 
policies had reserved the right to the 
insured to change the beneficiary. The 
father proposed to establish a funded 
trust for the payment of the premiums 
and the disposition of the policy pro- 
ceeds payable on his death. The in- 
sured being minors, an assignment exe- 
cuted by them could be invalidated at 
any time on attaining majority. “Such 
being the case, the beneficiary under the 
policies could not vest in the trustee 
absolute title to the proceeds. A request 
by the insured minors to change the 
beneficiary to the trustee would be legal- 
ly binding on the insuring company, if 
accepted by it under the provisions of 


the policy contract itself, notwithstand- 


ing the minority of the insured. I so 
advised. 
Validity of Assignments 

While on this question of assignments 
I would call attention to the very com- 
mon error of assuming that an assign- 
ment of an insurance policy is not valid 
unless and until filed with the insurance 
company and accepted by it. Very seri- 
Ous consequences often result from act- 
ing on this assumption. In a case 
brought to my attention not long ago a 
considerable amount of insurance had 
been issued on the life of a man who 
was advised that if he made the policies 
payable to his estate, but immediately 
assigned them by absolute form to 
his wife and she paid the premiums 
thereon, the proceeds would not be tax- 
able to his estate under the Federal Es- 
tate Tax law. He was further advised 
to have such assignments filed with the 
insuring companies, but to obtain reas- 
signments to himself, executed by his 
wife, which should not be filed with the 
insuring companies but retained in his 
possession. It is obvious that this pro- 
cedure could only result in undoing the 
tax saving feature sought to be attained 
by the absolute assignment to his wife 
and the payment of premiums by her. 
The reassignment made by his wife to 
him, if in existence at the time of his 
death, placed the entire policy proceeds 
in his taxable estate, regardless of the 
fact that his wife had paid the pre- 
miums. The existence of such assign- 
ments could not be kept from the knowl- 
edge of the tax authorities, except by 
wilful perjury on the part of those 
charged with administering his estate 
and criminal concealment of its assets. 
Destruction by an administrator or exec- 
utor of the assignment would be equally 
criminal. - 

As to the precise form of assignment 
to be used when establishing an un- 
funded life insurance trust there ap- 
pears to be some confusion, owing to 
the fact that some of the life insurance 
companies demand that their own forms 
shall be used and such forms often dif- 
fer in language and methods of execu- 
tion. As a matter of fact, no life in- 
surance company has the legal right to 
refuse to receive and file any form of 
assignment to a third party, unless this 
right is expressly stated in the policy 
contract itself. The laws of New York 
State do not require a notarial certifi- 
cate to an instrument of this nature. 
The signature of the assignor duly wit- 
nessed is legally sufficient. In the case 
of a voluntary trust, where the transfer 
of the assignor’s beneficial interest in 
life insurance policies is involved, it is 
not necessary for the instrument of as- 
signment to state a valuable consideta- 
tion (nor indeed any consideration) in 
order to vest title to the proceeds in 
the trustee. When the policy becomes a 
claim the trust agreement establishes the 
right of the trustee to receive the pro- 
ceeds. If the trust instrument grants 
the trustee the right to borrow against 
or surrender the policies prior to their 
maturity, it is always advisable to have 
the title to the insurance proceeds vested 
in the trustee by a change of beneficiary 
request rather than an assignment. 

It would greatly facilitate the work of 
the life underwriters if all the life in- 
surance companies could agree on a 


(Continued on Page 97) . 
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FUTURE? 


HE successful insurance under- 
writer, like the successful in- 

surance company, visualizes the 
results of the future through the 
synchronizing lens of today « « « 
utilizes results of past experiences, 
harmonizes them with present 
action, and capitalizes through 
applied initiative. 
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HE ranks of our field force are being constantly strengthened by the appointment 
of new men » » » high caliber men who can visualize a great future for themselves 
in the Life Insurance Business » » » we can place several good men in California, 
Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Washington 


and Wisconsin. 
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TOTAL and PERMANENT Disability 


By H. GORDON HURD, B.A., A.1.A., F.A.S., 
Actuary, Fidelity Mutual Life 


The critic of hyphenated expressions 
who likened the Christian Scientist to 
the Irish-American because “he was 
neither” might with far less cynicism ex- 
tend his comparison to the expression 
total and permanent disability. But I 
do not offer the ineptitude of the words 
“total and permanent” as justification for 
discarding them in this article. My use 
of the single word “disability,” in as far 
as possible, is purely a matter of con- 
venience, and, at all events, the shorter 
expression has been already so sanc- 
tioned by usage that possibly even this 
explanation may seem unnecessary. 

In life insurance circles, the disability 
provision has of late bid fair to sup- 
plant the weather as our favorite topic 
for discussion. But as in a Senate de- 
bate the wider the discussion the greater 
the departure from fundamental thought. 
We pause, therefore, in the confusion of 
the moment to take stock. _ 

Protecting Protection 

Although it would not be fitting to 
omit entirely a reference to the part 
taken by the company with which IT am 
associated in the origination and the 
early development of this feature in 
American life insurance it is not our pur- 
pose to develop a_ historical outline. 
Rather, we cherish the hope that a useful 
purpose may be served in crystallizing 
some thoughts and ideas. 

At the outset, in order to have clear 
thinking on any subject, it is necessary 
to delve down to the fundamental idea 
underlying the subject. The original 
germ idea upon which the disability pro- 
vision rested was “to protect the insur- 
ance’—to protect the protection. In 
other words, it was a “waiver of pre- 
mium” conception. True enough, even 
in the earliest clauses of which we have 
record there was also a disability an- 
nuity provision, but this was really an 
optional settlement of the insurance pro- 
ceeds. It was not an integral benefit 
of itself. I repeat, therefore, that the 
Service and purpose of the original dis- 
ability provision in life insurance poli- 
cies was “to protect the. life insurance” 
—to make insurance doubly sure. 

In subsequent use the disability bene- 
fits became enlarged to serve a wider 
Purpose—to offer a means of protection 
against the economic death of total dis- 
ability. Instead of a conception which 
viewed disability benefits as a sort of 
non-forfeiture provision—a part of the 
life insurance protection, there devel- 
oped a picture of the disability benefit 
as an integral coverage over and above 
the life insurance protection. Therefore, 
of course to the Disability Income or 
Annuity benefit. It is conceived as a 
relief against the economic death of total 
Incapacity, the living death of physical or 
mental inability to earn a livelihood. 
Rapid Development of Income Disability 

The vision of this enlarged disability 
Coverage in life policies has brought to 
the life insurance field and to the life 
imsurance companies a greatly enlarged 
opportunity for service to our clients, the 
public. As is always the case, greater 
Paportunities involve greater responsi- 

ilities, But the development of this in- 
Come disability has been rapid—almost 
sudden. The process has been one. of 
even enlarging benefits, ever broadening 
coverage, ever increasing liberality. It 
1s little wonder that an excess of zealous 
enthusiasms should have been engen- 


dered. We overdo prosperity and we 
overdo depression. We advertise our 
wares in superlatives. We are prone to 
excesses. The same tendency has ap- 
peared in our infant prodigy—the dis- 
ability coverage. In connection with the 
rapid development of the disability cov- 
erage, excesses might be pointed out in 
several directions. We have been told 
that disability coverage was being given 
away “free” and we have been told that 
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it should not be furnished at any price. 
Some policyholders have greatly exag- 
gerated ideas of the benefits provided, 
while others have no knowledge of them 
whatever. But the most unfortunate ex- 
cesses are always the extravagances, and, 
at least two phases of these concern all 
of us interested in the life insurance 
business. 

One of these has been excessive com- 
petition. It has shown itself in various 
ways. Companies themselves have been 
straining every nerve to keep in the 
race of greater and greater liberality. 
Excess liberality in coverage and ex- 
cess liberality in underwriting have un- 
questionably resulted. Likewise, in the 
agency forces in the field excessive com- 
petition has developed to the extent that 
the tail has been wagging the dog and 
life insurance has not infrequently been 
secondary to the disability benefits. This 
excess whether in the head office or in 
the field has been a question of over- 
emphasis. 


Exaggerated Promises 


Another excess that I feel we must 
recognize has been one of exaggeration. 
Many purchasers of disability coverage 
have been found to entertain excessive 
expectations regarding it. Agents, un- 
wittingly perhaps, have indulged in too 
enthusiastic promises, have made unwar- 
ranted representations. This is not an 
indictment of our agency field. We are 
not attempting to fix any blame. Con- 
fusion and misunderstanding have un- 
doubtedly been the parents of this ex- 
travagance and excess. But we must 
recognize that this condition has de- 
veloped and does exist. 

An attempt is now being made by the 
State Insurance Departments through 
regulation to standardize the disability 
provision and to eliminate the excesses 
to which reference has been made. Regu- 
lation is preferable to legislation. Laws 


governing business have always lagged 
behind the development of business. 
Laws are difficult to enact and slow to 
change; consequently, they invariably 
fail to keep pace with changing condi- 
tions. But even regulation is a brake 
upon the wheels of progress. Standardi- 
zation suppresses initiative and stifles 
individualism. Inherently, it restricts, it 
cuts off the limitless realm of exploration 
and invention. The wings of the ideal- 
ist are clipped. This is a serious indict- 
ment. But the die has been cast, regu- 
lation is here, the standard provisions are 
in effect. So we must abandon the fu- 
tile contemplation of what might have 
been for the practical analysis of “what 
is.’ Our problem is not to defend the 
standard provisions on __ theoretical 
grounds but to make the most of them 
as they exist. 


Returning to the Fundamentals 


Here again, the ever important neces- 
sity of getting back to fundamentals. It 
is perfectly clear that the standard pro- 
visions will to a great extent eliminate 
the excesses that led to their adoption. 
(In the minds of many they may also 
have eliminated some things that were 
not excesses.) Like the London Naval 
Treaty, the new regulations remove un- 
restricted competition from the field. Ex- 
cessive liberality has been curtailed, and 
the degree of uniformity induced by the 
standard provisions will greatly mini- 
mize the liability to misunderstanding 
which would result in extravagant ex- 
pectations in the mind of the public or 
unwarranted representations on the part 
of the agent. 

But all this is negative. What have 
we left after all this plastic surgery? Is 
our child able to take her place as the 
handmaiden of life insurance? Does the 
benefit as now available measure up to 
the fundamental conception of its serv- 
ice? There can be no question that the 
present waiver of premium benefit per- 
forms the service of protecting the pro- 
tection. Likewise, the monthly income 
benefit meets in a substantial way the 
need for protection against the economic 
death of total disability. In a broad 
general sense, therefore, its use is not 
impaired by the standard provisions. 
The service of this additional feature 
may continue to be a vital part of the 
life insurance story. But its true value 
will-only be secured through the ex- 
ercise of intelligence and conscience. Any 
lack of intelligence or of conscience 
either on the part of the life compa- 
nies or on the part of the agents, will 


. impair the usefulness of the disability 


provision and, in the extreme, may bring 
discredit upon our business. Even if no 
other reason existed, self-interest de- 
mands of us the quality of intelligence, 
the virtue of conscience in relation to 
disability insurance. 


Coverage Should Be Made Clear 


Our first requisite is, therefore, a clear 
understanding of the disability cover- 
age itself. In the past the disability pro- 
vision has all too frequently been re- 
garded as sickness insurance. Inherent- 
ly it is nothing of the sort. It contains 
no schedules for surgical fees, for medi- 
cal allowances or for hospital expenses. 
On the contrary, it rests on the con- 
ception of an economic death through 
total incapacity to perform gainful work. 
It contemplates the replacement of lost 
earning power—in part and only in part. 
If we accept and understand these fun- 
damental ideas; if we apply them in pre- 
cept and in practice, much future grief 
for all concerned can be avoided. 

First, misunderstandings, misrepre- 


sentations, exaggerated and extravagant 
notions will practically disappear. The 
disability coverage will be understood 
and will be appreciated for what it is 
and what it does. 

Second, the understanding of these 
fundamental ideas will result in intelli- 
gent underwriting of disability risks and 
on that the future success of disability 
insurance depends. 


The Agent’s Responsibility 


This intelligent underwriting must 
start with the agent if he would avoid 
untold grief and disappointment. We 
have instances where an amount of dis- 
ability coverage is requested that would 
provide disability income actually greater 
than the applicant’s total earned income. 
No individual is entitled to such an 
amount of disability coverage. Disabil- 
‘ty income aggregating from 50% to 60% 
of total earned income is a reasonable 
limit in all companies for those of mod- 
erate means, and for those of larger 
earned incomes the proportion should be 
reduced. The conviction is growing that 
very few men are entitled to coverage 
providing a disability income in excess 
of $500 per month in all companies. True, 
these represent underwriting practices 
developed through experience; but even 
without the support of experience, they 
follow as logical conclusions from the 
fundamental ideas we. have enunciated. 

Those with seasonal or uncertain in- 
comes have proven bad disability risks. 
Here, again, if we accept the funda- 
rentals, this would be a foregone con- 
clusion and we would not solicit such 
prospects for disability income. 

Up to this point we have referred only 
to the intelligent solicitation that a 
knowledge of the general fundamental 
purpose of the disability clause would 
promote. 


Intelligent Solicitation 


Intelligent solicitation should go far- 
ther. The disability experience with cer- 
tain types of risk is common knowledge. 
It is known that tuberculosis leads by a 
wide margin every other single cause of 
disability. Yet, we frequently see ap- 
plications for disability coverage on the 
lives of young, underweight applicants 
giving a family history of tuberculosis. 
The nervous breakdown is a_ prolific 
cause of protracted disability claims. De- 
spite this requests are received for dis- 
ability on risks which give a history of 
not one but two or more nervous break- 
downs in the past. The agent cannot 
always avoid presenting such applica- 
tions. He may not know the applicant’s 
full history. But a knowledge of even 
these two important sources of disability 
claims will surely enable him to avoid 
some disappointments, and to escape 
some of the griefs attendant upon ad- 
verse action by his company. 

A man recently boarded in great haste 
an express train. The head office of a 
life insurance company a hundred miles 
away was his destination. Having heard 
that after July 1 no disability coverage 
would be issued with life insurance poli- 
cies he wished to get his disability cov- 
erage before it was too late. But July 
1 did not mark the end of the disability 
feature in life insurance. It is still an 
important feature of our service. The 
waiver of premium will continue to per- 
form its service of protecting the pro- 
tection and disability income may still 
offer its relief against the economic 
death of total incapacity. If its purpose 
and its scope are intelligently under- 
stood, it will continue to be used as a 
very valuable feature in life insurance. 
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No Mystery In GROUP Insurance 


By SYLVESTER SCHATTSCHNEIDER, 


Assistant Secretary, Group Insurance Department, 


Prudential Insurance Company of America 


How presumptuous one would have to 
be, even as an expert, to venture an ac- 
curate prediction of the future of group 
life insurance! 

Mass protection, in common with 
other forms of life insurance, is an ever- 
growing science. Its development forms 
a story of fascinating interest to the stu- 
dent. Those who established contact with 
this form of insurance in the first decade 
of its history will remember how policies 
issued in the early days were hemmed 
in with numerous restrictions. They 
have witnessed the gradual broadening 
of the scope of group life insurance; the 
removal or liberalization, one by one, of 
restrictive conditions; the shift from the 
“non-contributory” to the “contributory” 
plan of premium payments; the intro- 
duction of “salary” and “occupational” 
plans of insurance to the almost com- 
plete exclusion of the earlier “length-of- 
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service” schedules of benefits; the grad- 
ual increase in the maximum amounts 
of insurance per individual life; the in- 
troduction of new plans designed to meet 
special needs, until ‘today we find this 
form of protection perfected to such a 
degree that progressive employers in all 
the various branches of manufacture, 
commerce and finance are placing their 
stamp of approval upon it in ever in- 
creasing numbers. 
Still on the Threshold 


We who have seen this form of pro- 
tection emerge from its swadding clothes 
and grow within a comparatively few 
years into lusty vigor, know that we 
have reached only the threshold of its 
possibilities; this despite the fact that 
nearly six millions of lives are so cov- 
ered for a total insurance in force of 
nine and one-half billions of dollars. 

To begin with, there is nothing at all 
mysterious about group life insurance. 
Although the age of an individual in- 
creases from year to year, the average 
age of a group of employes will usually 
remain’ about the same. Young lives 
are constantly replacing older ones. For 
these reasons one-year term insurance is 
quite practical for a working group. The 
premium does not have to include any 
item for “legal reserve” in future years. 
Medical fees are eliminated; collection 


costs and other expenses are reduced. 

Progressive insurance salesmen are 
quick to recognize the possibilities of this 
liberal form of life protection, and em- 
ployers of labor themselves have found 
it a splendid agency in the maintenance 
of cordial relations with those to whom 
they pay wages. 

Not Paternalistic 

But let there be no misrepresentation 
of the intent of the foregoing statement. 
There is nothing about group life insur- 
ance that savors of paternalism. The 
truth is that in the vast majority of 
group cases written today, the workers 
themselves contribute the principal share 
of the premiums and are happy to do so. 


Experience has shown that for most 
groups this “contributory” plan of pre- 
mium contributions is more practical 
than the one under which the insurance 
is given entirely free to the employes. 
It is possible to provide three or more 
times as much insurance on this plan, for 
the same expenditure by the employer, 
as under the free plan. 

To us who are behind the group in- 
surance sales scenes, there are many sig- 
nificant—almost revolutionary—changes 
in the lot of the wage-earner, which are 
directly attributable to this comparative- 
ly new agency for good. 

Does Away With “Hat Passing” 
In the first place, it has practically 


abolished one of the most objectionable 
of practices—that of “hat passing.” 
There was a time when a wage-earner’s 
death was invariably followed by an ap- 
peal to his late co-workers to contribute 
to a fund for his funeral expenses and 
for the temporary relief, at least, of his 
dependents. “Passing the hat” causes 
embarrassment to the employer, the 
plant superintendent or fellow-workers, 
At best it makes the widow or other reia- 
tives the object of charity. Charity and 
self-respect do not go hand in hand, 
Group insurance benefits have in a large 
measure corrected this situation. 


Another result has been the influence 
of such protection in bringing about in- 
creased efficiency. A poet once said that 
“the best spinners are those who sing at 
their looms,” which is only a different 
way of saying that the wage earner who 
is least worried is in a position to do 
the best work. Think what a load of 
care is lifted from the mind of a worker 
with dependent wife and children—a man 
who perhaps might not be insurable on 
an individual basis because of physical 
impairment, advanced age, family history 
or other causes—who is adequately and 
wisely insured. “What will become of 


(Continued on Page 105) 




















The Lone Warrior 


HE Life Salesman is a lone warrior. In the interests 

of human welfare he struggles hand to hand with 
Improvidence. It is mortal combat, for to lose the fight 
exposes defenseless lives to deadly enemies. Hunger, 
Destitution, Frustrated Hopes too often celebrate an 
ugly triumph when the Life Salesman is vanquished. 


The Cause demands that the warrior be well armed. 
It is a moral obligation upon every company to supply 
the best possible weapons—straightforward policies; 
provisions that protect; and benefits of breadth and 
strength to meet the need. Skill to wield these weapons 
is of paramount importance; and help in learning their 
use, the plans. of campaign, the methods of attack, 
maintains the Salesman’s courage and aids to victory. 


These things we try to give—the weapons, the skill, 
and the encouragement to defeat Improvidence. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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OBSERVATIONS In Retrospect 


By EARL G. MANNING, 


John Hancock, Boston 


About fifteen years ago I was playing 
bridge one night with my wife, a neigh- 
bor and his wife. The game was fin- 
ished; the talkfest started. After a while 
he said: “Why haven’t you ever can- 
vassed me for life insurance?” 

“Because you are my neighbor, Jim.” 

“Don’t you ever overlook some good 
bets by not approaching neighbors?” was 
his comeback. 

I answered: “Possibly, but just remem- 
ber this: When I go up to the train in 
the morning I do not want some fellows 
side-stepping me; afraid that they are 
going to hear insurance talk.” 

“I suppose you are talking of So-and- 
So,” he smiled quizzically. 

“Maybe so.” 

“I think you are sound,” was his con- 























clusion. As a result of that conversation 
I later wrote him for $6,000 
Train and Station Soliciting 

Now there were many “So-and-Sos.” 
It so happened that in my town there 
were four different insurance men who 
made it a practice of calling on any new 
residents who came into the locality. If 
not on the first call, certainly on the 
second, they concluded a social call with 
a campaign for insurance. Nor did they 
rest at that, but they would button-hole 
men on, trains going in to work and com- 
ing back. One man even boasted that 
he wrote a large portion of his business 
from contacts made on the train going 
to and from work. I don’t question but 
that a great deal of business is written 
this way, but I just don’t care to write 
it that way. 

When I leave my office and close the 
door, I like to feel my business is sealed 
up for the time being. If a man broaches 
this subject himself, as they do many 
times, I usually parry that I would much 
Prefer to discuss this in the man’s office, 
and it certainly does make a hit. 

he Importance of Continuous Contact 

Let me revert to the case of this man 
I wrote for $6,000. He was in the lum- 
ber business as a salaried employe. 

A year or two later the man who was 

putting up money for the business and 
who was a silent partner, died. My 
friend and two others were given the 
Opportunity to buy this business, part 
of which they paid for in cash and the 
alance in notes. 
_ [heard of the transaction, and he hav- 
ing made the original gesture, I felt rea- 
Sonably certain I could go to him in his 
omce with a proposal to insure each one 
of these three men for $25,000 to protect 
their interests in the business and that I 
would be respectfully received. I was.. 

They took my suggestion, but they 
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didn’t give me the business for the sim- 
ple reason that one of the partners was 
a little older and had a brother in a cer- 
tain brokerage concern in town and he 
gave the business to the brother. 

About three years later I again ap- 
proached them with the idea of adding 
to this insurance. My suggestion was 
again taken, but I didn’t get the busi- 
ness. This time a similar arhount was 
taken and given to a nephew of the other 
partner because he was just starting in 
the business and all three of the men 
thought he needed the meney more than 
I did. Apologies were then in order, but 
it didn’t buy any pink silk socks for my 
child. 

Just a little prior to this time I inau- 
gurated my method of sending little mes- 

















sages to certain clients, policyholders and 
prospects, in the form of a blotter 6 by 
9 inches. The list started with about 
300 names and was increased a little each 
year. 

I put my friend’s name on the list, 
thinking that after all he did give me 
some business even though my recom- 
mendations were not all taken. I still 
felt that the time and tide which changes 
all things might sometime bring me the 
results of the constructive work I had 
done and which others had profited by. 

That was about ten years ago. Every 
month since then a message of some sort 
has sifted into the offices of these men, 
apprising them of interesting facts re- 
garding the uses of insurance, and things 
perhaps entirely extraneous to insurance 
and a general comrade-like message. 


Along in February of this year while I” 


was in my office one day I received a 
telephone call from my friend asking if 
I was going to be in half an hour. I in- 
timated I would be glad to see him and 
in a few moments he came in. 

His opening remark was something 
like this when he came in to my office 
and looked around: “So this is the place 
where you evolve that bum stuff you send 
me every month regarding insurance and 
some of your personal ideas on life?” 

I said: “Yes, this is the place.” Then 
I added, “To my best recollection, I don’t 
think I have seen you personally for six 
years, but I do value your friendship and 
the business you gave me just as much 
as though you were my best client. I 
want you to know the developments that 
are occurring from time to time in our 
business, even though I don’t get any 
business from you.” 

He replied: “I appreciate that. very 
much. The fact is we have just had a 
directors’ meeting and we have decided 


to take $60,000 more insurance, $20,000 


on each. When we discussed who would 
handle it we were all in accord that you 
should do it. What is the rate on ages 
43, 51 and 53 on the Ordinary Life plan 
for $20,000 each?” 

When I told him it would be about 
$3,000 he said: “You had better come 
out tomorrow morning and fix it up.” 
This I did. 

The previous insurance that they had 
taken, namely $50,000 on each life, was 
made payable to the corporation. They 
had executed an agreement between 
them that this money was to be used to 
purchase the interest of whoever died 
first. 

When I went into the matter I asked 
them first why they happened to make 
it payable to the corporation. “Why 
not?” was their comment. 

I said: “I don’t think you can execute 
an agreement to perform what you think 
you have done, having the policies pay- 
able this way, for the simple reason that 
the money becomes the corporation’s 
property and is subject to all the haz- 
ards of business and liens of credit, and 
you have no right to enter an agreement 
that you as individuals will take prece 
dence over creditors. 

“Furthermore,” I intimated, “when this 
money comes in at death of a partner, it 
would increase the value of each one’s 
stock and put a severe penalty not only 
on the estate of the deceased, but on 
the others for the final price they pay 
for the stock, because when insurance 
money is paid to a corporation it cer- 
tainly does add to the value all the way 
round.” 

I made the policies payable to the in- 
dividuals, effected a business insurance 
trust agreement, had them assign over 
the stock in blank to the bank, reserving 
to themselves all privileges except hy- 
pothecation of the stock for loans, and 
deposited the insurance with the trust 
company with the agreement, so that 
here would be no miscarriage of justice, 
no delays, no questions of creditors’ in- 
terest taking precedence over stock own- 
ership acquisition, and executed for them 
a transaction which now they admit ac- 
complishes what they originally intended 


to do, without any chance of loss or hard 
feeling. 

It may be interesting to know the re- 
action of the older man who or'ginally 
insisted on having his brother draw this 
insurance. He said: “If I had known 
my brother knows as little about insur- 
ance as he does, he never would have 
gotten this business, because up to date, 
apparently, all he has done is accept a 
commission without giving any service.” 

I might explain that this was a close 
corporation where nobody but these 
three men owned stock. 

The procedure would be entirely dif- 
ferent if it was a widely distributed cor- 
poration, if insurance was taken only for 
stock absorption purposes. 

I am just wondering how much other 
insurance is written on such a basis as 
this was and how much insurance is 
given away annually to people who are 
in no sense entitled to commissions, ex- 
cept from the fact that they hold a li- 
cense to receive it. 

Keeping Track of a Growing Clientele 

As a man grows older in the insurance 
business and increases his clientele it 
becomes more and more difficult to con- 
tact even his best clients. I find where 
twenty years ago I made 1,800 inter- 
views a year on the average, today I 
doubt if I make over 600 or 700 and at 
least half of these are return interviews, 
so that having a policyholders’ list of 
over 1,200 you can see about how much 
chance I, as an individual, have of per- 
sonally seeing much above 300 men, 
either clients or new prospects a year. 

My mailing list now has about 800 con- 
tacts, and the best of these men I have 
insured. It makes them feel I am inter- 
ested enough in them to pass on infor- 
mation I gather from time to time which 
I think is necessary for them to know. 

Does it pay? Well, it may interest you 
to know that last year about twenty-five 
men out of this list gave me close to 
$1,000,000 of business. Advertising didn’t 
do it all, of course, but advertising plus 
judicious telephone calls and appoint- 
ments did do their share. The cost of 
these monthly messages runs between 
$700 and $800 a year. Does advertising 
pay? Well, you just think it over, 
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standard form of assignment, where the 
establishment of life insurance trusts is 
involved. 


The N. Y. Personal Property Law 

The New York Personal Property 
Law prohibits the accumulation of in- 
come under a trust beyond the minority 
of a beneficiary and, therefore, many 
New York trust companies, on the ad- 
vicé of their legal counsel, refused to 
accept funded trusts, created for the 
purpose of paying premiums on life in- 
surance policies, on the ground that such 
payments might be deemed an accumula- 
tion of income and, therefore, such 
trusts were of doubtful validity under 
the New York law. 

In order to clarify the situation and 
remove all doubts as to the validity of 
such insurance trusts, the New York 
Personal Property Law of New York 
was amended in 1929. This amendment 
expressly provides that such payments 
of premiums on life insurance policies 
shall not be considered as effecting an 
accumulation of either the income so 
used for the payment of premiums or of 
the dividends of such policies. 

The great increase in the establish- 
ment of so-called life insurance trusts 
with the various trust companies and 
banks, has added to the problems which 
confront the life underwriter. This be- 
ing a comparatively new feature of the 
trust companies’ business, very few are 
equipped by either experience or knowl- 
edge of life insurance to aid him in 
solving these problems. For instance, 
when it is a question of so-called trust 
settlement options contained in the in- 


surance policy contracts the life under- 
writer is on familiar ground. He knows 
that if a policyholder wishes to have the 
proceeds of policies retained by the insur- 
ance company during the life of the in- 
sured’s wife and the lives of their chil- 
dren, he can do so without any question. 
If, however, the policyholder wishes to 
accomplish the same thing through a 
trust company or bank, the question im- 
mediately arises as to whether the life of 
the insured under such a trust will be 
deemed one of the lives during which 
alienation is suspended within. the mean- 
ing and intent of the New York 
law. As yet, I have been unable to find 
any decision of the New York courts 
directly bearing on this question. The 
preponderating opinion among qualified 
lawyers, so far as I can learn, is that 
such a trust is not invalid under the 
New York law. 

It would greatly facilitate the work of 
life insurance agents if closer co-opera- 
tion between the trust companies and 
the life insurance companies could be 
obtained. The trust companies have 
done and are doing much in the way of 
advertising and propaganda to increase 
the business of life underwriters. This 
may be enlightened selfishness on their 
part, but the fact remains that they are 
largely responsible for the marked ex- 
pansion of the volume of business done 
by the life companies within the last 
few years. Therefore, it is difficult to 
understand why some of the life com- 
panies still hamper and retard the com- 
pletion of life insurance trusts by “red 
tape” and archaic requirements. 
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Getting the BIG CASE ISSUED 
- After It’s So 


Writer of Large Policies Gives His Experiences; Actual Case of 


Million Dollar Line Illustrates Some Pitfalls Ahead of 
Agent In Putting His Sizable Policy Over 


By CLINTON DAVIDSON, 
President The Estate Planning Corporation, New York City 


i 


Why will one medical director turn a 
case down flat and another one issue 
$400,000 at standard rates on the same 
papers? What is the profit in planning 
and selling a large case if it is not is- 
sued? Possibly the reinsurance compa- 
nies are right in claiming that many 
more cases are issued which should be 
declined than are declined which should 
be issued, but this statement does not 
help an agent who has just had a large 
case declined when he knows it is up to 
standard. 

To return, with a slight variation, to 
the first question: “Why does one med- 
ical director decline a good case while 
another medical director issues $400,000 
or more at standard rates on the same 
papers ?” 

I believe the following are some of the 
reasons: 

1. The medical director who declined 

does not have 100% confidence in 

all of the information given him. 

2. The agent has been negligent in 
the preparation of the case and 
has not seen that all available in- 
formation both favorable and un- 
favorable is presented. Nothing 
could be more harmful than for 
the insurance company to find out 
that the agent had some unfavor- 
able information which was not 
presented. 

In my opinion, these two reasons ac- 
count for the great majority of the de- 
clination of good cases. The following 
reason applies to the minority of such 
cases: 

3. The medical director is prejudiced 
regarding an alleged impairment 
because of his schooling, experi- 
ence or environment. 

Experience With One Case 

The Gold Book asked me for a short 
discussion of the most interesting insur- 
ance estate we have planned during the 
last twelve months. Our most interest- 
ing experience during this period has 
been in connection with various medical 
departments rather than with the in- 
sured. 

Let us assume that Mr. Smith is the 
president of a steel company having of- 
fices in New York City. He is worth 
approximately five million dollars and 
carries only a small amount of insur- 
ance. We pointed out that new insur- 
ance could be carried in such a way that 
upon his death it would not be subject to 
the taxes, administration costs, etc., which 
the remainder of his estate would incur. 
In the case of other New York residents 
who had died within the past five years, 
these expenses averaged a little over 
26%. Assuming that in his case they 
amounted to only 20%, was it not clear, 
then, that at his death one million dol- 
lars of insurance would avoid $200.000 
of taxes and expenses which one mill’on 
dollars of any other property would be 
subject to? He was keenly interested 
in the fact that this $200,000 saved, sim- 
ply because the property consisted of 
insurance instead of something else, 
would pay or refund the premium for 
some years, so he decided to take the 
insurance. He had experienced no par- 
ticular difficulty in securing his present 


insurance, which was issued on the Or- 
dinary Life plan at standard rates. 
Some Took Line; Some Didn’t 
Application for one million dollars was 
submitted to one company and after giv- 
ing it careful consideration for some 
time, they offered, to my surprise, a form 
of policy different from that applied for! 
He was then examined again, for another 
company, which issued $400,000 Ordinary 
Life standard, and before additional ap- 
plications were submitted papers were 


tions as the method of curing ulcers. 
This man is well, he did not have an 
operation, therefore they claim he never 
had an ulcer.” 

At the suggestion of the local physi- 
cian, he visited him about every two or 
three years for a complete examination 
which included fluoroscope, X-ray tests, 
24-hour specimen and everything else 
which is included in these examinations 
that cost between $100 and $300. During 
a period of more than ten years he has 





THREE IMPORTANT FACTORS IN GETTING 
GOOD CASE ISSUED 


In the accompanying article Clinton Davidson, of New York City, who 
writes almost exclusively big policies for clients of large means, tells the 
three most important factors that will help the agent to get his good cases 
of large amount issued by the companies. These are as follows: 


iners. 


information to the company. 





1. Building up among the medical directors and underwriters a 
reputation which will result in their believing that you always give 
them complete information, both favorable and unfavorable, and 
that they can rely 100% upon this information. 


2. In addition to being willing to use the local examiners pre- 
ferred by medical director, endeavoring to find out the ones they 
have the most confidence in and then voluntarily using these exam- 


3. Being certain that both you and the examiner send complete 








sent to several companies to ascertain 
whether they wished to have complete 
examinations made for them or not. The 
results were very interesting. 

The Mutual Benefit issued their full 
limit Ordinary Life standard rate and the 
Missouri State Life refused to authorize 
an examination except for sub-standard 
insurance. The Prudential issued $200,- 
000 on their Modified Three Policy at 
standard rate, the Massachusetts Mutual 
authorized examination for Ordinary Life 
at standard rate and in the same mail the 
Sun Life refused to consider except on a 
sub-standard basis. 

If you were given a list of one hun- 
dred companies and asked to pick out 
the companies which were willing to is- 
sue, you could have done so blindfolded 
just as well as any other way. In my 
opinion it was one of those cases where 
the med‘cal directors who believed the 
information given them issued. and those 
who had some doubt about it declined to 
issue standard. 


Facts Back of Case 


Here were the facts. A good many 
years ago a local physician told the ap- 
plicant he had a duodenal ulcer and after 
six weeks of diet told him that it was 
healed. Later on he called at a national- 
lv known institution, which had a record 
of operating on many thousands of duo- 
denal ulcers, and thev told him that he 
never had an ulcer. The local physician 
said, “This institution believes in opera- 


taken such examinations at intervals and 
nothing wrong has been found. 
Attitude of Medical Directors 

The company which was originally of- 
fered the entire amount makes it possible 
for their large policyholders to secure a 
complete examination at the Life Exten- 
sion Institute at the expense of the in- 
surance company annually. In spite of 
this, I was under the impression that 
the reason for offering a different policy 
was that the medical committee were of 
the opinion that no man would take these 
complete examinations unless he had 
reason to believe that there was some- 
thing wrong with him. The local exam- 
iners pointed out that the applicant was 
unusually thorough and systematic in all 
of his dealings, and that his carefulness 
in taking these examinations, so that if 
anything unfavorable turned up it would 
be brought to his attention at the start, 
was to his credit and made him a better 
risk than the average. I was told very 
frankly by several medical directors that 
in their opinion any man who took these 
examinations from time to time would be 
considered a questionable risk, as they 
did not believe any man would do this 
unless he feared some definite malady. 

One general agent said: “You will have 
no trouble with this case in our company 
because our medical director in his pri- 
vate practice has performed over two 
thousand operations for duodenal ulcer.” 
He should have known better! He should 
have realized that an applicant who had 
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been told he had an ulcer and had not 
been operated upon would naturally be 
out of style from the viewpoint of any 
physician who had operated on several 
thousand of these cases. My conclusion 
was that the company which issued the 
largest amount did so because their med- 
ical committee had more confidence in 
their local examiners than the other com- 
panies did. 
Getting the Good Cases Issued 

Isn’t it true that the agents too often 
overlook this factor? I feel certain that 
every company that declined to issue 
standard on this case did so because the 
medical department did not unreservedly 
believe all of the information furnished 
them. And yet we so often object to 
using certain specific doctors required by 
certain companies and urge that we be 
permitted to use other doctors. 

If you ‘talked to the underwriters of 
the reinsurance companies you would get 
the idea that no agent needs any sug- 
gestion as to how to get his bad cases 
issued. Instead you would get the idea 
that every agent is an expert in this re- 
spect, so I will make no suggestions re- 
garding those cases. However, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that the three 
most important factors in getting the 
good cases issued are the following: 

1. Building up among the medical 
directors and underwriters a repu- 
tation which will result in their be- 
lieving that you always give them 
complete information, both favor- 
able and unfavorable, and _ that 
they can rely 100% upon this infor- 
mation. 

2. In addition to being willing to use 
the local examiners preferred by 
the medical director, endeavoring 
to find out the ones they have the 
most confidence in and then volun- 
tarily using these examiners. 

3. Being certain that both you and 
the examiner send complete infor- 
mation to the company. 

May I suggest that you need never be 

afraid of sending too much information 
This is hardly possible. 
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What May Happen When 
The Poltey LAPSES 


The best argument in fighting lapsation of insurance for agents who 
have been in business some years is found in the pages of the experience 
of their own clients. Not an agent but can tell a story of the collapse 
of a home, a radical change in living conditions, or the toppling over of 
a business because the insurance which formerly furnished protection 


was permitted to drop. 


The Gold Book has asked some well-known agents to recite some 
of these experiences which have come under their own observation. 


They are presented herewith: 





Lapsed Policy; Household 
Effects Sold At Auction 
By WALTER E. BARTON, 


Assistant Manager, Union Central, 
New York 








One of the most prominent men in 
New York City—his name had been in 
the newspapers for years because of his 





WALTER E. BARTON 


public activities—was operated upon in 
a hospital and died within one month 
after becoming ill. He had been insured 
in the Union Central under an Endow- 
ment 85 policy, issued at Age 54, for 
$25,000. 

The policy had run five years and then 
lapsed for non-payment of premium. It 
operated on Extended ‘insurance for 
ninety-five days, but expired fourteen 
days prior to the insured’s death. Un- 
fortunately the insured had availed him- 
Self of practically the maximum loan 
value under the contract. His furniture 


and other household effects were later 
sold at public auction. 












Died Seven Days After 
Lapsing $25,000 Policy 
By CHARLES C. GILMAN, 


National Life of Vermont, Boston 








Some five or six years ago a very 
Bod friend of mine, whose business 
wisn't any too prosperous but who was 
aways a great worker and a schemer, 
Who because of financial necessity 
Ought term insurance, decided to drop 
a $25,000 Term Policy, requiring a quar- 
terly premium of eighty-odd dollars. . 

e had a few months before the pre- 





mium came due sold out his business 
at a fairly profitable figure and was 
feeling very much relieved mentally, but 
physically he was in bad shape, owing 
to a very severe asthmatic condition. A 
few days before his premium came due 
he wrote to me from up in the country 
where he was taking it easy and said 
that he had decided not to continue-this 
$25,000 policy. I immediately hitched 
up my gasoline buggy and. drove about 
thirty miles to see the man; in fact, I 
spent the day with him. I knew him 
very well, having been a schoolmate of 
his. He had a cough that would do 
credit to a Mack truck back-firing, and 
when he started one of his spells you 
would think that he was going to cash 
in right on the spot. Well, between 
coughs I thought I had convinced him 
that it was a very asinine thing for 





CHARLES C. GILMAN 


him to drop the insurance due ,to his 


physical condition, but he insisted that “ 


his wife would enjoy a pretty good in- 
come from a piece of business property 
which he owned, not unincumbered, I 
might add, and that he was going down 
South and take care of his health and 
everything was going to be all right. I 
thought that, owing to my persuasive 
powers I had overcome his arguments 
and that he was convinced that he should 
continue the insurance. That was the 
way the matter was left. You can, 
therefore, imagine my surprise when 
about a day or two before the grace 
period expired he called up the office and 
said that he had given the matter some 
more thought and had decided not to 
go on with it. Well, knowing him as 
I did I called him all the names that I 
could think- of, some not being written 
in books on salesmanship but he was 
determined and so, after going as. far 
as I thought was wise, I decided that 
he was the man who had the say’ and 
the policy lapsed. 

Seven days later he died. Had I known 


(of course this is a foolish thing to say, 
but it is absolutely true) that such a 
thing would transpire I would have paid 
the premium myself to continue the in- 
surance, but I didn’t and consequently 
there was no insurance in force. Now 
the point is that what he thought was 
going to be a competent income for his 
wife and two children has proven inade- 
quate and while they are not starving 
and his widow is not obliged to do laun- 
dry work to gain her sustenance, at the 
same time this would have been a very 
nice thing to have paid to her because 
she could have taken care of one ob- 
ligation of just about the amount of this 
policy and would in that way have been 
relieved of a great many embarrassing 
situations. The point is that a salesman 
cannot go too far or be too insistent 
upon a man keeping his insurance in 
force if the man has the wherewithal 
to pay the premiums, and in this par- 
ticular case the man did have the same. 

It was a good lesson to me to be a 
little stronger in my conviction when 
talking with a man because I have seen 
the result of that insurance not being 
paid. It isn’t exactly what you could 
call a pathetic case but it is just as 
pathetic for a person who has been used 
to enjoying certain things in life to be 


deprived of them as it is for a person 
in a lower station to get along with 
less. In fact I think it is more of a 
hardship in the former case. 








Dropped $50,000 Policy; 
Made Foolish Investment 
By ALBERT HOPKINS, 
Penn Mutual, New York 











I recall one very pathetic case which 
sticks in my mind because the man who 
dropped the insurance was a very per- 
sonal friend, and I did everything I could 
to persuade him to keep it in force. 

He was a bachelor about forty-five 
who made his home with an older sis- 
ter who was also unmarried. As a law- 
yer he made a very good income, and 
they lived in one of the New York sub- 
urbs very comfortably with a couple of 
servants and a good car. He foolishly 
was persuaded to invest practically all 
his accumulations in a Southern news- 
paper which was a constant drain on 
him. Against my advice he used his 
cash values to keep the newspaper going 
and finally lapsed $50,000 insurance he 
had taken with me. Within six months 
he died, leaving hardly enough to pay 
his funeral expenses. 

The sister, who was entirely untrained 
for any kind of work, is now living in 
a New York boarding house and making 
a precarious living in one of the New 
York department stores. Every time I 
think of her I feel guilty that I did not 
insist on the insurance being kept in 
force. 





Delivers Policy At Hospital 


By WILLIAM F. BELL 
Phoenix Mutual Life, New York 


A great many disappointments, some 
of them almost tragical, are experienced 
every vear by members of families of 
life insurance clients and oftentimes by 
the clients themselves who have gone 
far enough to sign the application, but 
have not put the insurance in force by 
immediate payment, and _ afterwards 
could never put it in force because of 
failure to pass the examination, while 
death itself has sometimes come after 
the signing of the application and be- 
fore the premium had been paid. These 
are -frequent occurrences in every com- 
pany and when brought to light sug- 
gest another sermon to preach from the 
text, “Secure the Binding Receipt.” The 
following story appearing in the “Phoe- 
nix Mutual Field” is one of such: 

“One of the most astounding compari- 
sons that can be made of the work of a 
large group of life insurance salesmen 
is to compare their success in writing 
applications on a B. R. D. basis. Some 
will say that they just can’t put it across. 
Others will explain that it can’t be done 
with the conservative type of prospect 
that lives in this or that town. Still 
others will sell the majority of their 
cases in that way and will render truly 
worth while service to their clients. 

Had Wife and Three Children 

“There seems to be ample evidence 
that it is all in the frame of mind of 
the salesman rather than the prospect. 
If the public knew and understood the 
purpose of the binding receipt, practic- 
ally all policies would be written in that 
way. How seriously do you regard that 
part of your job? 

“You don’t have to answer, but read 
what William F. Bell offers for consid- 
eration: ‘My prospect knew all there 
was to know about life insurance and 


disagreed with me so heartily on so 
many of the things that I feared I 
would not close the sale. I knew, how- 
ever, that he had a wife and three chil- 
dren and that knowledge spurred me on 
to suggest that he ought to make a de- 
posit and secure a binding receipt for 
his policy. 

“He didn’t think that was necessary, 
so I pointed out that on account of the 
special settlement agreement there 
would be at least a week’s delay before 
the protection could be delivered. I 
urged him to be covered at once, but 
that didn’t work. 

“‘T suggested that his business might 
suddenly make it necessary for him to 
go out of town, but he said that his 
business wouldn’t permit it. 


“T next tried to show him that his 
health might change even in as short a 
period as a week and that might make 
it impossible for me to deliver the policy 
to him, but he was willing to take that 
chance. 


Got the Check 


“‘Finally, in desperation, I asked him 
for permission to get his treasurer to 
give me a check. He looked steadily at 
me for a few minutes as if trying to 
ready my innermost thoughts, and then 
said quietly, “Well, if it is as serious as 
all that I’ll pay you cash right now.” 


“‘Five days later, the policy arrived 
at my desk for delivery. I went to the 
policyholder’s place of business and 
found he was out of town on a special 
trip for the firm. On the day he was 
expected back, I telephoned and learned 
that he was in a hospital, having undet- 
gone a serious operation for appendi- 
citis. 

“‘T delivered that policy at the hos- 
pital, and even the insured laughed when 
I succumbed to the irresistible impulse 
and said, “I told you so.”’” 
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The 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


which created a world-wide sensation when 
we introduced it the first year, has already been 
adopted by more than thirty different companies 
in the United States, Canada, England, Scotland, 
South Africa and the Philippines. 


This great policy continues to account for — 
neatly 60% of our new business and_ has 
resulted in a net increase in our insurance in 
force of more than twice as much as for the 


same period of last year. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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The Other Fellow’s Point of View 


Life Insurance Field Is No Place To Be Cocky, Condescending and Disputatious; 
Part Played by Common Sense in Building Up Prestige 


Webster defines prestige as “author- 
ity or importance based on past achieve- 
ments or reputation; ascendancy based 
on recognition of power; influence.” The 

* life underwriter’s two greatest assets are 
time and prestige, and the way he de- 
votes his time aids in establishing his 
prestige. But what else develops pres- 
tige for the underwriter? There are 
various things, such as 

Ability to learn the business; 

Ability to better himself; : : 

Ability to’'make the client believe in 

him ; 

Ability to understand the prospect’s 

point of view; 

Ability to render 

promptly ; ‘ : 

Ability to aid the client in directions 

other than life insurance; F 

Ability to aid his fellow underwriters. 

Let us see how these various items 
build prestige, and in turn build the un- 
derwriter. The man who is never in a 
hurry—the chap who lingers with a 
prospect, taking up unnecessary time— 
the fellow who is known to get down 
to his office late for no good reason— 
these men destroy any confidence the 
prospects might have. I have in mind 
a situation where a young underwriter 
had insured a friend of his at various 
times. He then brought another friend 
into the business, this man being a com- 
mon friend of both the underwriter and 
his policyholder, in addition to living in 
the same town with the policyholder. One 
day our agent was discussing life insur- 
ance with his policyholder, and the new 
man turned up as the subject. The agent 
said, “You know Tom is now in the busi- 
ness, and if you feel that you want to 
buy through him, go right to it, for I’d 
like to see him come through.” To which 
the policyholder replied, “I’m glad to 
hear you say that, but, unfortunately, he’s 
the last man I’d buy from. He tells me 
that he takes the 10:15 o’clock train 
down to New York, and I never see 
him walking as though he had anything 
to do, or as though he were anxious to 
get anywhere in particular. In addi- 
tion he has a very indifferent attitude 
that 1 don’t like.” 

Speed Essential 

And, unfortunately, it was true. This 
hew agent arrived in the office every 
Morning just about in time to go to 
lunch and was extremely leisurely. He 
never realized what a reaction this atti- 
tude had, and how much it hurt him. 

. Within two years he was out of the 

business. 
_ Another man is known for his lengthy 
Interviews, and, as a result, people have 
shut their doors to him. He will take 
up an hour of a man’s time for no good 
Teason. In these days of speed, the 
salesman must make it a point to have 
speedy interviews. Twenty minutes is 
ample time for the average sale, unless 
it is a matter of drawing up a trust 
agreement, or some other lengthy propo- 
sition, but in this event an appointment 
1S usually made for an hour or the re- 
quired length of time. Even if you have 
Nothing to do, don’t let the prospect 
think this to be the case for they all like 
to do business with busy men and busy 
Men are usually successful. Therefore, 
When you are busy, or when your pros- 
Pect believes this to be the case, it adds 
to your prestige. 

_the best informed men are not al- 
Ways the best salesmen, but on the other 


unusual service 


By FRANK L. LANE, 
Associate Manager, Home Life, New York City 


hand, the successful underwriter is well 
informed on all subjects pertaining to 
life insurance. We must keep ourselves 
up to date and allow our clients to know 
it. For example, when Section 52 of the 
Domestic Relations Law was amended 
through the enactment of Section 55a of 
the Insurance Law, I immediately sent 
out copies of this law to six of my pol- 
icyholders who were very much inter- 





/ Ritter 
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ested in it. These men had assigned 
their policies to their wives to protect 
the cash values, and when the new law 
went into effect, depriving creditors of 
the values of life insurance policies, these 
men naturally wanted their policies re- 
assigned, as they desired to own their 
contracts. Had I not done this, had I 
allowed time to pass and probably let 
some other agent drop in and casually 
mention the fact, my policyholders would 
have felt that I had not been on the 
job—and they would have been correct. 
However, by calling their attention to 
the new ruling, it made them feel that 
I had them in mind, and was trying to 
give them the greatest value for their 
premiums. Keep up with the times; 


know what the other companies are of- “ 


fering. It is a very simple matter if you 
read a good insurance periodical regu- 
larly. 


The Company Conventions 

The agent who attends his agency’s 
meetings, conventions, life: underwriters’ 
association meetings and sales congress- 
es—the chap who takes advantage of 
company schools, correspondence courses, 
or university courses such as those given 
at New York University—this agent is 
the one who succeeds and builds his pres- 
tige the fastest. It is a good thing to 
let your policyholders know you are go- 
ing to a company convention, but don’t 
let him think you are going for a jun- 
ket. Let him know the real reason. 
Write him that you are attending an 
educational conference to study addi- 
tional facts about the business. Let him 





know that you have been graduated from 
the Life Insurance Training Course of 
New York University, or that you have 
just completed the company course. They 
like to hear it as it makes them feel that 


you are trying to better yourself so that 
you can serve them better. It shows 
that you are ambitious and up-to-date. 
Some men feel that it is a confession 
of weakness; that agency meetings, con- 
ventions or schools cannot help them, 
and they give the “too busy to attend” 
excuse. They should try it and see how 
their clients react. 


Always be truthful! If a prospect asks 
a question and you don’t know the an- 
swer or if you are not sure of it—admit 
it! If you have made a mistake—admit 
it! Do not bluff or alibi yourself, under 
any circumstances, for your prospect can 
sense it as soon as you open your mouth 
for you cannot talk with conviction un- 
der such a situation. You can lose in 
thirty seconds all the respect a prospect 
has for you which may have taken years 
to build up. It is no crime to admit that 
you do not know the answer to a ques- 
tion, whether it be a simple one or not. 
Your prospect will think more of you if 
you say, “I’m sorry, I don’t know; but 
I'll find out,” or, “Il did know that but it 
has slipped my mind; however I’ll look 
it up and let you know.” The best law- 
yers and judges have to look up the law 
before they try a case or render a de- 
cision. You cannot be expected to re- 
member everything pertaining to life in- 
surance. Naturally, whenever it is pos- 
sible to do so, it is best to equip your- 
self with all the information necessary 
before going to see a prospect. 


Try to understand the prospect’s point 
of view. Your ability to do this and to 
be sympathetic will aid you materially in 
selling. It will build prestige. Most peo- 
ple with influence, those to whom we 
look up, are sympathetic. That is why 
we like to go to them with our prob- 
lems. If you develop this idea, you will 
find your prospects discussing their prob- 
lems with you. Always remember that 
the prospect is the one signing the check 
and for that reason it is his privilege to 
say “no” as well as “yes.” If he does 
say “no,” take it gracefully—just as 
gracefully as you would his “yes,” and 
always remember that it is his right to 
decide either way. Try to make him 
feel that he is the buyer; never that 
you are selling him against his will. 
When a man turns me down, my pet 
comeback is, “After all, my job as a life 
insurance man is to point out your needs. 
If you do not agree with me, or if you 
don’t see fit to cover that need, I’ve done 
as much as I can, for there is nothing 
I can do to compel you to buy.” It often 
makes them see the point and they some- 
times reverse their decision. But wheth- 
er this occurs or not it brings home the 
all-important fact that I am not trying 
to high pressure the prospect, not trying 
to force something down his throat. 


When selling a small policy, never be 
condescending. Don’t make the prospect 
feel that you are doing him a big favor 
by delivering it. Make him feel that it 
is not a matter of the size of the policy, 
but that he is a client of yours, and that 
they all receive the same high type of 
service. The owners of General Mo- 
tors cars all receive the same service 
whether they own the cheaper makes or 
the expensive ones. The biggest doctors 
treat some patients gratis, but regard- 
less of status, each patient receives the 
best that doctor has in him. Remember 
that you never can tell when your small 
prospect will need additional insurance 


and loads of it. If you’ve made him feel 
as though he’d like to do business with 
you again he will communicate with you 
—if not, some other underwriter will be 
on the job. 


Rin-tin-tin 


Never allow yourself to be too busy to 
aid at the agency meetings, underwriters’ 
association affairs or too busy to advise 
another chap whether he be from your 
agency or from an entirely different com- 
pany. The leaders of all affairs, regard- 
less of type, are always the busiest, yet 
they are never so busy that they cannot 
help out when needed. Lee Duncan, the 
owner and trainer of the famous movie 
star Rin-tin-tin, is always on the go. He 
sometimes has to change cities three 
times in a week, doing three shows a 
day, seven days a week while in vaude- 
ville. However, he always finds time to 
visit a veteran’s hospital or a children’s 
hospital to allow them to see “Rinty.” 
The Pathe Studio fire in New York oc- 
curred on a Wednesday morning. By 
Thursday afternoon the various volun- 
teers had been assembled to co-operate 
in a benefit to be held that Saturday 
night. All of the actors, actresses, 
chorus boys and girls, musicians, stage- 
hands, ushers, box office men and even 
the ticket speculators volunteered their 
services. Everyone had done at least 
two shows that day, some of them had 
done three and yet they all appeared af- 
ter midnight, not one act disappointing, 
and the show finally wound up after 3 
o'clock: Sunday morning. As a matter of 
fact, one of the actors broke his leg 
while walking off the stage after doing 
his number, but it is all considered part 
of the game, and they surely would 
rather have gone home to bed after a 
hard day’s work. You find the same 
spirit in our business among those who 
lead. Always willing to lend a hand 
when it is needed, regardless of cost. 

Let us review, then, just what is nec- 
esary to build up our prestige. Ability 
to conserve time—Ability to learn the 
business—Ability to better one’s self— 
Ability to warrant the client’s faith— 
Ability to understand—Ability to serve— 
Ability to help. And after all, you can 
boil the whole thing down to one word— 
Ability! 





Intact Estates 


Augustus Stone, one of the leading 
agents of the Travelers in New York, . 
said to The Gold Book: 

“A large part of the public which lost 
money in Wall Street is realizing that 
before investing or speculating it is wise 
to have ‘a Foundation of Life Insur- 
ance’ in an amount which will take care 
of a man’s family at, say, 5%. 


“Take the case of a man who before 
the break had an estate of about $300,000. 
This man lost $100,000 in the market. 
His first thought is how he can rein- 
state what he has lost and do so in the 
cheapest way possible so that in the 
event of his death his estate will still 
be $300,000. The agent points out to 
him that (if his age is 35) he can buy 
Ordinary Life for $100,000 at a cost of 
not more than $1,971 a year; or, if his 
age is 40 the annual cost would be 


$2,338.” ; 
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The Guardian Offers% 


Training —An educational program, under the direction of a Char- 
tered Life Underwriter who has been a Guardian Fieldman, which provides 





a thorough knowledge of the fundamentals of life insurance and its applica- 
tion to present day needs. This is supplemented by actual selling experience 
under the direction of trained Managers and Supervisors. _ 





a 


Modern Selling Equipment — Policy contracts, liberal in 


scope and liberally interpreted, that afford a complete solution of your pros- 
pects’ life insurance problems. 


An unusually comprehensive Policyholders’ Service which furnishes valuable 


assistance in conserving the business once it is written. 


A Prospect Bureau which supplies a steady flow of “live” prospects and 
which, in the nine years of its existence, has shown an unfailing ability to 


produce real dollars-and-cents dividends to the user in commissions earned. 


A wide variety of advertising material of a distinctive nature that helps to 
build business. 


Real Cooperation—A tangible and friendly interest in helping the 


Agent to achieve the fullest degree of success, emanating from a Home Office 
that is Agency-minded and the members of whose Agency Department are 
men with successful selling experience in the life insurance field, affording 
them a sympathetic understanding of the Fieldman’s problems. 


Opportunity for Growth —Iin a 70-year old Company that 


has increased its annual production of new paid-for business 93% in the 
past five years, and whose total insurance in force shows a gain of 85% 


in that period. 


Information concerning these and other Guardian features 
is contained in the booklets, ““A Friendly Business” and 
““—in a Friendly Company,” now available for distribution. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
1860 ~ Seventy Years of Service 7 1930 


50 UNION SQUARE... .. . NEW YORK CITY 
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The BEST INVESTMENT Is ONESELF 


A Business Man Tells a Banker that He Had One Type of Security 
Which Showed No Depreciation Because of 


The Travelers reports an interesting 
conversation between a merchant and 
an investment banker. The talk had to 
do with the Stock Market break, with 
prospects for 1930-31 and so on. The 
investment banker declared that he 
didn’t know a man who did not sustain 
either actual or paper losses as a result 
of the market break. The business man 
said that he had not experienced any 
such loss. , 

“Well, you must have been lucky 
enough to have sold out before the 
smash,” said the broker, but the agent 
replied that he didn’t hold any stocks 
to sell. 

“Oh, then, you stick to bonds exclu- 
sively ?” queried the banker. 


“No, I stick to life insurance.” 
Banker Enlightened 


The banker seemed a little in the dark. 
“That seems a very conservative type of 
investment for a business man like you,” 
he said. “The yield on that strikes me 
as being lower than you could obtain 
with equal safety elsewhere, and the 
chance for future appreciation of prin- 
cipal seems limited.” 

The merchant responded by saying 
that all depends upon how you look at 
it. I know a man who made one quar- 
terly payment of less than $100 on a life 
‘policy and in less than two months later 
his family received $10,000.” 

“But he had to die to do that,” ob- 
jected the banker. 

“He would have died whether he was 
insured or not,” replied my friend. “You 
said the chance of capital appreciation 
was small for the buyer of life insur- 
ance. I just mentioned this case to 
show. that an investment in life insur- 
ance occasionally yields more fabulous 
returns than one in any stock that you 
can mention. 

_“But the real reason why I’ve adopted 
life insurance on the long term endow- 
ment plan as my way of saving money 
is because I consider myself my best 
investment,” continued the business 
man. “T’ye seen too many men who 
had real futures ahead of them in their 
own business or profession, throw away 
their chances of advancement by divert- 
ing too much of their time and energy 
to the stock market. But it was my 
own personal experience that did most 
to convince me. For a number of years, 
I tried the plan of building up my estate 
by diversified holdings in common 
stocks. But to do it succesfully I found 
that it was necessary to give a lot of 
time and attention to it. I wasn’t satis- 
fied to put my money into the stock of 
a company until I had satisfied myself 
as to its management, its position in the 
industry, its past records and future 
Prospects. All this takes time—and the 
worst of it, it’s a continuous perform- 
ance. Management of companies change, 
new inventions are brought out, public 
buying habits shift, and the company 
that appears to have a bright future to- 
rd may be a poor bet a year from to- 

ay. 


’ Did It Pay? 


“Previous to this time, I had devoted 
quite a percentage of the time I had to 
read to the reading of books, articles 
and the trade press pertaining to my 
line of work. Soon I found that the 
study I was forced to give to these in- 
vestment matters was cutting into this 





Stock Market Flurries 


time, and as a result my work was suf- 
fering. 

“Then I began to wonder whether or 
not it was really paying me to attempt 
to build up a secondary income from 
investments. Might I lose more, I 
asked myself, by failing to get as large 
salary increases as I otherwise would, 
than I would gain through income and 
appreciation of my investments? I 
stopped to figure it out. Suppose my 
pre-occupation with these outside mat- 
ters cost me a salary increase of $300 
a year. That would be a loss of $300 a 
year, not only this year but, very likely, 
for the rest of my working life. I have 
a working expectancy of between twen- 
ty and twenty-five years. Multiplying 
$300 by twenty years gives you $6,000. 
That’s what one year’s diversion of time 
and effort into lines outside of my work 
might easily cost me. Six thousand dol- 
lars was more than I could hope to 
profit in any one year from my invest- 
ments. Viewed from that angle, it 
didn’t seem to me to be a good busi- 
ness proposition. I decided that it 
would pay me better to spend the time 
I had been devoting to the study of bal- 
ance sheets of other companies to study- 
ing matters which more closely pertained 
to my own work, and to find some other 
way of building up an income that would 
permit me to retire when that day came. 
I looked into various other investment 
mediums, and decided in favor of life 
insurance.” 

Why Life Insurance 

“Why life insurance instead of 
bonds?” asked the investment banker. 

“T didn’t know anything about bonds, 
and I didn’t intend to take the time and 
energy to learn,” replied my friend. 
“Life insurance was the only investment 
medium that you could afford to slip in 
your safe deposit box and forget—and 
that was what I wanted. Also I needed 
a lot of life insurance to protect my 
family, and the difference in cost be- 
tween the straight protection forms and 
the investment protection forms was 
small as compared to the difference in 
value at age 60 or 65. By paying just a 
few hundred dollars more a year than I 


would pay for straight life insurance 
protection for my family, I am assured 
of a comfortable retirement income for 
my old age. 


“It was more than five years ago that 
I started to put this plan into effect, so 
it’s possible to look back on it now and 
see how it has worked. I have no in- 
tention of changing it. I’ve made satis- 
factory progress in my work. I didn’t 
get drawn into this whirlpool of specu- 
lation—and lose about everything I had, 
as some of my friends did. I may have 
missed some excitement, but I also 
missed the hang-over. After I’ve writ- 
ten a check for my monthly life insur- 
ance premiums, I feel free to spend the 
rest of my income as I wish, because 
that insurance takes care of about every- 
thing: my family, myself, if I were per- 
manently disabled, and my wife and my- 
self in my old age. Of course, I’m not 
receiving periodic dividend checks or 
clipping coupons as I would be if I had 
outside investments, but I feel that those 
dividends are included in my salary. As 
I said before, I consider myself my own 
best investment and believe that my re- 
turns from business can be made to 
mean more to me during my working 
years than any other outside source of 
income. After that my life insurance 
will mature for a life income large 
enough to see me through.” 

“The stock market break,” concluded 
the Old-timer, “has taught many men 
what this man learned for himself. That 
is, that a man’s job or profession is his 
best bet, and attempting to make money 
on the side by speculation is likely to 
cost more in time, energy, worry and 
loss than it pay in income or capital ap- 
preciation. Life insurance, on the other 
hand, particularly in policies like the 
Insurance Annuity or Retirement In- 
come 64, offers an immediate, safe and 
certain way of building an estate, proof 
against loss of earning power through 
permanent total disability and providing 
a generous income at maturity. There’s 
a good sales argument there for pros- 
pects intelligent enough to understand 
107 





Client’s Mother Wiser Than Agent 


Latter Has Figured He Would Sell $3,000 Policy, But He 
Should Have Had $6,000 in Mind; Necessity For 
Not Under-Rating Size of Policy 


The Gold Book asked the John Han- 
cock’s publication division to furnish it 
with the story published in its publica- 
tion during the past twelve months, 
which has had as much influence as any 
other in convincing agents that they 
should adequately protect clients—in 
other words, should not under-rate the 
case. The following story was suggested 
as falling into the qualification: 


On one of his periodic trips through 
a certain large plant, an agent stopped 
to chat for a few minutes with a young 
man whom he considered a likely pros- 


pect, having made a careful investiga- 
tion. 


These brief calls had been made sev- 
eral times before with negligible results; 
for Mr. S. had proved to be an exceed- 
ingly difficult person to get acquainted 
with, and seemed to lack even the slight- 
est interest either in life insurance or in 
our representative personally. 

On this occasion, however, he showed 
a decided inclination to talk, the conver- 
sation having touched by chance upon 
his supreme interest. 

His work was of a routine nature, well 


compensated but exacting. It was only 
natural, therefore, that his plans should 
center upon his annual two weeks’ va- 
cation, and that he should be deter- 
mined to spend this recreation period 
as an untrammeled creature in a very 
different environment—canoeing in the 
North Woods. 


To save up money for this big event, 
Mr. S. confided; presented no great dif- 
ficulty, becausé he had mastered his 
trade and had also been well schooled 
in thrift. 


The Basis for a Program 


While his prospect’s enthusiasm was 
still running high, the agent interposed 
these questions: 


“What would you think of a plan of 
saving money that would guarantee you 
an income if you should be unable to 
work any more, because of some serious 
accident or protracted illness? 


“If the same plan would make you 
financially independent in later years, 
when you might wish to stop working 
and spend a lot more of your time in 
the North Woods, how would like it?” 


“Sounds good, but I don’t know,” was 
the reply. 


A few evenings later the agent, re- 
turning from a call, happened to be pass- 
ing this prospect’s home. The young man 
was occupying an easy chair on the 
veranda, and made no objection to trans- 
ferring his place of leisure to the agent’s 
nin when such a move was suggested to 

im. 


They were soon discussing a 30-year 
Endowment for $3,000 with the total and 
permanent disability and accidental 
death provisions. Then the matter of 
placing this money on a life annuity 
basis at the maturity date was consid- 
ered. The absolute certainty of income, 
together with the benefits to be derived 
by his parents in the event of his un- 
timely death, appealed to Mr. S. very 
strongly. 


The agent was puzzled how to pro- 
ceed. The idea had apparently “gone 
over,” but not a hint had been dropped 
by the prospect which would indicate 
whether the amount suggested might 
come within his means. Past difficulties 
in winning an interview seemed to ren- 
der unwise a direct effort to secure con- 
fidential information about finances. 


As a compromise between two possi- 
ble courses of action, the agent finally 
said: P 

“Now Mr. S., I wish that you would 
talk this over with your mother and 
think about it a bit. That will save 
time for both of us and make it un- 
necessary for us to get together again. 

“It will be a big help to me in mak- 
ing recommendations if you will give me 
the information asked for on this blank 
(client’s questionnaire). You don’t sign 
up for anything unless you decide to 
take the contract. 

“If you want to go ahead with it, 
*phone me right after work tomorrow. 
I'll arrange to be in my office at 5.15.” 


Agent’s Error; Client’s Correction 


At 5.30 the next afternoon the ’phone 
rang. Mr. S. was talking. 

“Tm just home from work, Mr. 
Agent,” he said, “and mother has re- 
minded me to call you. Please don’t get 
the idéa that I haven’t appreciated your 
suggestions; but I have decided to take 
$6,000 instead of $3,000. When may I 
sign the papers and when do you want 
me to make the first payment?” 

Underestimation! that error which 
ranks equally with overestimation as a 
source of misunderstanding and a cause 
of improper selling! 

There is a sequel! A few weeks ago 
this policyholder added $4,000 on the 
same plan. As he grows older and be- 
comes .more opulent, assumes new re- 
sponsibilities and develops larger needs, 
we should like to have the later instal- 
ments of this story. 
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WORKERS AND I OOLS 


First-class workers deserve first-class tools. 
Conversely, even the best tools are wasted in 
the hands of incompetent or inactive workers. 


Hence the New England Mutual places its 
“goods,” which are the product of the best in 
actuarial science plus distinguished executive 
management, in the hands of men who are in 
accord with the ideals that have given the 
Company its honorable position. 


Men of this type are rot rare in the in- 
surance field. Usually they are among its 
worthiest representatives,—men whose conception 


of their duties inevitably brings them reputation 
and success. 


Such men find the atmosphere of the New 
England Mutual Organization congenital, stim- 


ulating and favorable to the development of 
their best powers. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Chartered 1835 
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The Case of PETER B. PETERS 


By GEORGE A. GOODRIDGE, 
Penn Mutual, New York City 


The framework upon which all intelli- 
gent programs are constructed is of 
standard design. The scope of the pro- 
gram and the shaping of details are sub- 
ject to wide variation. 

I believe in suggesting to every pros- 
pect and to every client as early as pos- 
sible in our conferences, a goal or a ten- 
tative program. It is for him to deter- 
mine which parts and what proportion 
of suggested plans may be adapted to 
his particular situation, and how rapidly 
he may accomplish their fulfillment. 


Peter P. Peters, age 52, is an example. 
He married late a woman fifteen years 
younger than himself. Their daughter is 
eight and their son is five. 

Five years ago he owned $10,000 life 
insurance, payable in one sum to his 
wife; no contingents named; no disabil- 
ity and no double indemnity included. 


I have lunched with him (strangers at 
meeting) on the average once every 
other month for five years. Every six 
months a new step has been taken. 

Today his guaranteed estate is $100,- 
000; his general estate perhaps half that 
figure. Disability and accidental death 
provisions are included in his contracts; 
all contingencies are covered. 

His plan calls for $10,000 to be paid 
in cash to Mrs. Peters, for “clean-up” 
purposes; $10,000 is arranged to cover 
his son’s educational needs through a 
four-year college course, with possible 
post-graduate work. This college guar- 
antee was the interest which instigated 
his programming. 

At interest $80,000 is trusteed to sup- 
ply about $333 monthly income to his 
wife to her 50th birthday. Thereafter. 
she receives a life income, using princi- 


pal and interest. 

In his program recognized needs not 
yet covered are his daughter’s education, 
provision to minimize estate shrinkage, 
and a “remembrance” contract (“pure 
sentiment”) to provide for his wife and 
children a gift check for each, on the 





GEORGE A. GOODRIDGE 


father’s own birthday (after his death) 
as long as they each may live. 

This plan is comprehensive yet simple. 
It combines practicality and sentiment. 
It assures Mr. Peters a reasonable de- 
gree of self-satisfaction and contentment 
of mind. 





The WALL STREET CRASH 


How Members of L. D. Fowler Agency of Connecticut Mutual, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Have Met Situation In 
Soliciting New Business 


By JOSEPH C. FOLSOM, 
Agency Assistant, Connecticut Mutual, Fort Wayne 


The L. D. Fowler general agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has been fortunate in the 
fine group of men which makes up its 
Personnel. This is really the keynote of 
the progress which has been made in 
1930 despite present economic condi- 
tions. 

L. D. Fowler, of course, is the mov- 
ing spirits of the organization and it is 
his judgment and experience that has 
made this possible. But, beyond this, 
it must be said that he has drawn about 
himself a group of men who are earnest, 
loyal fighters with real sincerity of pur- 
pose, 

Mr. Fowler has been through economic 
crises before, although he is young in 
years. He was just starting in the busi- 
ness when the long series of bank fail- 
ures submerged Iowa a few years ago 


and he knows the ins and outs of de- 
Pression. 


He observed one thing at that time— 
that the life insurance business invari- 
ably reacts most favorably to adverse 
Conditions. That sales rise during an 


> me depression to even higher lev- 
els than in boom years. For this rea- 


son, we met the new situation with our 

eyes open and with an optimistic spirit. 
Early Bird Breakfasts 

At the first signs of the break on the 


stock market, we realized that a long 
expected crisis had arrived and that we 


must bend every effort to stem the tide... 


Plans were immediately laid for an un- 
usual campaign in the agency which bore 
fruit in no small measure, 

During the month of November we 
held what were known as Early Bird 
Breakfasts, the agency groups in Fort 
Wayne, South Bend and Kokomo all 
participating. Each division met at 7 
o'clock for breakfast together and a very 
short pep meeting. This was followed 
by immediate solicitation in the field 
from 7:45 on, with the objective of hav- 
ing each member of the agency secure 
at least one application a day for the 
rest of the month. The scoring was un- 
usually high and each of the three cities 
was covered intensively with advertising 
material, in addition to news write-ups 
and a wide circularization of calling 
cards. 

In addition to this, we turned special 


attention to the matter of prospecting, 
realizing that this would be the most im- 
portant factor in business for the com- 
ing months. This has proved to be 
more and more true during the current 
business depression and we have laid 
more emphasis upon it during 1930, de- 
veloping several plans of prospecting 
which have proved effective. 
Locating Prospects 

Our first prospecting problem during 
November and December, of course, was 
the question of those who had suffered 
from the crash. A letter from James 
Lee Loomis, president of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual, on the economic results of 
the crash, confirmed our belief that our 
best prospects were those who had lost 
most heavily on the market. And al- 
though this seems apparently untrue, it 
has proved to have been correct. 

Consequently, we bent every effort to 
locating such men. for our best sales- 
men to work upon. 


~ We then followed through by selecting 
a picked group ofgmen to go after this 
type of business and giving them thor- 
ough schooling on the fundamentals in- 
volved. When they’ were finally pre- 
pared to go into the field they were 
armed with the following ideas: 

1. That it is income and not principal 


which is all important. A man may be 


worth $100,000, but if it.does not pro- 
duce income it is worth nothing at all 
as an estate. 


2. When a man loses an estate which 
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he has created, he must rebuild it step 
by step, starting at the beginning and 
painfully saving it up once more. There 
is every evidence that he will be un- 
able to do this, The older man who has 
been able to create such an estate has 
reached the age when it is almost, im- 
possible for him to start over. © 

3. Consequently, the only way he can 
replace this shrinkage in his estate is 
through life insurance which re-estab- 
lishes the estate at once for an outlay 
of only 2% to 3%. 

4, Creating an estate through general 
investments and especially through the 
stock market may be thrilling and spec- 
tacular but the life insurance method has 
thrills of a different kind ... the deep 
and sincere joy of a task thoroughly and 
completely finished . . . through a plan 


which has the utter safety of a guar- 
antee by one of America’s 
financial institutions. 


greatest 





Source Book | 
In Mathematics 


In the book review section of the 
transactions of the Actuarial Society of 
America (last issue) appears a review of 
of the book, “A Source Book in Mathe- 
matics,” by David Eugene Smith, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

During the last few years, as the re- 
sult of a proposal laid before the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association in 1925, 
and subsequently endorsed by the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the History of Science So- 
ciety, the Mathematical Association of 
America, and the American Anthropo- 
logical, Astronomical, and Mathematical 
Societies, with initial financial assistance 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, an Advisory Board, with Gregory 
D. Walcott as General Editor and David 
Eugene Smith as Chairman of the 
Mathematics Committee, has commenced 
the preparation of a series of “Source 
Books in the History of the Sciences,” 
of which those on Astronomy and 
Mathematics are now available. 

The volume on Mathematics covers— 
necessarily in a wide manner—the fields 
of Number, Algebra, Geometry, Proba- 
bility, and Calculus, Functions, and 
Quaternions. In each of these fields the 
material has been selected, translated, 
and edited by numerous eminent authori- 
ties, with short biographical details of 
the original authors; and although there 
is naturally much that lies outside the 
practical interest of actuaries, there are 
also many excerpts which are of con- 
siderable importance in the history of 
the development of those processes and 
mathematics with which actuaries are 
especially concerned. 





Future of Group 


Insurance 


(Continued from Page 97) 

my family?” is no longer a question that 
harasses him. He knows they will be 
kept together and fed and clothed at 
least long enough to permit them to re- 
adjust themselves. Obviously, then, his 
mind is freer to devote to his work and 
he has greater opportunity to display his 
sk‘ll and win advancement. 

Then, too, there is the added spirit of 
close relationship engendered among 
workers who are insured under the same 
group policy. This is their policy, their 
co-operative gesture in behalf of one 
another. They are proud to be numbered 
among those who recognize the value of 
life insurance and who practice what they 
preach in this regard. 

As I look back over the Group Insur- 
ance highroad, recall its immediate suc- 
cess upon being introduced and consider 
as one of its salesmen the avidity with 
which big business executives and their 
workers have adopted it, I am amazed— 
not by its ‘rapid growth, but by its fail- 
ure to grow even more rapidly. 

Wares Which Should Be Exhibited 

And I see clearly what is proving to 
be the greatest deterrent. It is not fail- 
ure to put the message over, it is not 
cost, it is not lack of liberality in policy 
provisions. In my, opinion it is simply 
this: 

Too many life insurance salesmen have 
failed to familiarize themselves with 
group insurance to a point where they 
can discuss it with a facility equal ¢o that 
with which they present their case in the 
Ordinary field. In other words, they fail 
to exhibit in their insurance sales win- 
dows this most attractive commodity. 
When they realize this and shed their 
indifference, then they will increase their 
own incomes and this form of protection 
will show gains even more startling than 
those of recent years. : 
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That “ALOUETTIE” Song 


Insurance Conventions For Years Have Heard Walter L. Tougas of 
Boston Lead Underwriters In Singing It 


ALOUETTE, GENTILLE ALOUETTE 


wen P — 








AL -bonat-te, gen-tilles -lou-et- te, A + lonct-te 











pleumeralla ttt’, ty pleu-meraila tt". Jetty ttt’, 
Les yeux, 7 railes yeux, 
Z bee, CT gender bec. 
coe, vy me-raile tom 
Les. ail’s ty pln me-railes ail’. 
ln do t'y plee-mersile dos, 
Le queue t'y pleu me-rai la queue, 
Phasleurs Piusiears, 
SOLO, voix, SOLO. RS 





Compumants 
WALTER L. TOUGAS 
BAoncr 
TO MLK STREET, BOSTON 





For years at insurance conventions of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, and sometimes at insurance din- 
ners of life underwriters’ associations, a 
jolly looking man with a gray mustache 
has arisen and led those present in the 
singing of the old French folk song, 
“Alouette.” He is Walter L. Tougas, an 


agent with the Union Central in Boston, 
James M. Woodhouse being manager of 
the agency. Mr. Tougas has made this 





WALTER L. TOUGAS 


song so popular that other insurance men 
have learned it and it is frequently heard 
at insurance banquets. A copy of the 
song is printed on this page. 

In discussing “Alouette,” Mr. Tougas 
said to The Gold Book: “This song was 
handed down to me through my ances- 


La Cantiniere 


Solo by Lieuf. Welter L.Tougas. 








———.— 








La cantiniere porte des sabot. continé 
Gttaprovient des s hats Za iniére porte des mitaines 
s aux sont militaires | 
Aumentajatie Prey tes me Mi 3 capilaines sont milttaires 
ee (Ream, ‘Retaam) 
cantiniére porte des souliers | La cantiniére porte des bretelles 
Que preweat dee sergents-fourriens | Cela provient des col. 
es sergents fourriers sont militaires| Les colonels sont militaires 
Aimett la jolie as sage J Arment la jolie cantiniere 
¥ , (Regen) 
Le cantiniere porte des Pre porte 
gants La cant: 
Cela provient des sergents sate po my 


Cola provient des genéroux 
dé sergents sont mistaires | Les généraux sont militaires 
iment ba jolie cantiniere Aimest la jolie cantiniene 
(Rerqun, Bergan) 


Une CHANSON .MILITAIRE DU 
XVII Siecte 


tors and has also been a most popular 
one at groups of French and French- 
Canadian assemblies. It is difficult to 
trace the origin of the song, but it is 
fully 200 years old and is more popular 
now than it has ever been. I always 
get great pleasure in singing ‘Alouette,’ 
but I fully realize that without the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of the many de- 
coys who have almost come to my assist- 
ance and their eagerness to take a lesson 
in French without cost to them, it would 
be difficult to put over this ditty.” 








Fortunate Extension 


Leon Gilbert Simon of the Equitable 


Life Assurance Society tells The Gold 
Book of a narrow escape from insurance 
lapsation which one of his clients had. 
He said: 


“T met a gentleman, forty-six years of 
age, who suffered severe financial re- 
verses last October in the Wall Street 
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crash. He had semi-annual premiums 
On $110,000 of life insurance and these 
Premiums were due April 9. I met the 


insured on May 1 and it was necessary 
to pay the premiums or lapse the poli- 
cies within the next eight days. Insofar 
as the insured had borrowed the maxi- 
mum on his policies he decided to take 
paid-up insurance amounting to $10,150, 
instead of carrying on the premiums for 
the full amount of insurance. One pol- 
icy (in the Equitable) of $50,000 had a 
very large dividend and I suggested us- 
ing this dividend for the purpose of ex- 
tending the premiums several months. 


“After several conferences he followed 
my advice and received about 4% months’ 
extension on his insurance. This was 
negotiated on May 9 which was the last 
day of the grace period and on May 
19 (ten days later) the insured suddenly 
died and his family received $110,000 of 
life insurance instead of $10,150 which 
was the paid-up-insurance that he had 
anticipated accepting.” 





Under The Wire 
Just In Time 


J. Mitchell Thorsen of Thorsen & 
Thorsen, New York insurance brokers, 
tells The Gold Book of several cases 
where life insurance saved estates con- 
siderable embarrassment, the insurance 
having been taken a short time be- 
fore death. He said: 


“We had three life cases on advertis- 
ing agency men who bought considerable 
sums of insurance through us three 
months before they died. One man who 
bought $30,000 with us in April played 
golf one day in June, got under a cold 
shower and told his friends he did not 
feel very well. They drove him. home, 
put him to bed and he died in a few 
minutes. 


“Another man in the pink of condi- 
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tion three months after he had bought 
some insurance through us got an at- 
tack of acute indigestion and died in 
three days. A few days later his wife 
called up and asked us to hurry the 
claim through because she needed cash. 
The amount of insurance was only $40,- 
000 and the man was a partner in a 
large agency from which his wife, some 
weeks later, got a check for $1,000,000 
as her share of his interest. The funny 
thing is, that with all this money in the 
offing, she needed cash quickly. 


“Another advertising man whose part- 
ner gave him a $100,000 life policy for 
Christmas, died before the second pre- 
mium was paid.” 


Ultra Mares Case Fixes 
Accountant’s Liability 


An important decision was rendered 
this summer in regard to fixing an ac- 
countant’s liability, as a result of the 
Ultra Mares Case fought out in the 
New York courts. The decision, re- 
versing the lower .court, held that an 
auditor guilty of negligence (a circum- 
stance ascertained in this case by a jury 
at the original trial) in ascertaining and 
issuing financial information over his 
certificate is liable to anyone injured 
thereby. 

This decision is believed to establish 
a precedent, and its effects will no doubt 
be far-reaching and important. 

The story of the Ultra Mares case is 
as follows: A large accounting organiza- 
tion was engaged to make an audit and 
submit a financial report for Fred Stern 
& Co. of New York. The accountants 
performed this engagement, and in due 
course certified to a balance sheet for 
their client, showing a net worth of 
$1,070,715. Upon the basis of this state- 
ment the Stern Co. secured extensive 
credit from various companies, among 
them the Ultra Mares Corporation. The 
Stern Co. was unable to meet its obli- 
gations and subsequent investigation dis- 
closed the fact that it was, and had been, 
at the date of the balance sheet in ques- 
tion, insolvent, instead of worth over a 
million dollars. 

At this junctuge the Ultra Mares Corp 
decided to make a test (for the bene- 
fit of all creditors as well as for itself) 
of the responsibility of the auditors who 
were alleged to have misled them into 
a credit loss of $187,576, and a suit was 
filed in New York state to recover this 
amount from the accounting firm. The 
trial court handed down a decision ad- 
verse to the plaintiffs. The court held 
that the auditors “owed no duty” to any- 
one but their clients, the Stern Co. 
There was no contract nor understanding 
between them and the Ultra Mares 
Corp., said the decision, and in conse- 
quence, the latter had no cause of action 
against them. 

However, the Ultra Mares Corp. ap- 
pealed, and the Appellate Court handed 
a decision reversing the lower court, and 
holding the auditors liable. 





THE MASTER AGENT 


In discussing soliciting before a club 
of the Equitable of Iowa Earl E. Smith 
of that company said: 

“The master underwriter takes a real 
delight in the breadth of contacts afford- 
ed by his daily pursuit of business. He 
deals with all classes and conditions of 
men, as he himself selects them for bene- 
ficiaries of his service. He knows the 
professional man and his problems; the 
business man, merchant, manufacturer, 
financier and their problems; the sala- 
ried man and his problems.. He under- 
stands how life insurance furnishes a, 
common denom.nator for the various 
problems of each class, and he is par- 
ticularly happy to be engaged in a busi- 
ness which enables him to maintain 
these varied contacts and thus see ‘life 
clearly and see it whole.’ 

“The master underwriter also rejoices 
in the opportunity afforded by his busi- 
ness for new friendships every day, The 
presentation of the life insurance mes- 
sage touches the very heart of every 
man’s life. The development of the 
client-counselor relationship, if properly 
conducted, means the establishment, in 
most cases, of an unusual friendship. 
Men appreciate the service rendered. The 
relationship differs decidedly from the or- 
dinary commercial contact between buyer 
and seller, because it has to do with 
the vital centers of man’s activities—his 
home, his family, his economic independ- 
ence. Therefore, it affords a real oppor- 
tunity for deep and abiding friendships. 

“The master underwriter also has an 
artist’s joy in conducting the sales in- 
terview itself.” : 
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PROTECTION THAT PROTECTS 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPERATING IN THE FOLLOWING STATES 








LOW COST 
PREFERRED RISK LIFE 
CONNECTICUT re NT: MISSOURI 
CONTINUOUS AND RETIRING INCOME 
DISTRICT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COLUMBIA ANNUITIES 
| soionithedaain NEW JERSEY 
ILLINOIS JOINT AND PARTNERSHIP | | 
a pn NEW YORK 
IOWA TERMS 
GEORGIA LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OPTIONS NORTH CAROLINA 
KANSAS INCLUDING OHIO 
DISABILITY FEATURES 
KENTUCKY DOUBLE INDEMNITY PENNSYLVANIA 
MAINE QUADRUPLE INDEMNITY RHODE ISLAND 
CAN BE SECURED 
MARYLAND —_——_. : TENNESSEE 
ALL CONTRACTS PARTICIPATING ON 
MASSACHUSETTS PAID UP AND EXTENDED INSURANCE WEST VIRGINIA 
MICHIGAN 5% LOAN CLAUSE VERMONT 
EXTREMELY LIBERAL FEATURES OF | 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INCOMPARABLE CONTRACT 











OVER 79 YEARS OF SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS 
AND FIELD FORCE 


“Ask any Berkshire Life Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
PITTSFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
Fred H. Rhodes, President 
J. S. Winings, Superintendent of Agencies 
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A Model “AVERAGE AGENT” 


Clarence K. McCallum Started in New York City at Age of 26 
as Practically a Stranger; Began Writing Men of His 
Own Age; Slow and Sure Clientele Building 


There are lots of agents in the United 
States who without having many influ- 
ential connections or outstanding sales 
genius or trick methods of salesmanship 
who succeed not this week or next but 
every week. They do not write $1,000,000 
one year and pass out of the business the 
next. Starting with a modest volume 
they gradually build it up and every year 
they are in the business their record is 
better than it was the year before. These 
agents furnish the backbone of an agen- 
cy. They work hard, know their job, 
have a constantly growing list of clients 
and are constantly looking ahead. In 
brief, they are the average agent who 
makes godd. 

J. Elliott Hall, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual, New York, was asked by 
The Gold Book for the name of such 
an agent in order that his personality 
and methods might be presented to 
readers of The Gold Book. He recom- 
mended as the subject of an article 
Clarence K, McCallum, thirty years old, 
who came here four years ago a 
stranger; has maintained a perfect week- 
ly production record over that period 
and has a growing clientele. 

Writing $500,000 a Year 

McCallum is now writing $500,000 a 
year. His period of rough sledding is 
over; his prospect file is overflowing with 
cards, and he does not intend to neg- 
lect any of them. Enough in the file 
now to keep him busy for two years. 

McCallum came originally from James- 
town, N. Y.; got a high school educa- 
tion there; enlisted in the U. &. Navy 
and served until the close of the World 
War. He then signed up as a reporter 
for Bradstreet’s; was sent to cover the 
Florida East Coast; later was transferred 
to Newark as assistant superintendent 
for the concern. Leaving Bradstreet’s he 
became a salesman for the New Jersey 
Tool Manufacturing Co. and traveled all 
over the United States for a three year 
period. At the end of that time he came 
to the conclusion that travel was a bore 
and that so far as he was concerned the 
country meant “nothing but a lot of 
real estate.” 

With this distaste for travel upper- 
most in his mind he went to an old 
friend in the bond business for advice. 
Instead of recommending working in the 
investment field he told him there were 
better opportunities in insurance. “No 
capital necessary; all the training that 
you want but of absolutely no use unless 
you take advantage of it; the entire 
country as your field or the next block 
if you do not want to travel any more; 
something to sell which everybody 
should want and not much original out- 
lay required for its purchase; pleasant 
surroundings; all the counsel you need 
and convenient to get from the desks 
about you; no expense in getting 
Started; hand of friendship out if you 
Show you are earnest and ambitious.” 

_ cCallum_ was decidedly interested. 

Go see J. Elliott Hall and tell him you 
are a friend of mine,” said the bond 
man, 

Found Out All the 26 Year Olds 
_And that’s how McCallum lined up in 
life insurance. He was twenty-six years 
old at the time and immediately joined 
the training school of the agency. He 
decided that if there was anything in the 
training idea he would grab it. He 
didn’t start out trying to sell until he 
had gathered insurance information and 
learned about sales methods. Then he 
decided instead of cold canvassing to 
Spend his initial sales experience in the 
Pursuit of a list of prospects. 

_ I didn’t know whether I could sell 
Msurance or not,” he said to The Gold 


Book, “but I did know that I could get 
prospects.” 

At first he went to his friends and ac- 
quaintances. “Give me the names of all 
the young fellows you know in town who 
are coming along in business,” he asked. 
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That was the nucleus. He decided that 
if he could sell anybody it would be 
young fellows of his own age. Contacts 
would be easy; arguments for buying in- 


surance convincing. Before long he had 
built up a substantial list. He then began 
to sell, and if he could not sell a man 
he would obtain from him as many 
names of business and social acquain- 
ances as he could get. 

Bank Book Approach 

He decided that in the kit of contracts 
there were a few upon which he would 
find it more desirable to specialize, and 
with these he used definite sales plans. 
The “bank book approach” he uses in 
most cases. Well aware that the death 
story will not go over effectively with 
the younger generation he stresses the 
thrift idea, and by comparing the value 
of life insurance with the insecurity of 
other forms of investment usually he gets 
plenty of attention. After he feels that 
the prospect is properly alive to the 
thrift advantages of the contract Mc- 
Callum winds up his story with a dis- 
cussion of income insurance. Most peo- 
ple are not familiar with income insur- 
ance, he says. 

High character, McCallum believes, is 
absolutely essential for sound life un- 
derwriting. This, he says, is the first 
step in creating the confidence which un- 
locks the door to the buyer’s heart. He 
also believes that a happy family life 
with some responsibility attached to it 
is an important contributing factor to 
success; says that since he has married 
and had a little daughter he has forged 
ahead much more rapidly. 

At the outset of his insurance career 
McCallum was attracted by advice given 
by Clay Hamlin: “Resolve to overcome, 
first, your most vicious habit; conquer 
that and whip all others into line,” and 
he resolved to follow it. His worst habit 
was controlling time. This is no longer 
a problem with him, The Hall agent 
sees a great challenge and many oppor- 
tunities in life underwriting; is thor- 
oughly glad that he chose it’ as a life 
work. And he feels that the constant 
drive required by the business, a work- 
ing hardship for some agents, is a pow- 
erful character. builder. 





Can’t Guarantee Bull Markets 


By FELIX U. LEVY, 
Penn Mutual, New York 


“Business is bad, and they took me 
for plenty in Wall Street: I have no 
money to buy life insurance.” 


How many, many times have we agents 
heard this, with all variations, hurled at 
us since November last? 

The insurance-buying (or non-buy- 
ing!) public is apparently sold on the 
idea that this is the most effective re- 
buttal to any broaching of the subject of 
life insurance, however tentative. 


I believe that there are several ways 


of meeting this impasse. One is imme- 
diately to convert it into a weapon of 
offense by asking, “Then, Mr. Wimpus, 
this isn’t precisely the moment, so far 
as one’s family’s financial security is con- 
cerned, which one would especially 
choose to check out of the picture, is 
ite” 

This may be accompanied by a smile 
to take the sting out of it, but the in- 
ference is obvious. The sale may be de- 
veloped, upon getting a confirmation to 
the question, along the line that nobody 
has a guarantee that he will die on a bull 
market: i. e. during a period of pros- 
perity, when holdings are worth par or 
better. ; 

Again, the boomerang method may be 
desirable: “That’s just the reason for 
buying life insurance at this time! You 


wouldn’t put all your surplus into insur- 
ance, would you? Of course not—and by 
the same token you don’t want to have 
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all your eggs in one basket—the Street! 
It’s reasonable, then, isn’t it, to strike a 
happy medium and deposit a nominal 
sum in a guaranteed investment—an in- 


vestment that guarantees the safety of 
your family, should things get beyond 
your management.” (Incidentally, that 
phrase of Clay Hamlin’s is excellent, for 
implying the threat of death, instead of 
baldly coming out with it.) 


You may stop the objector short by 
asking him if the Street can show him 
a method whereby he is enabled to cre- 
ate a substantial estate for his family at 
once by the payment of about 3% mar- 
gin. 


Personally I have found the foregoing 
very useful, primarily because they are 
good sense and good economics, but also 
because very few of these Wall Street 
arguments that are shot back at us carry 
the ring of conviction. 


The main point to bear in mind is that 
what most of these men dropped were 
paper profits and capital accumulations 
and that for the most part incomes were 
not seriously depleted, so that despite 
subnormal business conditions in general 
(which I am not attempting to mini- 
mize) there is still enough money around 
for the continued purchase of life in- 
surance, in bulk. 





A Medical Director’s 
Slant 


An interesting slant on the functions 
of the medical director and his depart- 
ment was given recently by the medical 
director of the Volunteer State Life of 
Chattanooga, Dr, J. B. Steele. He has 
no sympathy with the medical director 
or Official of a life company who con- 
siders it unwise to take the agents into 
his confidence, but is one of the class 
of officials who believe very strongly 
in telling the company’s representatives 
everything that he knows about the man- 
agement of the home office, and how 
and why cases are rated, rejected, post- 
poned, etc. 


Dr. Steele analyzes his job as follows: 
“The medical director of a life company 
is a specialist, just as the life insurance 
salesman is a specialist. His problems 
differ from those of other medical men. 
He deals with groups, not individuals. 
The time was when salesmanship and 
medical selection occupied almost an- 
tagonistic positions—the field force 
struggling against what was to them a 
foreign and injurious restrictive opposi- 
tion, while the medical department took 
themselves all too seriously as the sole 
guardian of the company’s mortality ex- 
perience, heroically shielding it—some- 
times at the cost of their jobs, as they 
saw it—against the skillfully organized 
attack of the field forces. Today, to 
the credit of both groups, we realize 
that our aims are identical. We are 
both working to furnish adequate pro- 
tection to the largest possible proportion 
of the insurable population at the low- 
est net cost. This is a large order. It 
permits no division or antagonism with- 
in our ranks; it demands our united ef- 
fort.” 


Doctors in general can best be divided 
into four classes, Dr. Steele believes, and 
cites a clever classification once made 
by an old friend of his: 


“First, there are those who know *and 
know what they know. They are to 
be envied and emulated. 


“There are those who know and don’t 
know what they know. They are to 
be pitied and éhcouraged. 


“There are those who don’t know and 
know they don’t know. These are 
worthy of the kindest consideration of 
everyone and are to be taught. 


“Fourth, there are those who don’t 
know and don’t know that they don’t 
know. These should be taken out and 
gently but firmly knocked in the head 
with an ax.” 
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The story 
of an opportunity 


Someone made the happy 


The interesting story of 





discovery that an exception- 
ally large number of the 
Etna Life’s prominent field 
men are still young men. 
Contrasted with the days 
not so long ago when preju- 
dice and misunderstanding 


kept many ambitious young 


this casual survey of the 
ZEtna Life’s outstanding pro- 
ducers is told in a little book 
entitled ‘Thirty in their 
Thirties’. It is the story of 
thirty salesmen picked at 
random from the ranks of 
the tna Life’s field organi- 








men out of the business, the 
present situation makes a 
more pleasant and inviting picture. 

The pendulum has swung the other 
direction. Young men now enter life 
insurance selling as a profession as 
readily as law and medicine. And they 
make outstanding successes of them- 
selves. It is now recognized as a pro- 


fession of exceptional opportunity. 








zation—all in their thirties, 
all averaging $10,000 a year 
income, and all conspicuously success- 
ful. A most surprising picture of what 
the ZEtna Life offers today in the way 
of a genuinely worthwhile career. It 
should be read by every young man and 
woman seeking greater opportunity. It 
will be sent gladly and without obliga- 
tion to anyone requesting it. 


A copy of “Thirty in their Thirties” may be had 

by calling at any 7Etna Life General Agency or by 

writing direct to the Advertising Section of the 
ZEtna Life Insurance Company. 


Alitna Life Insurance Company 


‘ Harttord Connecticut 
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Writes More Than $3,000,000 Yearly 


Samuel Vogelson, leader of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society in Phila- 
delphia, member of that Society’s Two 
Million Dollar Corps, did his best work 
this year in April when he paid for 
thirty-eight lives for $1,158,000 during 
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the William Alexander campaign. He 
came close to that record in January 
when he paid for thirty-six lives for 
$1,036,000. In the first five months of 
1930 he had collected premiums consid- 
erably in excess of $40,000. The per- 
centage of his repeat business has been 
large. More than half of his business 
each year has been through old policy- 
holders. He has been fortunate in a 
low lapse rate. 

After leaving public school in Phila- 


delphia, Vogelson was employed in an 
insurance, real estate and law office, and 
for four years attended night school 
still working in the day time. Fifteen 
years ago he became an agent. At the 
start he was writing general insurance. 
The first year he had $42,000 and the 
second year $100,000 paid business. In 
1920 he paid for $794,250. He kept 
around that mark until 1923 when he 
entered the Million Dollar Corps of the 
Equitable, and has consistently produced 
within one and a half to one and three- 
quarters million until this year when he 
will do between four and five millions. 
Of this amount between $2,500,000 and 
$3,000,000 will be with the Equitable and 
the rest is surplus or sub-standard. On 
September 1, 1930, Mr. Vogelson had 
already paid for $3,000,000 of total writ- 
ings. 
No Favorite Policy 

Mr. Vogelson said he has no particu- 
lar favorite policy that he sells, as he 
lets the situation in each case govern 
him. By the time he had reached his 
second year in the business he had 
learned how carefully to plan the ap- 
proach and the sale in business insur- 
ance. In 1921 he started to advocate 
insurance trusts to his clients in banks. 
At that time the banks were only ca- 
tering to the very large estates. His 
insurance trusts advocacy has done its 
share in helping make insurance trusts 
generally popular in Philadelphia. In 
1928 and 1929 he made an _ extensive 
drive on the Society’s annuity contract. 
He rolled up a large volume of that 
business which has opened the avenue 
to a great deal of new life insurance. 

Although Mr. Vogelson has $120,000,- 
000 of life paid business outstanding he 
has had but six death claims which in 
the aggregate amount to $150,000. 
Among other things this agent has been 
instrumental in having a number of suc- 
cessful life agents brought into the 
business. 





HABITS and 


CONTAC ES 


People Like To Do Today and Tomorrow What They Did 
Yesterday, Says Earle J. Engle, Leading App-A-Week 
Writer of Mutual Life; How He Gets Prospects 


_Earle J. Engle of the H. Wibert 
Spence agency of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. in Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
who operates in Jackson, Mich., has been 
writing one or more applications per 
week in ten years of working time since 
he came to Jackson a stranger about 
eleven years ago. He belongs to the 
Chamber of Commerce, Civic Music As- 
Sociation, is chairman of the finance 
committee of his church, and is also on 
the music and house committee. He has 
a class of ninety young married people 
in Sunday school. He is 45 years old and 
was graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1914, 
It is Mr. Engle’s belief that life con- 
sists largely of habits and that most 
People do everything today because they 
did it yesterday and the day before. 
That applies to writing of life insurance. 
N several occasions he has been a mem- 
er of the Mutual Life’s Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Field Club. He has also been 
on the Leaders’ List. 
Started on Right Track by Wife’s Tip 
When. Earle J. Engle was discussing 
eleven years ago whether he should give 
Up a salaried job to enter life insurance, 
€ said to his wife: “An absolute 
Stranger in a city of 60,000 people, where 
will I get my first prospect?” : 
€r answer was this: “Write the 


drayman who takes our household goods 
from the freight car.” 
That gave Engle an idea that agents 
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are surrounded by prospects if they only 
have sense enough to solicit them. Asked 
by The Gold Book where he gets his 
business he looked carefully over his rec- 
ord of 200 cases covering a little more 
than $1,000,000 and found that the pros- 
pects fall accurately into eight classes. 
They are as follows: 

1. Business written on old policy- 
holders, 

2. People with whom I am thrown in 
contact socially through the church, 
lodge, club, Y. M. C. A., and other civic 
organizations. : 

3. Joint business with other agents. 

4. The chilly canvass; seeing people 
with whom I have no direct contact in 
any way. 

5. Office leads from Grand Rapids of- 
fice. Endowment policies maturing, death 
claims, inquiry cards from prospects, etc. 

6. Tips from friends—Go and see Mr. 
So-and-So. 

7. Relatives and close friends—people 
who would not buy insurance from any- 
one else. 

Every Connection Counts 

8. Through business connections. I 
write my dentist about every two years. 
While he is making extractions on me, 
I do some extracting on him. I wrote 
the nurse who took care of me when I 
was ill. I write my barber, my grocer, 
my meat man, my florist and his mother, 
the man who runs the gas station and 
the man of whom I bought my radio. 
My lawyer carries $15,000 with me and 
in one bank where I have an account 
I have written every man (one man has 
eight small policies with us), except one 
and he sells insurance on the side. Men 
in another bank have $75,000 Mutual 
Life. 

Here are some other actual sales: 

“A tree surgeon looked at a tree which 
Mrs. Engle hit while driving into our 
driveway and this cost him a small policy. 








“My main golf partners, six of them, 
carry $300,000 with me. Some good work 
has been done on the 19th hole if I did 
fall down on the other 18. 

“The members of my church are car- 
ring about $1,250,000 with the Mutual 

ife. 

“We needed a new electric sewing ma- 
chine and the agent’s wife needed one 
of our new policies. 

“The county school commissioner 
needed and was entitled to an increase in 
salary. I was able, in a small way, to 
help him get $600 a year more and a part 
of this now goes for protection for his 
wife and four daughters. About two 
years ago my wife needed a good osteo- 
path and he needed a good life insurance 
policy which we sold him. 

Even Insures a Poet 

“Lew Sarett writes good poetry, but he 
also writes his name on application 
blanks for insurance when approached. 

“T have about $100,000 on the exam- 
iners and the families of the doctors in 
Jackson, who make my examinations. 

“My pastor has many needs for insur- 
ance; he believes in a future world, but 
he also believes in making certain wise 
provisions for this one, too. He carries 
eight or nine small policies with me. His 
good example has spread to his staff and 
they are all insured with the Mutual 
Life except one person, and I understand 
she is not insurable.” 

The percentage of each as to nunber 
of policies: 


1. New business on old policyholders 16% 
2. Business through social contacts 14% 
3. Joint business with other agents 6% 
4. The Chilly Canvass. ........<<.. 14% 
5. Office leads from Grand Rapids 6% 
6: Tips: from friends... . «2.5.00 8% 
7. Business on relatives and close 
NWIGMGNE ok ote <3 a end ha 10% 
8. Business through business con- 
MCCHOOES 6 va dcisivaandecadaaes 26% 





Used PASSPORT as APPROACH 
In Selling LIFE INSURANCE 


Abe Rothschild, an enterprising agent 
with the Karl E. Madden agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life in Davenport, Ia., de- 
cided this spring to go to Europe with 
Mrs. Rothschild. They made application 
for a passport and when it came a ¢lever 
idea struck Mr. Rothschild that he could 
use the passport containing his own and 
Mrs. Rothschild’s pictures with the dif- 
ferent vises as an argument for selling 
life insurance. In discussing his use of 
the passport in soliciting, Mr. Rothschild 
said to The Gold Book: 

“Years ago, when I was in the grain 
business, I bought a $5,000 Twenty Year 
Endowment policy. At that time I re- 
solved that when this policy matured I 
would take the proceeds and use them for 
travel. Naturally, Mrs. Rothschild and 
myself had dreams of travel abroad some 
day, but that some day might not come. 
However, with the purchase of this pol- 
icy I was certain that this some day 
would be a reality. Anyway, if I would 
not be here my wife would have the pro- 
ceeds. 

“The years passed rapidly; some of 
adversity, some with better luck. I kept 
this policy in force. Last March I re- 
ceived a check for $5,000. Our ‘some 
day’ was here. The passport tells the 
story. , 

Using the Passport 

“Armed with the passport and a plain 
and simple story I started out to get 
other men to make their some day a 
reality with a Penn Mutual contract. I 
told them my resolution of years ago; 
how I saved just a little bit each year, 
always having in mind that great day 
when my wife and I would step on board 
the ship to start our great adventure. I 
would say to them, ‘You want to do this 
same thing, don’t you?’ opening my pass- 
port and showing them the countries we 
were to visit. ‘All right, here is the ab- 
solute guarantee that you can do it, no 


matter what happens.’ 

“The psychological effect of the pass- 
port was great. There was my motivat- 
ing story, and it got results. I paid for 
$90,000 of business in the sixty days be- 
fore we sailed. I sold practically all Or- 





" 





Page from Rothschild’s Passport Book 


dinary Life Rate Endowment policies.” 
The Rothschilds were away three 

months. They visited France, Italy 

Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bavaria and 


Czechoslovakia. They sailed on the 
“Europa” and returned on the “St. 
Louis.” 
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THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


was incorporated in 1844, the fifth oldest life insurance 
company in the United States. We are equipped through 
our nation-wide organization to assist the right type of 
men to render unique service in a well recognized field. 
A standard training course, coupled with the personal super- 
vision of experienced field executives supply the new man 
with fundamental information as well as competent instruc- 


tion in applying knowledge toward developing the skill 


necessary to produce business. 


An opportunity is available to contribute to the prog- 
ress and share in the success of the great institution of life 
insurance at a time when it is estimated, based upon the 
potential buying power of the American public, that a 
volume of business will be written during the next ten 
years equal to the amount which it has taken eighty-seven 


years of pioneering to produce. 
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Stable Philosophy 


(Continued from Page 85) 


of being which the expression may serve 
to symbolize) is reached. But the faith- 
ful fighters of this hour, or the beings 
that then and there will represent them, 
may then turn to the faint-hearted, who 
here decline to go on, with words like 
those with which Henry IV greeted the 
tardy Crillon after a great victory had 
been gained: “Hang yourself, brave 
Crillon! We fought at Arques, and you 
were not there.” | . 


Pragmatism 


Pragmatism is the principle of beliefs 
being rules for action. It represents the 
empiricist attitude in philosophy, turn- 
ing away from inveterate habits dear to 
professional philosophers and_ turning 
toward concreteness and adequacy, facts, 
action and power. It does not stand for 
results, is method only. It represents 
the attitude of looking away from first 
things, principles, categories, supposed 
necessities; and of looking towards last 
things, fruits, consequences, facts. 


Certain persons do exist with an 
enormous capacity for friendship and for 
taking delight in other people’s lives; 
such persons know more of truth than 
if their hearts weren't so big. 


Instinctively we make a combination 
of two things in judging the total sig- 
nificance of a human being. We feel it 
to be some sort of a product (if such a 
product could be calculated) of his in- 
ner virtue and his outer place. 

e * & 

No philosophy will permanently be 
deemed rational by all men which (in 
addition to meeting logical demands) 
does not to some degree pretend to de- 
termine expectancy, and in a still greater 
degree make a direct appeal to all those 
powers of our nature which we hold in 
highest esteem. Faith, being one of these 
powers, will always remain a factor not 
to be banished from philosophic con- 
structions, the more so since in many 
ways it brings forth its own verification. 
In these points, then, it is hopeless to 
look for literal agreement among man- 
kind. 

+ -* 

The evolutionary view of history when 
it denies the vital importance of indi- 
vidual initiative, is an utterly vague and 
unscientific conception, a lapse from 
modern scientific determinism into the 
most ancient oriental fatalism. 

* € *# 
Co-operation 

Social evolution is a resultant of the 
interaction of two wholly distinct fac- 
tors—the individual, deriving his pecu- 
liar gifts from the play of physiological 
and infra-social forces, but bearing all 
the power of initiative and origination 
in his hands; and, second, the social en- 


vironment, with its power of adopting or 
rejecting both him and his gifts. Both 
factors are essential to change. The 
community stagnates without the im- 
pulse of the individual. The impulse 
dies without the sympathy of the com- 
munity. 
oa 

Will not every one instantly declare 
a world fitted only for fair-weather hu- 
man beings susceptible of every passive 
enjoyment, but without independence, 
courage, or fortitude, to be from a moral 
point of view incommensurably inferior 
to a world framed to elicit from the 
man every form of triumphant endur- 
ance and conquering moral energy. 

* 


The final purpose of our creation 
seems most plausibly to be the greatest 
possible enrichment of our ethical con- 
sciousness, through the intensest play of 
contrasts and the widest diversity of 
characters. This of course obliges some 
of us to be vessels of wrath, while it 
calls others to be vessels of honor. But 
the subjectivist point of view reduces all 
these outward distinctions to a common 
denominator. The wretch languishing in 
the felon’s cell may be drinking draughts 
of the wine of truth that will never pass 
the lips of the so-called favorite of for- 
tune. 





N. Y. U. Story 


(Continued from Page 49) 


family), taxes, business or vocation, seli 
(individual, to be distinguished from his 
interest as a member of a family), and 
special and miscellaneous relationships. 
Important Sales Tip 

Mr. Bragg gave a valuable sales tip 
in the course of his lecture, in that he 
advised the agents to learn to handle 
their prospects in an “easy” way, if it 
is not their nature to do so in a particu- 
larly cheerful way. The agent, above 
all, must not be tense, because this 
quality arouses the same quality in the 
prospect. This is one of the hardest 
jobs that the agent confronts in his work, 
says Mr. Bragg, although he oftentimes 
does not realize it. He has the difficult 
problem of being both serious and pleas- 
ant at the same time, requiring consid- 
erable poise. . 

Required Books 

Five books were required last year in 
the New York University training 
course and formed the basis of the work. 
Four of these were written by Griffin 
M. Lovelace: “Life Insurance Funda- 
mentals,” “Analyzing Life Situations for 
Insurance Needs,” “The House of Pro- 
tection,” “Outline of a Study of Human 
Needs and Life Insurance,” and one was 
written by Ralph G. Engelsman, “Mak- 
ing Sales Contacts.” 





Plenty of Premium Dollars 


(Continued from Page 12) 

Our woolen mills and packing company have shown gains in business. 

Our hosiery plant is being considerably enlarged and has employed over three 
hundred additional operatives so that their business is increased. 

Building in the business section is active. Beside some remodeling of certain 
Properties there is in process of construction a large business block and another soon 
to be begun to house our largest bank. These two buildings probably involve over 
two million dollars of expenditure for construction. 

Employment in Des Moines is fully up to normal for the current season. 

lowa’s Largest Oat Crop 

The city of Des Moines depends for its prosperity largely upon general condi- 


tions in Iowa. 
a stat 


This state has had the largest oat crop that was ever raised in 
e and the prices fair. The hay crop has been excellent and valuable. The 
drought has injured the corn more in certain localities than others and while there 


18 no certainty of an accurate estimate, it is probable that there will be from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the corn crop compared to normal levels. Although wheat 
18 of lesser importance in value, the crop has been extra good this year. 

Upon the whole, the reduction in volume of products of the soil will probably be 
otset by increase in price so that the farmer’s income will be up to last year. 

Practically all of the crops raised in the state will be fed to live stock within 
the State and I have seen a recent statement that there is a probability of shipments 
of live stock into Iowa from other sections of the country where the drought has 


Tuined crops. 


mile 


An outstanding cause of prosperity in this state is the building of one thousand 
S of paved roads involving an expenditure of thirty millions of dollars. 


Our own business shows quite an increase in the State of Iowa over the past 
year and confirms general reports about prosperous conditions in lowa as compared 
to other sections of the country. 


_ There is a general feeling of optimism and anticipation that there will be an 
impetus to trade this fall. 





Business Foundation Sound 


By ARTHUR M. COLLENS, 
Vice-President Phoenix Mutual Life 

It is rather difficult for the man in the street to form an intelligent idea of 
present business conditions in Hartford, as in almost all lines the prospective is 
warped by comparison with the rather abnormal years of 1928 and 1929. 

Comparing with previous periods, however, with few minor exceptions, general 
commercial and industrial business here is on a sound foundation, being conducted 
on a reasonably active and profitable basis. Countrywide, in the speculative infla- 
tionary orgy of 1928 and 1929, profits came too easily and various economies were 
disregarded, which would usually be practiced, and are now being carried out. Of 
necessity this has caused a certain amount of labor surplus and in a few manufac- 
turing concerns shorter hours of operation. Real estate generally and new building 
are resting up after the speculative activity. In my opinion business is on a par 
with former years. 

The premium income of fire insurance and allied lines is naturally showing some 
decrease in parallel to industrial activity, but losses are not excessive and the old 
established companies are in a strong cash position. 

The banking status is very sound. 

Hartford Business Barometer 

Perhaps the best index of the fundamental stability of the present condition 
of Hartford is the fact that local savings bank deposits and life insurance sales 
have both materially increased. The situation can perhaps be summed up in the 
statement that there is a healthy trend of return to habits of thrift, protection and 
industry after an unpleasant experience of extravagance, speculation and the making 
of paper profits without productive endeavor. Herewith is a summary of the Hart- 
ford business barometer for July, 1930, as compared with July, 1929: 


July, 1929 July, 1930 
Building Permits, Number 219 148 


Buildite Permits, Value. .. .... 0.2. icccce. $615,099.00 $297,082.00 
Picts RIGUNES co oo elo: Se Sie idee oeeas $281,878,954.00 $202,283, 112.00 
Bedale Claas ss co ccccg ce cddewcewedus $92,450,209.00 $64,863,304.00 
Beistae PROG GteS (oq 6% soos c.c5s.ceenacscawens $177,771.00 $169,580.00 
Electricity Consumption, kw.-h. ......... 15,051,000 14,021.000 
Gas Constimption, cu. ft. ...2 0... Fec cei ccs 166,000,000 165,000,000 





Philadelphia Business Grows 


By FRANK H. SYKES, 
Vice-President Fidelity Mutual Life 

According to a report made in early August by the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, business in Philadelphia is steadily increasing. 
Employment is improving and many lines of industry expect 1930 business to be up 
to normal at the close of the year. This at least is the opinion of some of the 
outstanding manufacturers and distributors of the city, among whom are listed 
names well-known throughout the country. 

Reports from department stores indicate that business is holding up and 
that they look for very good business in the fall with a maintenance of the employ- 
ment level. With regard to employment, a survey covering eleven outstanding firms 
employing 185,000 persons showed an increase of employment during the month past 
of 1,334 persons. Some 7,000 new employes were enrolled in the Camden plant of the 
RCA Victor Company in the latter part of July and E. E. Shumaker, president of 
the company, announced that he expected this number to be increased to 20,000 in 
August. 

Referring to specific industries the situation is about as follows: 

Textile business—slightly off. 

Paint and varnish manufacturing—slight increase in production with conditions 
bright. 

Men’s clothing industry 
other centers. 

Steel business—slightly below abnormal year of 1929, but even with the average 
year of 1928. . 

Candy—slightly behind in sales but manufacturings for fall and winter are on a 
basis of 10% increase over last year. 

Dental supplies—about 4% below 1929 but better than the five year average. 

-Construction—below normal and consequently such related lines as hardware are 
likewise affected. 





about 15% below production of 1929 but better than 


Increase in Bank Deposits 

T am advised that in line with the trend elsewhere in the country, the number of 
depositors and the total of deposits in mutual savings banks has been substantially 
increased in Philadelphia since the first of the year. The unofficial figures which 
T have before me indicate that this increase in total of deposits amounts to about 
21%4%, while the number of accounts has increased 234%. These figures are for the 
first six months of the year. 

Our list about covers the information which TI can turn up immediately. You 
may be interested in the article written by Roy Dickinson which appeared in the 
July 31 issue of “Printer’s Ink,” ‘reporting the position of leading employers through- 
out the country in the matter of wage cuts. You probably saw the account of the 
instructions that Lammot du Pont sent to the presidents of du Pont subsidiaries 
suggesting that they follow a policy of moderate expansion in view of the fact that 
it was only a question of months until normal business activity would be resurhed. 
Also the statement by James H. Farrell, president of the U. S. Steel, that shipbuilding 
continues to operate on the most active schedule since 1920, and of Gerald Swope, 
head of the General Electric Company, who stated that electric refrigerator sales 
were 40% ahead of 1929 and automobile lamp sales are breaking all records. 

Business Week has continued to be optimistic, basing its position on eight 
points: (1) expanding bank credit, (2) idle money seeking a job, (3) bare shelves, 
(4) sustained public buying power, (5) sound income prospects, (6) raw material 
imports, (7) home building, (8) automobile outlook. 

And finally, I turn up in today’s paper a statement that thirteen industrial grouns 
show net incomes for the half year exceeding their earnings for the first six months 
of 1928. They are beverages and confectionery, chemicals, drugs, electrical equip- 
ment, food products, iron and steel, oil, printing and publishing, railway equipment, 
chain restaurants, miscellaneous service companies and miscellaneous manufacturing. 
Based on the income statements of 257 corporations, this report indicated that a 


drop of 28% from last year carried with it a drop in profit of but 2% as compared 
with 1928. 


e 
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JUDEA LIFE FORGES AHEAD! 


A MESSAGE FROM ITS PRESIDENT 


It gives me great satisfaction to address 
this open letter to the Life Underwriters of 
New York City through the medium of The 
Gold Book. 


Not only am I glad to take this opportu- 
nity to thank my many friends for their con- 
gratulations upon my assuming the office of 
President of the JUDEA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, but I desire to assure them and 
the general public of the encouraging out- 
look ahead of this youthful company. 


We are now starting on our fourth year. 
Agencies have been carefully selected at 
strategic points in various parts of the coun- 
try and they are now showing satisfactory 
progress. New states are to be entered, 
bringing the need for new managerial ap- 


pointments. A fine class of permanent new 


business is being received and carefully un- 
derwritten at the Home Office. 


We have recently announced a new 
DOUBLE INCOME POLICY which has attracted 
favorable attention in life insurance circles. 
Its reception by our Field Force has been 
most gratifying. We have also added the 
new Disability features, in keeping with the 
trend in that direction. 


During the coming months our efforts will 
be concentrated on impressing Life Under- 
writers with the fact that the JUDEA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY is a growing company. 
progressive in policy and conservative in 
management—giving the fullest co-operation 
to its producers. 


Write us for information regarding an 


Agency appointment. 


Louis Lipsky 


President 


JUDEA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Forty-four East Twenty-third Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Ask The Trust Man 


(Continued from Page 76) 


vision eliminates the necessity of a new 

agreement being prepared for the sur- 

viving parties after the death of each. 
a ae 

What should every Business Insurance 

Trust Agreement provide with refer- 

ence to the death of any party? 

The agreement should be made bind- 
ing on the parties, their heirs, executors, 
administrators and successors. If rights 
in real estate or in community prop- 
erty are involved, it will have to be de- 
termined whether the wives of the par- 
ties should join in fhe _Sereement. 


Is life insurance involved in a Business 
Insurance Trust subject to state inheri- 
tance taxes? 

No, but the value of the deceased part- 
ner’s or stockholder’s interest in the 
business at the time of his death will 
be taxed. 

+ *£ # 

Is life insurance involved in a Business 
Insurance Trust subject to Federal 
estate tax? 

Under the Federal estate tax law, the 
tax applies only to the proceeds of life 
insurance policies taken out by the de- 
cedent on his own life, and under the 
Federal estate tax regulations it is pro- 
vided that where the insured pays the 
premiums he will be assumed to have 
taken out the policy on his own life, but 
that where the beneficiary pays’ the pre- 
miums the contrary will be true. Con- 
sequently, the Federal estate tax will ap- 
ply only to such business insurance as 
is taken out and paid for by the in- 
sured. If the policy is taken out and 
carried by a corporation, a fellow part- 
ner or a fellow stockholder, the estate 
tax would be used to purchase the in- 
terest of the insured in the corporation 
or partnership. Of course, if the pur- 
chase price comes into the estate of the 
insured it will be subject to tax but not 
as insurance. If a partnership carries 
the insurance, then the Federal estate 
tax would probably apply to the extent 
of the proportionate interest of the de- 
ceased in the partnership, because to 
that extent he is carrying his own in- 
surance. 

* *£ »* 

How does the law of “insurable interest” 
affect Business Insurance Trusts? 
Neither the courts nor the life insur- 

ance companies are as technical on this 

subject as they once were. In a busi- 
ness insurance trust arrangement where 
each person pays the premiums on his 
own insurance, this question does not 
arise because where a person carries in- 
surance on his own life he can have it 
made payable to anyone he wants, even 
if the beneficiary has no insurable in- 
terest in his life. Where, however, the 

Msurance is carried by another, for ex- 

ample, the corporation, stockholder or 

Partner, there must be an insurable in- 

terest. 

The courts have decided in many cases 
that partners have an insurable interest 
in the lives of their co-partners. It has 
also been decided and is universally ad- 
mitted that corporations have an insur- 
able interest in the lives of their of- 
ficers and employes. The reason for this 
1S not because they are officers or em- 
Ployes per se but because they are of 
Value to the corporation. A. corporation’s 
tight to insure a stockholder for itself 
usually extends only to those persons 
Whose Services to the corporation have 
@ peculiar value and who cannot readily 

€ replaced. For example, it would not 

€ possible for two stockholders of the 

United States Steel Corporation, not 

otherwise related in a business way, to 

Msure the lives of each other, merely be- 

cause they are stockholders in the same 

Corporation. Where the stock of a com- 

alk Or a portion thereof is sold to the 


olders have nothing to do with the man- 


1¢ generally and the public stock- | 


agement, then the corporation would not 
have an insurable interest in the lives 
of these public stockholders. These are 
not the cases, however, where the cor- 
poration attempts to establish a business 
insurance trust. The fact that the cor- 
poration management is interested in ar- 
ranging for the purchase of the deceased 
stockholder’s stock goes a long way to- 
ward proving that the corporation has an 
insurable interest. 
* ee 58 

What will -be the effect of providing un- 

der a Business Insurance Trust that 

the pr ds of the decedent’s busi 





interest be paid directly to his Personal .. 


Insurance Trust, (1) as to the Federal 


estate tax, (2) as to the state inheri-: 


tance tax? 
Do not confuse this question or the 
answer thereto with the taxability or 


nontaxability of the proceeds of the in- 
surance. policies on the décedent’s® life., - 


We are now concerned only‘ with the 
proceeds of the sale of his business in- 
terest. 

(1) As to the Federal estate tax, in all 
probability the proceeds ‘of the dece- 
dent’s business interest would be taxa- 
ble (assuming that the net estate ex- 
ceeds $100,000). This would ‘certainly be 
true if the personal, insurance trust were 
revocable; or, if the business insurance 
trust were revocable at the option of the 
decedent alone; or, if the deceased stock- 
holder retains possession of or control 
over his stock after the execution of the 
business insurance trust agreement. 

(2) As to state inheritance taxes, ob- 
viously, the answer to this question must 
be limited to the inheritance tax laws 
of one state—Pennsylvania—but the 
same reasoning might be applied to oth- 
ers. The courts in Pennsylvania have 
already decided that the revocability or 
irrevocability of a living trust is not a 
factor in determining its liability to the 
state transfer inheritance tax. 

However, in our opinion the proceeds 
of the sale of the decedent’s business 
interest would be subject to inheritance 
taxes in Pennsylvania and in most other 
states, because in practically every busi- 
ness insurance trust the contracting par- 
ties retain the beneficial enjoyment of 
their stock or partnership interest dur- 
ing their respective lives. For instance, 
even though the stock is re-issued on 
the books of the corporation in the name 
of the trustee under the, business insur- 
ance trust agreement, the trustee gen- 
erally covenants to pay the dividends re- 
ceived to the contracting parties accord- 
ing to their respective interests, and to 
vote the stock as directed by them. 


Is there any best method of determining 
the value of the deceased’s interest in 
the business? 

If a formula is to be used, the best 
plan in most cases will be to provide 
in the business insurance trust agree- 
ment that the purchase price of the 
stock or partnership interest shall be the 
highest figure obtainable by applying the 
formulae separately, first, say, the capi- 
talization of earnings method and then, 
the New York formula. In many cases, 
if suggested to them, the parties will 
also desire an additional provision that 
if the life insurance proceeds collected 
by the trustee on the life of a deceased 
party exceeds in amount the highest fig- 
ure resulting from an application of any 
other test. then the life insurance pro- 
ceeds shall be the total purchase price 
of the decedent’s interest. 

‘The question very naturally suggests 
itself, in considering the use of the com- 
bination of the two formulae for de- 
termining the value of the decedent’s 
interest, “Why the higher figure ob- 
tained by the application of the two 
tests separately ?” “Why not the lower?” 
The reason probably is that if there is 
any real discrepancy between the fig- 


ures resulting from the application of 
the two tests, it is better to favor the 
decedent’s family than the surviving 
partners or stockholders. On the other 
hand, if either formula is perfectly sat- 
isfactory, why are not the surviving 
partners or stockholders just as much en- 
titled to the benefit of the lower figure 
as the decedent’s estate or family are to 
the higher? A suggestion has been 
made that the mesne between the two 
be taken. 


In the final analysis, we still believe 
that the partners. or stockholders should, 
in most cases, agree upon the value of 
the partnership or the price of each 
share of stock if a close corporation in 
the business insurance trust agreement, 
binding themselves to revise the value 
or price or reaffirm the last preceding 
value or price at fhe end of each six 
months or yearly period, but with the 
further provision that if they fail or 
neglect to file with the trustee such writ- 
ten revision or reaffirmation for a cer- 
tain period preceding a party’s death, 
Say one year, eighteen months or two 
years, then a board of arbitration or ap- 
praisers shall be appointed whose sole 


_duty it shall be to determine the pres- 


ent value of the partnership interest or 
price of the stock, using the figures pre- 
viously fixed by the parties as a basis, 
and taking into consideration only any 
increase or decrease in value from that 
time until the date of a party’s death. 


As a matter of fact, are we not apt 
to exaggerate the possibility or likeli- 
hood of the partners or stockholders 
failing or neglecting to periodically re- 


vise the valuation or price? It is a very 
real and a very important matter to 
them. Once aroused to the desirability 
of the plan, is it likely that they will 
neglect its most important feature es- 
pecially if a live trustee keeps reminding 
them of their failure? Again, do not 
forget the life underwriter or, for that 
matter, his competitors. He has a very 
lively interest in seeing that the obli- 
gation to revise or reaffirm the value or 
price is fulfilled, because if the revision 
is upward there will in all probability 
be more insurance to be written. 
% (* 


Is a Business Insurance Trust neces- 
sary or advisable where the conditions 
of the company are always such that 
liquidation may be accomplished with- 
out loss due to a readily marketable 
inventory? 

Yes. The purpose of a business insur- 
ance trust is not alone to make it pos- 
sible for the beneficiaries of the de- 
ceased owner to get his investment out 
of the business in case of death. Equal- 
ly important is the object of furnish- 
ing funds for the surviving co-owners to 
acquire the decedent’s interest without 
crippling their own resources or the re- 
sources of the firm or corporation. As- 
suming that a liquidation may be accom- 
plished without loss, from the viewpoint 
of the surviving co-owners, unless funds 
to purchase the interest of the deceased 
owner are furnished by means of life 
insurance and a business insurance trust, 
the problem remains of continuing the 
business with adequate capital when the 
deceased owner’s interest has been re- 
tired. 





insurance. 


here. 


156 Fifth Avenue 





EIGHTY YEARS 
of 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


HE United States Life is the oldest company in 
America selling only non-participating life 
The low cost of our policies is an 


attractive feature of the company’s equipment. 


Young men with ambition to make life insurance 


their career will find a real opportunity awaiting them 


Help us to make this year the’ big- 
gest in the history of the company. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
INCORPORATED 1850 


New York City 
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Why Argue? 


in life insurance. His response to the usual, “How’s busi- 

ness?” was unexpected when he said, “You know, I convince 
nearly every prospect that his objections are unfounded, but the 
applications don’t follow.” Mystifying, but a little study soon 
produced the answer to the riddle. 


Git tein days ago we met a champion debater who is now 


Love of an argument has been his downfall. He enters a 
prospect’s office prepared to argue. His approach makes his man 
wary and anxious to end the interview. He meets the cold, hard 
business man. The agent wins arguments but loses business. 


But each prospect has another side—the human, emotional 
part of his personality that unfailingly responds to certain well 
presented ideas. Once you uncover that emotional side, treating 
your listener as a man who interprets love into units of protec- 


tion, you'll find that he no longer argues. He understands and _ 


buys. 


The Home Office of the Union Central has made a compre- 
hensive study of the things that convert arguers into believers. 
Each week for the past six months a new sales help has been placed 
at the disposal of its representatives. All include these influencing 
ideas that bring out the buying side before the agent calls. He 


meets a man ready to talk protection rather than argue about 
insurance. So— 


Why argue? 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 


More Than 1,600 Millions in Force 
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HOW to get PROSPECTS 


Sources of Prospects from Which Penn Mutual Life Agents Obtain 


Names in “Get Three New Names Each Day” Activity 


One feature of the production cam- 
paign of the Penn Mutual Life this year 
has been the requirement that each agent 
of the company add to his prospects 
three new names a day. In order to help 
agents plan such a campaign intelligent- 
ly we have compiled a list of one hun- 
dred and forty-seven sources from which 
any intelligent agent can obtain three 
names daily by using a little thought 
and concentration, and checking up his 
own acquaintances and others where the 
contract should not be difficult. These 
sources were not all originated in our 
office or by other general agents or by 
the Home Office of the Penn Mutuai, 
but came from many channels. In our 
booklet, “Add at Least Three New Names 
Each Day,” which also contains con- 
siderable material about methods of ob- 
taining prospects and approaches, par- 
ticular acknowledgment for ideas is giv- 
en to John A. Stevenson, Vincent B. 
Coffin. Holgar Johnson, J. B. Duryea, 
John Marshall Holcombe, Abner Thorp, 
Ir. Ralph G. Engelsman, V. J. Ryan 
and Hugo R. Schmitt. 

An epitome of suggested sources of 
prospects follows: 


A. Membership Lists 


1. Athletic clubs. 

2. Advertising clubs. 

3. Building and Loan Society. 

4. Chambers of Commerce. 

5. Credit Men’s Club. 

6. Colleges. 

7. Dinner clubs. 

8. Rotary, Kiwanis and other clubs. 


9. Schools. 

10. Social, musical clubs, ete. 
ll. Traffic clubs. 

12. Yone-©€ A 

13. Youre: 


B. Directories 


14. Alumni lists and year books (col- 
leges, ‘high schools, special schools, such 
as nursing, library, etc., and teachers of 
trade schools). 

15. City directory. 

16. Classified business directory. 

17. Classified telephone directory. 

18. Commercial ratings. 


19. Contractors’ and _ builders’ ex- 


Corporation register. 

County histories. 

Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. 

Files of title companies. 

Grain exchange. 

Labor unions. 

Librarians. 

License bureaus. 

<*. Live stock exchange. 

£9. Mercantile reports. 

30. Mortgage lists. 

31. National Guard rosters. 

32. Nurses. 

33. Office building directories. 

3+. Professional men’s directories. 

35. Teachers. 

36. Trade directories. 

37. Telephone directory. 

38. Voters’ lists. 

39. “Who’s Who.” 

40. Social Register and Blue Book. 
C. Newspaper Sources 

41. Births. 

42. Building permits. 
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By ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON, 
General Agent, Penn Mutual Life, Chicago 


43. Change in business management. 

+44. Change in position. 

45. Contracting firms awarded large 
contracts. 

46. Contributors to charities. 

47. Directors (from bank and 
poration statements). 

48. Engagements, 

49. FExecutors of estates. 

50. Heirs. 

51. Incorporation announcements. 

52. Institutional activities (churches, 


cor- 





ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 


schools, hospitals, etc., which may need 
endowment plans). 

53. Lists of graduating class members 
of all kinds of schools. 

54. Marriage announcements. 

55. Men who receive. large fees at 
times (lawyers, architects, etc.). 

56. Men who start in business. 

57. Men who sell their businesses. 

58. Men whose businesses are reor- 
ganized. 

59. Men who win lawsuits. 

60. Narrow escapes in traffic accidents 
and other accidents. 

61. Political appointments to Federal 
and local positions. 

62. Probate of wills. 

63. People who move in. 

64. Promotions. 

65. Real estate transfers. 

66. Relatives named in death notices. 

67. Salary increases. 

68. Society items. 

69. Successful professional athletes. 

D. Rural 

70. Bank officials. 

71. Editor of local paper. 

72. Editors of farm papers. 

73. Farmers. 

74. Grain and feed men. 

75. Justices of the Peace. 

76. Mortgages. 

77. R. F. D. mail carriers. 

E. From the Application’ 
78. Brothers. 
79. Sisters. 


80. References. 
F. Policyholders 

81. Applications for loans. 

82. Change of age. 

83. Death of friends and relatives, 

84. Death of business associates. 

85. Marriages. 

8. Maturity of endowments. 

87. Promotions. 

88. Purchase of property. 

89. Starting in business. 

G. Leads Secured from Policyholders 

90. Boards of directors. 

91. Business associates. 

92. Chief stockholders. 

93. Daughters. 

94. Employes. 

95. Employers. 

96. Friends. 

97. Neighbors. 

9°. Relatives. 

99. Salesmen in 

100. Sons. 

H. Upon Payment of Death Claims 

101. Business associates. 

102. Executor of estate. 

103. Doctors and nurses. 

104. Members of deceased’s 
and clubs. 

105. Relatives. 

I. Miscellaneous Sources 

106. Accounts and reports of invest- 
ments. 

107. Agent’s wife’s friends. 

108. Addressing companies. 

109. Accountants, auditors, etc. 

110. Automobile registration. 

111. Benefactors of institutions. 

112. Brokers. 

113. City, local, 
ernment executives and employes. 
budgets for municipal employes. 

114. Credit associations. 

115. Church lists. 

116. Delivery men (for information re- 
garding new arrivals). 

117. Fire and casualty agents. 

118. Fires (for comparison of loss of 
property and life). 

119. Firms in a business similar to that 
which has recently lost one of its mem- 
bers by death. 

120. Fraternal magazines. 

121. House organs of business con- 
cerns (good for new men, promotions, 
and changes in the concern). 

122. Investigators. 

123. Information secured from phone 
operators, information clerks and other 
subordinates. 

124. Lists of all kinds kept in city and 
government offices. 

125. Maternity wards of hospitals 
(good after getting doctor’s approv al and 
recommendation). 

126. Men and women who have 
pled relatives. 

127. Managers and superintendents of 
factories and stores. 

128. New automobile owners. 

129. New father. 

130. Newly rich. 

131. Newly graduated professional men 
(dentists, lawyers, etc.). 

132. New neighbors. 

133. Old policyholders of former repre- 
sentatives. 

134. Parents of 
daughters’ friends. 


their firms. 


church 


state and Federal gov- 
City 


crip- 


agent’s sons’ and 


135. Property purchases and transfers. 
136. People soon to start on a long 





137. Parents whose sons and daughters 
are scouts. (Link up idea of “Do a good 
turn” for their children with youths’ own 
motto). 

138. Personal contacts. 

139. “Rainy Day” prospects (salesmen, 
contractors, etc., who are usually out on 
clear days). 

140. Real estate 

I41. Relatives, 
and neighbors. 

142. Registration of voters subject to 


agents. 


friends, acquaintances 


military duty. 
143. Successful salesmen in other lines 
with whom names may be exchanged. 


144. Secretary of state records. 

145. Trade magazines. 

146. Tradesmen. 

147. Employes of firms. 

What Is a Prospect? 

\li of this leads up to the 
“What is a prospect?” 

In my opinion a prospect is one 
has need for life insurance, 
qualify medically and morally, 
pay for life insurance,- who can be ap- 
proached by the agent, and to whom 
the particular agent digging up the pros- 


question, 


who 
who can 
who can 


pect can make a sale. 

On the general subject of prospects 
the following advice to agents is obvi- 
ous: 


Not one in a thousand has no need for 
life insurance. 

Save time and energy, try to find out 
before calling if a person can qualify 
as to health and character. 


Much as a man may need, if he can- 


not pay now or in the near future, you 
are wasting time. 

Those whom you cannot see you can- 
not sell. 3 

Other things being equal, your suc- 
cess will be with pe ople who are the 
same type you are. By the same type, 
we mean of the same type of mental 


understanding; as this makes for con- 
fidence, which is the necessary basis of 
a sale. 
Sales Talk for New Agent to Use in 
Obtaining Names 

We offer to new agents the follow- 
ing sales talk for use in obtaining names: 

“Mr. Penn, I have made what I be- 
lieve to be a mighty fine connection with 
a real future for me. The Penn Mu- 
tual Life has granted me a scholarship 
and is paying all my expenses for tui- 
tion and training to become an effi- 
cient and up to date insurance adyisor. 
I am at present taking the training 
course and doing no selling as yet, but 
inasmuch as I expect this to become my 
life’s. work, I am anxious to build a per- 
manent and substantial clientele. 

“You can help me to this extent, if 
you will. Wifl you please give me the 
names of five people who are between 
the ages of twenty-five to forty, mar- 
ried with children, and pretty good in- 
comes. Of course, I cannot sell them 
now for | am merely taking the course 


at this time.’ 
In the event that a man says that he 
cannot at the present time think of any- 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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The PENN MUTUAL is doing these things, among 
others, for its General Agents and its Special Agents:- 


1. Agency-Building Schools at the Home Office, for the thorough grounding 
of General Agents and their Supervisors in every feature of the work of recruiting, 
training, and supervising. A three-weeks’ course, in charge of Vincent B. Coffin, our 
Director of Education, assisted by men who are nationally eminent as Agency Instruc- 
tors and Managers. Five of these schools have already been held, drawing students 
from various parts of the country, since ous manpower program was inaugurated. 


2. Periodic Home Office conferences with the Executive Committee of THE 
PENN MUTUAL AGENCY ASSOCIATION. This group of General Agents is representa- 
tive of the entire General Agent body, and the conferences are constructive and not 
perfunctory. 








3. Three-Day Schools in our General Agencies, manned by, usually, three mem- 
bers of our Educational Department, with Director Coffin in charge. These are sales 
clinics, in which the principles of modern life insurance salesmanship are demon- 
strated, and there is a thorough drill in the use of the organized sales talk. 


4. Two-Weeks Schools in our General Agencies, with a member of our Educa- 
tional Department as the instructor. All forms of life insurance service are covered, 
together with PENN MUTUAL policies and practices, and there is intensive daily 
drill in the use of the organized sales talk. 


5. Recruiting periods in our General Agencies, conducted by one or by two of 
our Educational Department’s representatives, who use our perfected recruiting plans. 


6. <A fortnightly service of copyrighted Confidential Sales Talks. These sales 
talks go direct to every Agent, are brief, are organized, and are the product of a bril- 
liant staff of master-salesmen, each of whom is a national authority in this branch. 


7. A Sales Engineering and Sales Promotion Committee, composed of men 
whose ability the entire life underwriting fraternity recognizes. Sales plans and sales 
campaigns are devised, and all necessary equipment and routine is laid out and | 
provided. 


8. A Direct Mail Department that is doing splendid work, and is adding to th 
compensation of our representatives. | 


9. A Conservation Division with a high restorative record. 


10. A Health Bureau, aggressively functioning, and greatly assisting our Agents 
in creating goodwill among policyholders, as well as serving policyholders and bene- | 
ficiaries by increasing the longevity of policyholders. 


11. An Agency magazine, The Penn Mutual News Letter, which has high rank 
among such publications, and is informative, stimulative, and inspiring. 


12. “Split-Second Service” for our policyholders and beneficiaries, our General 
Agencies, and our individual Special Agents. | 


All of these features of our Agency service have conjoined to produce the notable 
expansion of this Company’s business in the last three years. Our aim is to maintain 
an Agency organization thoroughly modern in every respect, ranking in efficiency with 
the best in life insurance and the best that the exemplars in American business, of 


whatever kind, possess. 











Ws. A. LAW, President 2 | 
William H. Kingsley, Vice President Hugh D. Hart, Vice President 
John V. E. Westfall, Vice President 
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How To Get New Prospects 


(Continued from Page 117) 


one, it will be necessary for the agent 
to make definite suggestions as to what 
he wants by pointing out such men as 
his office associates, his doctor, his den- 
tist, neighbors of his, fellow members of 
his church, ete. Definitely suggesting in 
this way will jog his memory and with- 


out a doubt almost any man will be able 
to suggest to a new agent the names 
of at least five people upon whom he 
might call. j 

After the agent has obtained names, 
he is asked to get some information 
about each. 





LETTERS for NEW FATHERS 


Fathers of new babies are usually 
good prospects for additional life cov- 
erage. For that reason, sales letters 
such as are recommended in a recent 
“Penn Mutual News Letter” may be 
of value. Here are two, one for a 
stranger prospect, and the other for a 
father who is already a policyholder: 

Dear Mr. : 

A new voice in the house! And it 
won’t be long before there will be a new 
smile. Already a new love has come, 
and it has brought with it an intensi- 
fying of the father’s protective instinct. 
We do not know you, and you do not 
know us, yet at such a time all men are 
“of the family.” And so we heartily 
congratulate you adding the hope that 
‘his little one will grow to be a joy to 
(his, her) parents and a blessing in 
whatever community (he, she) may live 
after the years have brought (him, her) 
to (manhood, womanhood). 

The mother, of course, will need a lit- 
tle more protection than she did before 
this baby came. It would cost more to 
maintain her family. Fortunately the 
supplying of this protection is an actual 
saving of money, and not an expense. It 
can be done now at a smaller annual 
outlay than if deferred until later. Con- 
sequently, in addition to the fact that 
deposits with us are an accumulation and 
not an expense, there is a saving in the 
amount of the deposit, which in the 
course of years amounts to considerable. 
It is fortunate, also, that this protec- 
tion in those later years, when the child 
will have grown up and protection for it 
no longer be necessary, helps to supply 
the father and mother with an income 
for their own use. 

_We should be glad to show you our 
simple plan for making the early life 
of this little one and its mother secure, 
and for profiting you in the time to 
come, Fathers are constantly being sur- 





prised at the ease with which they can 
take these advantages. 
Cordially, 
“ .% 





Dear Mr. 

A new voice in the house! And it 
won’t be long before there will be a 
new smile. Already a new love has come, 
and it has brought with it an intensify- 
ing of the father’s protective instinct. 
You are already a member of the Penn 
Mutual family, and so we heartily con- 
gratulate you, adding the hope that this 
little one will grow to be a joy to (his, 
her) parents and a blessing in whatever 
community (he, she) may live after the 
years have brought (him, her) to (man- 
hood, womanhood). 

Every parent nowadays realizes the 
imperative necessity of a good educa- 
tion, professional or technical, for son or 
daughter, if the life is to be made suc- 
cessful to the maximum. Unfortunately 
their thought mistakenly dwells on the 
expense and the burden, for they do not 
know that if an Educational Fund is es- 
tablished in early infancy, the education 
can be provided without strain or bur- 
den to the parents, through the means 
of an income to begin at college time, 
and to cover, month by month, all of 
the cost. The father and the mother 
who adopt this plan while their child 
is still in early infancy have a great ad- 
vantage over parents who put it off. Do 
it now, and this new member of your 
family will unfailingly receive the edu- 
cation which already you are picturing, 
whether you live or die. And it can 
be done with an ease that will surprise 
you. 

The Penn Mutual will be very happy 
to include your little one among the 
great number who in future years will 
receive an education through the service 
of this special plan. 

Cordially yours, 





How To Measure Yourself 


; An article by Albert Edward Wiggam 
in “The American Magazine” giving a 
chart describing how a man can measure 
himself has attracted considerable atten- 
tion among general agents in life insur- 
ance. His chart consists of questions. 
Or some a person should score three 
Points for each question he can answer 
*€s; two for each question answered 
In the affirmative and one for’ the bal- 
ance of the Yes questions. The ques- 
tions for which three points are scored 
follow: 

1. Can you always be depended upon 
to do what you say you will do? 
wk Do you go out of your way cheer- 
ully to help others? : 
ai? Are you careful not to exagger- 


b 4. Do you resist the temptation to 
© sarcastic? 


5. Do you refrain from showing off 
how much you know? 

Are you able to keep from feeling 
superior to most of your associates? 

7. Do you refrain from bossing peo- 
ple not employed by you? 

8. Do you refrain from reprimand- 
ing people who do things that displease 
you? 

9. Are you careful never to make 
fun of others to their backs? 

10. Do you refrain from trying to 
dominate others? 

These are the questions for which two 
points are scored: 

11. Do you keep your clothing neat 
and tidy? ; 

12, Do you avoid being bold .and 
nervy? 

13. Do you refrain from laughing at 
the mistakes of others? 


_14._ Is your attitude toward the oppo- 
site sex free from vulgarity? 
Do you refrain from grumbling 
about things which you cannot change? 
Do you let the mistakes of others 
pass without correcting them? 
17. Do you lend things to others 
readily? 
18. Are you careful not to tell jokes 
that will embarrass those listening? 
19. Are you willing to let others have 
their own way? 
20. Do you generally keep control of 
your temper? 
21. Do you keep out of arguments? 
22. Do you greet others cordially? 
23. Do you refrain from talking al- 
most continuously ? 
24. Do you keep your nose entirely 
out of other people’s business? 
One point is scored for answering Yes 
to each of these queries: 
25. Have you patience with modern 
ideas? 
26. Do you avoid flattering others? 
27. Are you careful not to gossip? 
28. Do you refrain from asking peo- 
ple to repeat what they just said? 
Do you refrain from asking ques- 
tions just to keep the conversation go- 
ing? 


30. Are you’ careful not to ask favors 
of others? 

3}. Do. you refrain from trying to 
reform others? 

32. Do you keep your personal trou- 
bles to yourself? 

33. Are you natural rather than dig- 
nified ? 

34. Are you usually cheerful? 

35. Are you conservative in politics? 

36. Are you enthusiastic rather than 
lethargic ? 

37. Are you careful to avoid slovenly 
diction and incorrect pronunciation of 
words ? 

38. Do you look upon others without 
suspicion ? 

39. Are you energetic? 

40. Do you refrain from borrowing 
things? 

41. Do you refrain from telling people 
what they should do morally? 

42. Do you refrain from trvine to 
persuade others to your point of view? 

43. Do you refrain from talking rap- 
idly? 

44. Do you 
loudly ? 

45. Do you avoid making fun of peo- 
ple to their faces? 


refrain from laughing 





Life Insurance Advertising by Trust Companies 


(Continued from Page 67) 


heard of until after the tax law changes 
had been made and brought about the 
idea of establishing a trust made up of 
insurance policies. 

When, several years ago, the Equitable 
Trust of New York launched a separate 
Insurance Trust Department under the 
direction of Edward M. McMahon as 
insurance trust officer it really started in 
a new way the general advertising of 
life insurance trusts by the banks and 
trust companies. Mr. McMahon was a 
life insurance man of long experience, 
brought some new ideas into the trust 
field and was the means of calling wide 
attention to the development of insur- 
ance trusts. He is now second vice- 
president of the Chase National Bank, 
trust department. 

Trust Division of A. B. A. Active 

A big impetus to the general adver- 
tising of life insurance by the banks 
came with the inauguration of an adver- 
tising service for banks by the Trust 
Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association. The first bulletin 
containing these advertisements was is- 
sued- to the member banks and trust 
companies in August, 1924. This service, 
which has been extensively used by 
banks, furnishes a regular series of sam- 
ple advertisements into which is incor- 
porated some matter about life insurance 
trusts, or some angle of banking with a 
life insurance tie-up. This advertising 
service by the A. B. A. has been in- 
strumental in greatly extending the ad- 
vertising of life insurance by banks. 

The first committee on life insurance 
trusts in the Trust Company Division 
of the A. B. A. was appointed about 
1924. C. Alison Scully, vice-president 
of the Bank of Manhattan Trust, is 
chairman of .this committee, and. Leslie 
G. McDouall of the Fidelity Union Trust 
of Newark is one of the original mem- 
bers. Both of these trust men have 
been for years among the leaders in 
activities connected with co-operating 
with life underwriters: 

Use Remarkable Literature 

Some of the special pieces of litera- 
ture brought out by banks and trust 
companies in connection with their life 
insurance activities are works of art and 
represent some of the best advertising 
of the kind done in this country. One 
of the first examples of this kind of 


publicity was a set of large, handsome 
folders, each being illustrated with a 
beautiful reproduction in colors of a 
painting by a well known English por- 
trait painter. These were used by the 
National Bank of Commerce when Mr. 
Scully was second vice-president there. 
The Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust of New York recently sent out a 
historical series on wills, each contain- 
ing a portrait of some famous American 
beautifully reproduced in colors. Either 
the will or excerpts from the will of 
each of the famous men was made the 
text of the folder and several of them 
brought out life insurance points. 

The literature and portfolios put out 
by Edward M. McMahon for the Equita- 
ble Trust before its recent consolidation 
with the Chase National Bank attracted 
general attention. They set a pace most 
banks did not care to follow because 
these service portfolios put out by the 
Equitable for the use of the life under- 
writer were very ‘handsome and impres- 
sive accessories to the actual closing of 
business and were costly. 

The advertising of life insurance trusts 
by the banks and trust companies runs 
into large sums. It is said that the Union 
Trust of Detroit, when J. A. Reynolds 
was a vice-president, spent $250,000 one 
year advertising life insurance trusts. 
The Union Trust of Detroit has a large 
trust department and is also said to be 
the first trust company to use women in 
trust solicitation. There are five women, 
all with legal training, on the staff. This 
trust company was one of the first to 
advertise life insurance trusts in the 
daily newspapers, starting this activity 
in 1921 

A comparatively recent activity which 
illustrates how close the co-operation is 
between the trust company people and 
the life underwriters, is the Life Insur- 
ance Round Table gatherings held regu- 
larly in several cities, especially in Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. Through the co- 
operation of the fiduciary associations 
and the life underwriters associations, 
courses of lectures cn trusts and life in- 
surance have been given to the mutual 
profit of both groups. These courses 
and other activities of the two organiza- 
tions have been important factors in 
stimulating interest in the development 
of insurarice trusts in those cities where 
round table gatherings are held. 
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ANDREW KAKOYANNIS, Manager 
Stuyvesant Ordinary Agency 


New York 
JOHNSON & HIGGINS, General Agents 


J. & H. Ordinary Agency 
67 Wall Street, New York 


STEWART, HENCKEN & WILL, INC. 
Gen. Agts. 
Knickerbecker Ordinary Agency 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


MANHATTAN 
BENJAMIN LEIWANT, Sup’t 
221-227 Fourth Avenue 
JOSEPH P. MERLEHAN, Sup’t 
18141 Broadway 


HENRY SALOMON, Sup’t 
139 E. 57th Street 
HENRY LOEVE, Sup’t 
15-19 East 26th Street 


ROBERT M. GOLD, Sup’t 
178 East 85th Street 
THOMAS F. GRADY, Sup’t 
225-241 West 34th Street 
HERMAN FELDMAN, Sup’t 
217 West 125th Street 


J. CONRAD SCHEIDER, Sup’t 
4917 Broadway 


ALEXANDER HENDERSON, Sup’t 
East 125th St. anc Park Ave. 


CHARLES RITCHIE, Sup’t 


2770 Broadway 
After Oct. 1st—2885 Broadway 


UBALDO LOMBARDI, Sup’t 
225 Lafayette Street 


RICHMOND 
WILLIAM A. ALEXANDER, Sup’t 
Beach St. & Union Place, Stapleton 








Chrysler Bidg., Lexington Ave. & 42nd St. 


Meet 


P. RAYMOND GARRISON, Manager 
New York Ordinary Agency 
217 Broadway, New York 


J. M. CLAYTON, Acting Manager 
Manhattan Ordinary Agency 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


CHARLES A. EGENOLF, Sup’t 
349 East 149th Street 
ISAAC GOLDSTEIN, Sup’t 
801-813 Westchester Avenue 
AUGUST G. KOLB, Sup’t 
2538 Bainbridge Avenue 
D. ARTHUR MASON, Sup’t 
Tremont & Webster Aves. 
ROBERT W. HEITHOFF, Sup’t 
868 East 180th Street 
HARRY I. MYERS, Sup’t 
1068 East Tremont Avenue 
JAMES BAKER, Sup’t 
80 West Kingsbridge Road 
ANDREW W. STUKE, Sup’t 
Allerton & Olinvilie Aves. 


MICHAEL J. O’BRIEN, Sup’t 
136-21 40th Avenue, Flushing 
HARRY R. HYDE, Sup’t 
163-18 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 
GEORGE V. GRIMWADE, Sup’i 
41-15 Academy St., L. I. City 
JOHN H.:-NEABOR, Sup’t 
6807 Grand Avenue, Maspeth 
JOHN KAISER, JR., Sup’t 
115th Street and Liberty Avenue 
Richmond Hill 
RALPH R. KESTLER, Sup’t 
8401 Jamaica Avenue, Woodhaven 
PETER LARKIN, Sup’t 
6019-6021 Roosevelt Avenue, Woodside 


President 


rudential Policies 


Every Life Insurance Need 


LOW NET COST 


BRANCH OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


JOHN A. McNULTY, Mer. 
Times Square Ordinary Agency 
1440 Broadway, New York 


WALTER A. McGEORGE, Manager 
Brooklyn Ordinary Agency 
16 Court St., Brooklyn 


DANIEL J. QUINN, Manager 
Borough Hall Ordinary Agency 
185 Montague St., Brookiyn 


BROOKLYN 


JACOB PANOFF, Sup’t 
130 Clinton Street 
FRANCIS J. ENGEL, Sup’t 
84 Broadway 
FRED W. NEWHOUSE, Sup’t 
1289-1293 Broadway 
HERMAN SHABSHELOWITZ, Sup’t 
562 Nostrand Avenue 
EARL B. CONANT, Sup’t 
555 Fifth Avenue 
HENRY MEHLMAN, Sup’t 
931-933—Sutter Avenue 
WILLIAM E. RUSSELL, Sup’t 
6809-6811 Fifth Avenue 
LOUIS S. GREENBERG, Sup’t 
852 Cypress Avenue 
JACOB MOSCOW, Sup’t 
213-223 Flatbush Avenue 
WILLIAM J. ELLIS, Sup’t 
Kings Highway and Coney Island Avenue 
JOHN H. MORRIS. Sup’t 
1217-1219 Fulton Street 
R. WILLIS GOSLIN, Sup’t 
922-924 Flatbush Avenue 
After October 1st—-816 Flatbush Ave. 
HARRY L. SCHLANGER, Sup’t 
395 Rockaway Avenue 
WILLIAM M. HEALY, Sup’t 
Broadway, Corner Ellery Street 
THOMAS J. McLAUGHLIN, Sup’t 
1860 Flatbush Avenue. 
JAMES W. BRANIGAN, Sup’t 
2169-2171 86th Street 
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T. M. Searles Tells How He Coaches Agents 


(Centinued from Page 89) 


from coming to the city until he was 
better equipped. 

Misfit in City; Successful in Country 
In St. Louis he joined the forces of 
one of the well advertised educators in 
the life insurance business, a man for 
whom we all have a great deal of re- 
spect. To make a long story short, in 
a year he came back to us sadder, wiser, 
and poorer. We again took him in hand 
and started him out on farmers. But 
since that time, as a result of our an- 
alysis, we have educated him along cer- 
tain lines, and put him in a city, where 
he is making very satisfactory progress. 
He tells the story about the colored 
man who gave the agent’s automobile the 
first washing that it had in a year and 
then said: “Boss, I sho’ would like to 
know how you got this auto covered from 

‘end to end with four different kinds of 
mud.” 

The agent explained that in working 
his way home to New Jersey, he got 
the first coat of mud in Missouri, the 
second in Illinois, the third in Indiana 
and the last in Ohio. 

Speaking from the general agent’s 
standpoint, we follow the same procedure 
_that we try to teach the man in the 
field to follow in connection with his 
prospects, for we are actually trying to 
make a sale to the salesman. Expressed 
in another way, we are trying to reach 
the man in the salesman. 

Actually, we set up as our standard 
a chart which is used by the National 
Cash Register Co. which we have adapt- 
ed to our Own organization. This chart 
is entitled “Points to Consider in Anal- 
yzing an Agent.” 

Of course, judgment cannot be passed 
on all these individual items in a day 
or a month, but the list does furnish 
an index of what to look for, and in 
the majority of cases we can in a few 
weeks get a pretty definite idea of the 
man in question, and in the course of a 
few months or a year we are in much 
better shape to make an intelligent an- 
alysis of our man than if we just took 
snap judgment from personal observation 
in the usual haphazard manner. 

The Successful Salesman 

Prof. Walter Dill Scott, president of 
Northwestern University, and _ several 
other eminent authorities on the char- 
acteristics of successful salesmen agree 
that an analysis of a ‘successful sales- 
man indicates that: 

He is a positive character; positive in 
his actions, his speech, his methods of 
work and in his belief in his own ability 
to sell his service. 

He has initiative to plan his work 
and to dig out needed information in 
emergencies. 

He is a logical thinker. He develops 
a subject from a premise to a logical 
conclusion, and does it in short order. 

He is emotional enough to appeal ef- 
fectively to other people’s emotions. 

He is a trader, that is to say, as soon 
as he has pointed out the virtues of 
his service he immediately begins dick- 
ering with the prospect to effect a trade 
of the service for his money. This last 
Sa most important qualification. <A 
Man may possess a charming personality, 
make an ideal approach, be an adept at 
explaining the policy, but if he is not 
a trader, he will not make a living. His 
Positiveness, tact, resourcefulness, diplo- 
Macy, emotions, knowledge of human 
Nature and knowledge of his business 
are all called upon in this part of the 
sale, more than at any other time. The 
Successful Jewish agent is a striking ex- 
ample of this trait. 

; An Ideal Agent 

This ideal agent is industrious to the 
Point of being aggressive. Lots of men 
will work hard in their own offices, but 
the successful salesman, uninvited and 
Under handicaps, does his work ‘in the 
Prospect’s office. He “beards the lion 
Proaching men of affairs. The quality of 
m his den.” He is not timid about ap- 


aggressiveness is most important. 

He was fairly successful in his pre- 
vious work; he might have been a farm- 
er, a salesman, a teacher, a preacher, a 
clerk or a banker, but he performed his 
previous task with credit. 

He creates a good impression, has a 
pleasing manner, has an agreeable voice, 
has a good character and is determined 
to succeed. 

And finally, he is‘ thrifty. 

Many men make a splendid first im- 
pression, but have you ever changed ‘your 
opinion about such an individual whom 
you had known for some time, as a 
result of a subsequent analysis of his 
behavior, founded on accurate informa- 
tion instead of the original impression? 

Quotes “The Mind of the Buyer” 

Another vital necessity is an analysis 
of the man’s educational possibilities. In 
the words of Prof. Harry D. Kitson in 
his interesting book “The Mind of the 
Buyer” the salesman should delineate 
the problem of the buyer with exiceed- 
ing sharpness. To do this he must study 
the buyer’s needs before-hand. What 
is this but analysis? A fountain can 
raise no higher than its source. As a 
result of this analysis, isn’t it reasonable 
that an agent should look to his gen- 
eral agent as a source of information 
and guidance along educational lines? 

It is the job of the general agent to 
bring to the attention of his men the 
best in educational material and analyze 
each man individually to determine what 
material and what method of administer- 
ing it is best. for him. For the average 
man at least one hour a day should be 
devoted to mind improvement. We often 
select articles, mark them or clip them 
from magazines and refer them to our 
salesmen. 

Education of a salesman is a life-long 
process. It means systematic and con- 
tinuous mental training. It means habits 
of thoughtful reading and study. The 
mind is much like an acre of ground; 
if not cultivated it will naturally run to 
weeds. 

What is the salesman saying when he 
is in the presence of a prospect? How 
can he check up on himself if he can- 
not repeat his sales talk or have some- 
one listen to it afterwards and analyze 
it? It has been truly said that it re- 
quires more than talk to make a sales 
talk. 

Our men use our “Critique Sheet” as 
a basis for criticizing and improving 
their talks. This form deals with all the 
steps in a sale as well as with the con- 
stituents of a sale. 

A thoughtful study of great literature 
will convince us that men are not per- 
fect. The law of compensation is al- 
ways at work. When a man is great 
in one direction, he seems to be just that 
much weaker in other directions. It has 
truthfully been said, “Men don’t come 
tailor-made.” The great art is to find 
the best that is in a man and develop 
these traits. Analysis offers a solution. 





My Biggest Job 


(Continued from Page 87) 


how she could best help him during these 
first hard years, I’m wondering what his 
answer would be. It is my opinion that 
many of us fall short of our possibilities 
as helpmates—not because the desire 
is lacking but rather because we do not 
know just how to go about it. 

It seems to me that there are two 
ways in which a wife may help her hus- 
band in his climb to success. One of 
these ways is not by what she does or 
says, but by what she refrains from do- 
ing or saying—and this is by no means 
the least important of the two. The 


other way is, of course, those positive 


and helpful influences she exerts by both 
word and deed which will tend to build 
up confidence and to encourage the idea 


that success is inevitable. 

Why Not “Husband Psychology”? 

It is not amiss here to draw a com- 
parison between the child psychology, 
of which we hear so much these days 
and a possible new theory, namely “hus- 
band psychology.” It occurs to me that 
if the premises advanced so convincing- 
ly by proponents of the newer school 
of child management are correct, then 
those same principles should be opera- 
tive in the relationship with our hus- 
bands, After all they are just boys 
grown up and are amenable to about 
the same influences as affected them 
twenty years ago. Some philosopher has 
aptly referred to the maturity of man 
as “merely the re-acquired seriousness 
of children at play.” 

We surround our children with an en- 
vironment that will bring out the best 
in them. We are anxious to provide 
every opportunity that will make it easy 
for the child to express his or her own 
individuality. We taboo “Don’t” and 
substitute “Do.” We study our children 
so that we can intelligently help them 
unfold and grow into the ideal we have 
pictured. Why should not a wife use 
the same careful thought on her husband 
that she uses on her children. Her hap- 
piness is directly bound up in his hap- 
piness—and his happiness is largely con- 
tingent upon his success as an under- 
writer. 

Unfortunately there are, to my knowl- 
edge, no books on “Husband Psychol- 
ogy” so each of us will have to work 
out her own problem, unaided except 
for the practical common sense which 
is the basis for all psychology. Being 
the wife of an insurance man, I cannot 
help expressing my thoughts as applied 
to the way a wife can help her husband 
write more business, yet feel quite sure 
that the same thoughts are applicable 
to any vocation. No insurance man can 
be a successful producer unless he thinks 
success. This state of mind can be fos- 
tered and nourished by an intelligent 
wife who will refrain from the custom- 
ary wifely prerogative of trampling on 
every evidence of budding egotism. 
Where the Wife’s Encouragement Helps 


The strongest of us are influenced by 
the opinions of those whom we love. 
It is obvious therefore, that if a wife 
gives evidence that she believes her hus- 
band to be a big producer and destined 
to ultimate leadership in his particular 
field, he will readily buy the idea. Fur- 
thermore, her confidence in his ability 
will spur him on to efforts to bring back 
tangible evidence to prove that she was 
right in her estimate of him. This, even 
though down in his heart he may have 
thought that she overrated him slightly. 
The dragons were all killed by knights 
who got the idea from some fair maid- 
en who thought they (the knights, not 
the dragons) were invincible. Incident- 
ally, I gannot help wondering whether 


or not these same damsels who made 
their lovers do the impossible, kept the 
good work up after marriage. The tell- 
ers of fairy tales leave us in the dark 
on this point. 

The modern insurance man is not 
much different from his romantic for- 
bears. He still delights in slaying his 
dragons—or shall we say getting the 
“app” signed. Figuratively speaking, he 
still likes to lay the spoils of victory 
at the feet of his mate. If she takes 
these trophies casually, the zest for rush- 
ing out and capturing more of them dim- 
inishes somewhat. Whereas were she to 
enthuse with him over the day’s results 
he would forget his fatigue and the scars 
of battle and be eager to fare forth 
on the morrow in search of new pros- 
pects. But suppose the day or week, or 
month passes and there have been no 
signed “apps,” or the medical depart- 
ment has been unkind. Here is where 
a wife may rise to real heights of help- 
fulness. She may renew his flagging 
enthusiasm, build up his sagging morale 
and staunch the wounds of his pride that 
his failures have caused—and send him 
again into the fray with head erect 
and the courage to tackle anything the 
day may hold for him. 

The Right Mental Attitude 

I understand that in the city of New 
York alone there are some 20,000 in- 
surance brokers. It is a tremendous task 
bucking such competition and although 
the public is becoming more and more 
insurance conscious there still remains 
plenty of sales resistance awaiting each 
salesman. Our task is to make it as 
easy as possible for our husbands. To 
surround him with the atmosphere that 
will literally breath success. Irregular 
hours, the bug-a-boo of every house- 
wife who delights in a well regulated 
home, seem unavoidable. We know that 
our husbands mean to be considerate, 
but there will be many occasions when 
we must be on the waiting side. Here 
will be needed the application of all the 
“husband psychology” we have at our 
command to tactfully handle this situa- 
tion. Each of us must write her own 
book and set of rules, and apply them 
in the same clever and subtle way we 
apply child psychology —without the 
knowledge of Mr. Husband. 

Each of us knows the importance of 
our husbands leaving home in the morn- 
ing, with heads up, happy and confident. 
If he leaves disgruntled and out of sorts, 
it means that he is starting the day 
with an unfair handicap. 

We do not profess to know anything 
about the insurance business, but we 
can be intelligent listeners, we can read 
all insurance items of interest, and think 
insurance success with our husbands. 
Love, confidence, implicit faith, courage, 
and applied “husband psychology” will 
take us a long way on the road to suc- 
cess with our husbands. 





Keep On Seeing People 


“ (Continued from Page 62) 


that I can do this best by planning each 
day’s work the evening before, so that 
in the morning I can immediately start 
out “seeing the people” with my day’s 
work routed, to save my time. Of course 
my day’s work includes about twice as 
many prospects as I can possibly talk 
to as I must expect that many of them 
will be out of the office or too busy to 
talk to me at the particular moment 
when I arrive. Ain, 

A regular standard presentation is an 
excellent thing and many times assists 
the salesman in obtaining the first in- 
terest of the prospect, and I recognize 
many similarities in my approaches to 
different men. However, I feel that my 
system goes slightly farther. It seems 
to me that I obtain quicker production 
with less effort, especially with less 
chance of antagonizing my prospect and 
with less chance of bringing in compe- 
tition if I place my main effort on the 
proper kind of first contact. It seems 
to me that if I can so arrange that the 


first few minutes in the presence of ‘the 
prospect. are agreeable and develop 
pleasant relations with him that I can 
either at the same interview or at a 
later time get a real chance to present 
a life insurance plan which because of a 
friendly contact in the first interview 
will at least be given consideration by 
the prospect. 


It seems to me that life insurance is 
not at all hard to sell if I can obtain an 
audience with any prospect who in a 
friendly manner and without tension 
will give thoughtful consideration to 
what life insurance can do for him. 


I, therefore, place my main emphasis 
on the development of a friendly con- 
tact and after I obtain this kind of a 
contact without taking too much of 
either the prospect’s or my own time I 
am able to proceed at quite a rapid 
pace with the life insurance presenta~ 
tion which I have previously decided is 
most suitable for the prospect. 
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The Philosopher 
@, 
- The Cynic 


The Philosopher and the Cynic looked at Life. 


The Cynic scorned the Philosopher’s confidence in his plodding 
ways and pointed to the flash success of the Opportunist who 
shifted his game with the play of the moment. 


But the Philosopher was unmoved. He knew that Time is the 
Great Leveler. That Enduring Success is still builded by Courage, 
Determination and Loyalty to Ideals. 


So, Northwestern Mutual representatives go on year after year 
adding to their Structure of Permanent Achievement. They do 
not worry about shifting economic adjustments. Time is the Great 
Leveler. They build on the Sound Fundamentals of Life Insur- 


ance. Dealing with Fundamentals, as they do, Frills and Flash 
Salesmanship do not disturb them. 


Northwestern Mutual representatives place a large proportion of 
their new business with present policyholders. Most of these 


representatives have seen long service with the Company. They 
rarely change. 


Likewise the Persistency of Policyholders is Notable. 


Northwestern Mutual representatives are Content and Sure be- 
cause they are building for the Future and not for the Moment. 


THE 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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MY GROUCH Against AGENTS 


By A PROFESSIONAL MAN 


Until I was 34 years old no insurance 
agent ever asked me to take out a policy. 

That is one of the principal grievances 
I have against insurance agents as I 
knew quite a lot of them. I suppose 
that because I was a professional man 
none of them thought of soliciting me, 
although frequently they would come in 
and ask if I could furnish them some 
name tips so that they could see friends 
of mine and ask them to take insurance. 
If I had been in the cloak and suit 
business, or had a real estate office or 
were a minor executive in a factory or 
a bank no doubt I would have had plen- 
ty of solicitation. Why did they neg- 
lect me! Do they regard professional 
men as unstable, as hard to reach, as 
not having enough money to pay pre- 
miums? No matter what they thought 
I had just as many responsibilities, fam- 
ily and otherwise, as the next man. This 
slow start in getting an insurance line 
cost me considerable money later on as 
premiums from age 34 on cost more 
money than they do from age 25 on. A 
good slice of my insurance I could have 
taken out beginning, say, at age 


Meeting a Mental Dominator 


When finally the word was passed 
along that I was in the market for in- 
surance and was irritated because I had 
not been solicited, I began to be annoyed 
at the manner in which I was approached 
by agents. These approaches covered a 
wide variety of style and I didn’t think 
much of any of them. I particularly re- 
call one agent of the steam roller go- 
getter type who came in, said he had 
only ten minutes before he had to leave 
to catch a train; threw down some lit- 
erature on the desk; and told me that 
ten minutes was enough. After he had 
started like a steam engine on his sales 
talk, which had no connection so far as 
I could see with my own personal situa- 
tion, as he had taken no trouble to find 
out what it was, I interrupted him by 
saying: 

“Oh, you are trying to sell me by 
mental domination? You won’t let me 
get a word in edgewise. You have your 
talk all planned out in your mind and 
nothing is going to stop you from telling 
it. All right, then go ahead. I'd like 
to see how you dominate.” — 

As soon as this man came in—he was 
from Philadelphia—I had decided to take 
out a policy in his company for busi- 
ness reasons of which he was in igno- 
rance. .So I let him talk for a minute 
or so more and then interrupted: : 

“I have reasons for taking out this 
policy and if you'll give me the appli- 
cation I’ll sign it.” 

No Recognition 

I had hard time stopping him at that. 
After he was wound up he just couldn't 
stop. I signed and out he went. Two 
months later I met him in a hotel in 
Philadelphia while with some insurance 
people. He was glad-handing all over 
the place; thought I was with an insur- 
ance company when I was introduced to 
him; and he seriously asked me from 
where I came. , 

“I am from Nevada,” I said, trying to 
think up some place hundreds of miles 
away from my real home. 

“How are the crops?” he asked po- 
litely, as he desired to make some con- 
versation. I told him they were fine. 
have never seen that agent from that 
day to this. I never will see him, but I 
can’t help wondering what kind of an 
insurance man an agent is who writes a 
policy on a man in New York and two 
months later in Philadelphia asks him 
how are the crops in Nevada. 

About that time I had my first con- 
tact with a world’s champion, a record- 
breaker of the record breakers. After 
I had met him several times he came 


to my office one day and told me that 
he was out to break a record because 
the president of his company was com- 
ing back from Europe and he had chal- 
lenged a lot of agents to beat him—if 
they could—in writing applications in 
honor of the event. “All I want from 
you is a $1,000 application,” he said. “I 
am not worrying about the amount of 
insurance I can write; it is number of 
applications.” 
Policy Dies in a Drawer 

I took out this policy and ran across 
it the other day in looking through an 
old drawer. It had been dead for nine 
years. I suppose that I did get a pre- 
mium notice or two and possibly a warn- 
ing that the policy would lapse, but I 
didn’t pay any attention to the matter 
at the time and later forgot all about 
it. So did he. Later, I found that this 
agent wrote hundreds of people and then 
forgot them. His lapse ratio was tre- 
mendous. It taught me a lesson. No 
more policies with champion agents. 
They are too busy writing new applica- 
tions. The old fellows on their books 
don’t mean a thing to them. At least, 
that is a fair impression to have. If 
the old policyholders meant anything, 
why don’t they look them up once in 
a while? Why don’t they get busy if 
one of those policies is going to lapse? 

What Is This Thing Called “Con- 

servation”? 

And while on the subject of neglect 
from agents I have a lot of grievances. 
Several of my policies have lapsed with- 
out my receiving either a telephone call 
from the general agency through which 
the business is cleared or a call from the 
agent who wrote the policy. I travel 
quite a lot and sometimes when I am 
out of town those notices of premiums 
due come in. But why are they not fol- 
lowed up? In two cases recently the 
offices of the general agents were not 
more than three blocks from my office. 
Surely they could send over some one— 
even the office boy—to check up and pro- 
tect me. I’ll take more stock in this talk 
of “conservation” when I see it operate 
in my own case more effectively. 

But not always have I had dealings 
with agents who “Love ’em and leave 
em.” Right now I am having an ex- 
perience with an agent of the other type, 
a chap whose first name is Service and 
who feels he has to come in to my office 
once a week to keep track of me just be- 
cause I took a policy with him. This 
agent is the greatest telephoner and let- 
ter writer with whom I have ever come 
into contact. Sometimes he writes or 
telephones me three times a week. He 
deluges me with literature and with let- 
ters. He sends over extremely confiden- 
tial documents suggesting policies as 
special gifts for my wife which I find 
spread out on my desk when I return 
from a trip. He constantly calls up 
about lunch engagements. When I took 
out that policy I did not know that so 
much of my time would have to be given 
to answering his calls, telephone and per- 
sonal, and his letters. If I had known 
it some other agent would have gotten 
the business. 

Cold Canvassers Who Leave Us Cold 


I am in a position to let out a howl 
about cold canvass as I am canvassed 
in this way just as much now as I was 
neglected in the earlier years of my life. 
I have no objection to cold canvass done 
intelligently, but there are any number 
of agents who when they start out on 
this hit-or-miss style of soliciting leave 
their brains at home. If a man comes 
in to see me I at least want to feel the 
compliment of thinking that he knows 
upon whom he is calling. Frequently, 
these agents express surprise when they 
find I am in one kind of business as 


they thought I was in another. They 
not only know nothing about the char- 
acter of my work before calling but they 
have no other information about me. 
They are ignorant of the salary I am 
drawing, of my home life, of my respon- 
sibilities. Their sales talk is generally 
gauged upon worries they think I may 
be having about my wife’s future. That 
is not one of my worries. They never 
take the trouble to learn whether I have 
any sisters or maiden aunts or poor rela- 
tives who are really dependent upon me, 
and for whom I would like to take out 
insurance as I think it should be done. 
However, if they have not sense enough 


to suggest it themselves I am short- 
sighted enough not to suggest it for 
them. In other words, I am biting the 
nose off my face just because I have a 
peeve on the manner in which I am so- 
licited. 

To sum up, if I were an insurance 
agent I would try to catch them young. 
Once having caught a prospect I would 
not pass him up. When I called upon a 
prospect I would know something about 
his family life, income and responsibili- 
ties. A thimble full of such information 
is better in my opinion than a bushel 
basket of canned sales talk, the same 
talk delivered in everybody’s office. 





A Definite Savings Plan 
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you have made an estimate of your pros- 
pect, he may resent it if you reduce 
your estimate. 

Closing 

Mr. Smith, just how do you want that 
“old man” I have just mentioned to live? 
What kind of a home’ do you want him 
to have? Will it be one you have pro- 
vided for him or will it be provided by 
charity? Will he have ‘good food, a 
good bed to sleep in and will he have 
some entertainment, books, etc.? You 
must decide what he shall have and who 
will provide for him. If you had him 
here today, you would take good care 
of him, wouldn’t you? Then why not 
provide safely for him later? The only 
pot of gold you will find at the foot of 
your rainbow is what you put there 
yourself. 

The reason so many people are de- 
pendent upon relatives or charity is be- 
cause they do not save much during 
their best earning period but wait until 
they reach the age of 50. Then realiz- 
ing they have only a few short years ot 
earning power left, they become easy 
marks for the “Blue Sky Stock Sales- 
man” who shows them they can make 


$1,000 with $100. Well, you know the 
old story—a person never makes a poor 
investment—it just turns out that way. 

Your needs at the age of 60 will not 
require as much income as they do now. 
You will be content to enjoy your own 
fireside with good books and magazines 
as companions. The monthly savings 
deposited with the Aetna during the 
best earning period ‘of your life will 
guarantee to you $2.75 a day every day 
you live after age 

Mr. Smith, this is an exceptionally 
unselfish policy. You are providing for 
the ‘fundamental needs of your benefi- 
ciary in event of your premature death. 
Should you lose your earning power by 
being totally disabled, you are guaran- 
teed an income during your disability 
period. -Then you are making certain 
that it will be unnecessary for your chil- 
dren to support you in later years. Yow 
know that the old gentleman who can 
buy presents for the grandchildren is 
welcome in any of his::children’s homes, 
but when the “old man” is down and 
out, and the children are buying him 
presents, he is usually passed around 
from one child to another. 





The New Estate Tax Law Now Effective 
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values are taken as of the date of death. 
The deductions include funeral and ad- 
ministration expenses, debts, losses in- 
curred through casualties or thefts dur- 
ing the settlement of the estate (when 
not covered by insurance), reasonable 
expenditures for the support of depend- 
ents during the settlement, the value of 
gifts for certain public or charitable pur- 
poses, and the value of property left by 
decedent which within five years prior 
to his death had been subject to a Fed- 
eral estate tax or gift tax in the estate 
of some prior decedent. When the net 
estate does not exceed $150,000, the tax 
of 4/5% is not assessed against the 
amount of the net estate not exceeding 
$20,000 which passes to a surviving hus- 
band or wife, or the amount of such net 
estate not exceeding $5,000 which passes 
to certain near relatives. 
Still Room for Controversy 


This tax will be much easier to com- 
pute than the former transfer tax which 
was assessed on the amount of the net 
estate which passed to each individual 
beneficiary, with a sliding scale of per- 
centages dependent upon the amount 
and the degree of relationship and with 
varying and much smaller exemptions. 
But there still will be plenty of oppor- 
tunity for controversy and litigation. 
One fertile field for dispute will be the 
determination of what shall be included 
in the gross estate when decedent had 
made transfers in his life time in con- 
templation of death or intended to take 
effect at his death and when decedent 
held powers -of appointment which he 
exercised by -his will or by deeds in 
contemplation of or intended to take 
effect at his death. Other opportunities 
for litigation will be found in the in- 


evitable differences of opinion which 
will arise concerning the deductions 
which are to be made from the gross 
estate. 


Under the old law, the burden of the 
Federal estate tax and the New York 
estate tax fell upon the residuary estate 
unless decedent by his will had other- 
wise directed. This frequently resulted 
in the exhaustion of the residue and in 
many cases the surviving wife or hus- 
band, the children, and other near rela- 
tives for whom testator thought he was 
providing actually received little or 
nothing. A case is now pending in 
which the residuary legatee, because of 
a technicality, is being called upon to 
pay a tax although he received nothing 
at all. The new law remedies this by 
providing a method of apportioning 
these taxes among the various bene- 
ficiaries. 


Money on Deposit to Cover Taxes 


At the same time the New York leg- 
islature corrected another condition 
which was both costly and annoying. 
Millions of dollars, in both cash, and 
securities, are on deposit to cover taxes 
which were later to be assessed on 
transfers contingent upon the happen- 
ing of some event such as the death of 
relatives of a certain degree of relation- 
ship and the ultimate vesting of the 
transfers in relatives of some other de- 
gree. The Tax Commission has now 
been authorized to compromise and set- 
tle such taxes in the estates of deced- 
ents who died prior to September 1, | 
1930. 

A good job has been well done. New 
York now is among the leaders in intel- 
ligent and _ progressive inheritance 
taxation. ~ 
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; Successful Permanency 


WITH AN ASSURED FUTURE 


It is noticeable that those 
who have paid the price 
of hard work throughout the 


20 years now take longer vaca- 
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tions and travel more than 
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they formerly did. Yet, the 
great majority, having become 
accustomed to industry and 
loving the work, continue to 
insure their clients even after 


20 to 50 years of service. 


Thus, they add to their 
certain life-incomes sub- 
stantial commissions from new 
business, secure in the knowl- 
edge that they are protected 


for life. 


YORK LIFE: INSURANCE COMPANY 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Meeting the Objection “We Have 


Planned an Investment Program” 


By NORMAN L. EGBERT, 


Rochester Agency, Connecticut Mutual 


| thought the sale had practically been 
closed. Then along came the objection 
which seemed to end the possibility of a 
sale. The prospect and his wife had 
done a lot of thinking over this in- 
surance proposition and they told me: 
“We have decided on an investment pro- 
gram. Sorry we could not go through 
with you.” 

I did not at once attempt to combat 
the argument, but talked it over with 
the husband, his wife not being in the 
room. After some generalities I got 
busy with the objection and began ask- 
ing questions, not aggressively but as 
one who was in a position to offer con- 
structive suggestions. Naturally, one of 
the first questions I asked was this: 
“What investment program are you con- 
sidering?” The husband had no definite 
program, but said that he and his broth- 
er-in-law (an investment salesman) had 
gone into the matter thoroughly during 
the interval between the first and sec- 
ond interview and had decided that his 
next step was to buy some good securi- 
He had $23,000 of insurance, $80 
disability and owns his home. | 

I asked him: “What percentage’ of 
your total income is derived from your 
personal services?” 

The answer was, “About 90%.” 

I then asked him if the remaining 10% 
would be sufficient to maintain his pres- 
ent standard of living and complete his 
contemplated investment program. He 
said, “No.” 

The Only Sure Minimum Living Income 

I then asked, “Don’t you think that 
the only investment you dare to make 
at the present time is one that will guar- 
antee your minimum living income and 
complete your investment program in 
case of your loss of earning power 


ties, 


through disability?” He was sold by 
that one question; but just then his wife 
came in. 

She had convinced him before my ar- 
rival that he did not need any more life 
insurance. I then asked her, “By life 
insurance do you really mean what you 
say, or do you mean death insurance?” 
She said she supposed all life insurance 
was really death insurance. I said, “I 
am really selling life insurance, but not 
as most people think of it.” 

She then said that as an investment 


the yield was too low. I said, “How can ° 


you be sure?” She said, “We figured 
what we would have at the end of 25 
years if we invested $450 a year at 5%, 
and we would have much more than 
through insurance.” 

Investment Factors 

I said, “Of course, you would, but your 
investment program is dependent on 
four factors: 

(1) That you actually invest $450 a year 
at 5%, and do it every year. 

(2) That you never have a loss, and can 
eeeaes reinvest your interest at 

0. 

(3) That your personal income will not 
be cut off because of disability. 

(4) That you will live 25 years. 

“This Guaranteed Investment Contract 
removes all the “if’s’ and all you need 
to do is save the $450 a year while you 
are alive and in good health.” 

I then got out the application that I 
had started to fill in at the end of the 
first interview and completed it. I did 
not ask him to buy and he did not say. 
“T’ll take it,” but before I left he asked 
me who our examiner was and when he 
could be examined. I told him I would 
make an appointment for him in order 
to save his time—and he went to be 
examined alone. 





Dividend Options and the Insured 


(Continued from Page 31) 


nary Life policy of $1,000 issued at age 
35 would buy one Year Term insurance 
of the amounts shown in the following 
table which also shows the accumulated 
dividend additions on the regular basis: 

Age 35 Ordinary Life $1000 


End Aditional Insurance 
of Year Term Basis Regular Bas's 
1 $915 $79 
5 957 101 
10 947 214 
20 740 486 
30 424 825 


Must Die Early to Win on Term Basis 
The Term basis gives better results 
up to about the twenty-third year in 
this case, which is nine years less than 
the average duration of life at age 35. 
Of course, any one can see that the 
Immediate advantage of the Term idea 
must be offset by a later disadyantage. 
The point is that on the Term basis one 
has to die early to win and that is not 
Probable. In the above illustration the 
Term basis dividends are purchased on 
a non-participating basis (as they prob- 
ably would be) which renders them a 
less attractive proposition. 
_ Another suggestion sometimes made 
1s that the insured is better off to use 
his dividend to buy some more insurance 
on the annual premium basis. Two criti- 
Cisms of this suggestion are obvious. If 
the new insurance is purchased at the 
Tegular rates the policyholder must pay 
the expenses involved in that rate and 


which he does not pay on the regular, 


basis of purchasing dividend additions. 


The result must, on the average, be less 
favorable to him although, if he should 
happen to be one of those who die in 
the early years his estate will, of course, 
be better off. 


The other point is that if the new 
policy, the annual premium of which is 
co be maintained by the dividends..on 
the original policy, is to be kept in force 
without further expense, future dividends 
on the original policy must be main- 
tained to at least the original amount. 
Small excess of dividends over the 
amount required to pay the premium on 
the second policy cannot be applied in 
the same way and in fact it is evident 
that it would be impossible in practice 
to work out the scheme logically be- 
cause of practical limitations. 

Even assuming that it is possible to 
buy a policy of any amount, however 
small, and also that insurance is fur- 
nished at net rates instead of gross rates, 
and also that the policyholder will con- 
tinue to be insurable, the scheme could 
do no more on the average than equal 
the benefits of the usual basis. These 
assumptions do not hold good in prac- 
tice and the result is that to follow the 
suggestion indicated would, on the aver- 
age, cause a loss rather than a gain to 
the estate of the insured. It would 
therefore seem that the most advantage- 
ous course for the insured to follow. is 
to use his dividends each year to pur- 
chase additional insurance, or to deposit 
them at compound interest. These two 
options are of equal value on the average. 


Assisting The World’s Largest Producer 


(Continued from Page 25) 


said he’d do just as good as that—he’d go 
in and be out in two minutes. Knowing 
his errand, the secretary was entirely in- 
credulous. But at the end of two min- 
utes Rogge came out, smiling, and told 
the secretary to note an appointment for 
yo examining physician to call the next 
ay. 

Another story will illustrate two fea- 
tures of this remarkable producer’s 
methods. . One afternoon as we entered 
the outer office of an important man in 
the financial district we could see 
through a half-open door another insur- 
ance salesman laboring hard with the 
man we were after. He was talking fast 
and earnestly, but the prospect was shak- 
ing his head. We could see Mr. Agent 
consulting a rate book, unfolding a sam- 
ple policy, going through all the regular 
rigmarole. And in the end he had to 
give it up. He knew us and gave us a 
wry look as he passed out. Then Rogge 
went in. Almost as he stepped through 
the door he said, “Mr. Man, you’re un- 
doubtedly bored to tears with life insur- 
ance, but you might look over this Spe- 
cial when you get a breathing spell.” 
Then he looked at his wrist watch, 
picked up his hat—he’d been in the room 
scarcely thirty seconds—and sidled to- 
ward the door. But the prospect stopped 
him. “Here, what’s all this, anyway?” 
he asked, his eyes on the set-up. Rogge 
didn’t say a word. He simply pointed to 
one particular feature of the Special. The 
prospect went on, “You’ve got my age 
wrong here. I’m not fifty, I’m fifty-six.” 
To which Rogge replied, “Well, you cer- 
tainly don’t look it.” 

The prospect’s chest swelled ever so 
slightly as he replied, “Oh, I guess: I’m 
still all right.” He had finished glanc- 
ing at the card which set forth the fea- 
tures of the Special policy. It was an 
attractive card, which anyone accustomed 
to good things would like to handle; it 
was beautifully printed on heavy white 
stock, and had a deep purple border 
around it. Underneath it showed an- 
other card, purple-bordered also. The 
prospect just naturally had to have a 
glance at this. He found it was a simple 
list of important, top-notch business 
houses in the Wall Street district, mem- 
bers of which had bought this same Spe- 
cial policy from Charles P. Rogge. Mr. 
Man was interested—his eye swept down 
the list appreciatively. “Whom did you 
get in the So-and-So Co.?” he asked. 
Rogge told him, and at the same moment 
looked at his watch again and moved 
just a little toward the door. “T’ll tell 
you what we can do, Mr. Man,” he said. 
“T’m making the rounds tomorrow morn- 
ing with my friend Dr. Blank. I'll have 
him drop in here and take a couple of 
minutes to O. K. you, at”’—glancing at 
his work-envelope—“at 10:15.” The 
prospect nodded, and Rogge left. The 
next morning the doctor’ examined the 
-Prospect, got his date of birth and his 
signature to the application. 

Sparing With Words 

Now that incident illustrates a num- 
ber of points. Mr. Rogge used hardly 
more than two dozen words. He took 
only a couple of minutes of the pros- 
pect’s time. But he got the business. 
How? Very simple. He wasted no en- 
ergy in a “Selling effort.” Instead, he 
did a neat bit of acting and he played 
a game. He tossed the ball to the other 
fellow the moment he stepped into the 
room. From that moment he just let 
the other fellow do the tossing. Both 
Rogge and the insurance agent we saw 
arguing to no avail really had something 
for that man. But the other agent failed 
to show him. The other agent went un- 
prepared; he had to pick out passages 
from the immense welter of words on the 
face of a sample policy; he had to con- 
sult his rate book in the prospect’s pres- 
ence. Rogge had prepared in advance 
an individual set-up precisely for that 
particular man. The wrong age ?—why 


that was deliberate! He had previously 
ascertained that the prospect was about 
55 or 56. So he put “Age 50” in the set- 
up just to start the prospect talking, 
asking questions—and just to provide a 
chance for that little compliment that 
made Mr. Man’s chest swell out a bit. 
Legitimate strategy—he has used it 
often—and how it works! 
Knows How to Time a Sale 

_ Need I point out the sharp psycholog- 
ical insight Mr. Rogge displayed when 
he brought the interview to a close by 
taking it for granted that the prospect 
would see the examining doctor, just 
when Mr. Man was impressed by the 
fact that his friend Blank of the So-and- 
So company had bought one of these 
same Specials? As Rogge says, “I know 
to the fraction of a second when the 
sale is made. After that I waste no 
time. Many an agent goes from that 
point and talks himself out of a sale.” 

You will notice, too, that the success- 
ful encounter I’ve just told about was 
mostly a matter of the eye, not the ear. 
“Don’t tell ’em,” says Rogge. “Consider 
it a whim, a weakness or what you will, 
but the fact is that most people demand 
to be shown. It’s human nature to be 
suspicious of what some one tells you, 
but to believe your own eyes. We're all 
from Missouri, and ‘seeing is believing.’ 
A lot of that early hour-and-a-half that 
we spend in the office every morning is 
devoted to doping out these wonder- 
working set-ups that give a prospect a 
concise, clear, colorful presentation of 
our proposition at a glance, and a lot of 
time as we go from appointment to ap- 
pointment, too.” 

I have referred throughout this account 
of Charles P. Rogge’s methods, to Spe- 
cial policies. Mr. Rogge has one of the 
most open minds you can imagine—open 
eyes and open ears, too. He is forever 
gathering ideas from everywhere. He 
says he got the Special policy idea from 
a friend who is head of the largest de- 
partment store in the East—and one of 
his clients; “This man told me,” Rogge 
explains, “that men and women alike are 
always watching for specials, and so spe- 
cials have to be provided for them. | 
knew that the stock of that store had 
quadrupled in value on the market in 
four years, under the guidance of this 
client of mine. I figured he knew what 
he was talking about. It sounded pretty 
logical, too. Show a customer a special 
article and it becomes more desirable 
because it is something comparatively 
scarce and rare, something that every- 
one can’t have. That appeals to some- 
thing instinctive in human nature. And 
it subtly flatters human vanity. By the 
way, insurance men could well take a 
tip from the smart modern woman. She 
knows how to handle men, all right. 
How does she do it?—she plays up to 
his vanity and curiosity, that’s how!” 

Always Tries To Be Specific 

By featuring Special policies, too, Mr. 
Rogge adheres to that prime rule of 
selling psychology—don’t be general, be 
specific. Don’t scatter your prospect’s 
thoughts and give them a chance to es- 
cape you. Focus his.attention on one 
thing, exactly calculated for him—some- 
thing having the value of rarity and dis- 
tinction—then show him—get his own 
interest aroused—then he'll begin fo 
question you—his guard will be down— 
he'll be tossing the ball to you—he’ll 
really want what you've got, and then 
your play is to be a good actor, pre- 
tend to be in a hurry to get away. Mr. 
Prospect will call you back and ask for 
more information; and in a couple of 
minutes you’ve got his date of birth and 
an appointment for the doctor to see 
him, or maybe a sample. The rest, from 
there on, is easy. 

Those are the features, the “secrets” 
if you wish to call them so, of Charles 
P. Rogge’s success, as I see them work- 
ing by his side every day. 
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The How and Why of Glover S. Hastings 


(Continued from Page 19) 


reliable, making good wages, and at the 
same time tip him off about the fly-by- 
nights, those who had bad habits and 
those whose health was not good. 

“IT am a machine all ready to operate,” 


said Weld, “if somebody puts a nickel in 
the slot. You be the nickel. I'll give 
you 10% on all the business I write 
through your introductions.” 


Weld made the proposition so inter- 
esting that later on they worked jointly 
every Thursday night in Waterbury. 


Becomes a Full-Time Agent 


On one occasion Weld missed his train 
and could not keep appointments made 
by the young agent. Hastings having 
no rate book or application blanks was 
at a loss what to do. It resulted on 
Weld’s next visit in his getting a rate 
book, and a promise of 25% commission 
on all business he wrote alone. Thus, 
he started on his own as an agent. He 
had heard Weld talk so much about 
insurance that he found he could sell 
it without much difficulty. After two 
years he resigned from his regular posi- 
tion and has since devoted his entire 
time and energy to life insurance. 


During 1890—the first year as a full- 
timer—he paid for $229,000. In order to 
reach his prospects he used a bicycle 
as neither street cars nor automobiles 
were then known to Waterbury. 
believed from the beginning of his ca- 
reer that it is best to work from the 
center of the circle out, rather than to 
try to extend the circumference of the 
circle too quickly. Thus, he concentrated 
all his efforts on Waterbury. 


On January 1, 1898, Mr. ‘Hastings be- 
came general agent for Connecticut, with 
headquarters at Waterbury for the New 
England Mutual. The company had 
wanted to have this office in Hartford, 
but Mr. Hastings preferred at the be- 
ginning to operate from the vantage 
ground of his home town where he knew 
so many people. A year later he was 
given Rhode Island in addition to Con- 
necticut and the headquarters office was 
moved to Providence with Connecticut 
branch offices at Hartford, New Haven, 
Waterbury, Norwich and Middletown. 
During the eleven years he held this 
general agency Mr. Hastings did so well 
in selecting, training and inspiring men 
to action that on June 3, 1908, he was 
called to the home office as superintend- 
ent of agencies. 


An Amazing Feat of Memory 


Sitting before a log fire in the camp 
the reporter for The Gold Book asked 
Mr. Hastings if he would briefly review 
the careers of the New England Mutual 
Life general agents. It was not only 
an interesting and convincing display of 
his memorizing talent, but proved en- 
joyable to him as he sat back and al- 
lowed to drift- through his mind many 
Pleasant memories of these men as he 
had met them at the time of their ap- 
pointment. He took a copy of the New 
England “Pilot” which lists the names 
of all the company’s general agents, and 
rapidly sketched many of the incidents 
in the life of each of them. He gave 
all the facts about this outstanding group 
of general agents without hesitation. 
Several of them were the sons of gen- 
eral agents, a surprisingly large num- 
ber were ex-bankers and educators and 
the great majority had their first life 
insurance connection with the New Eng- 
land Mutual. Mr. Hastings is decided- 
ly of the opinion that the morale of 
an organization is enhanced when loy- 
al, efficient agents receive recognition 
and promotion to general agencies. 


He also expressed very positive con- 


Victions as to the advantages of the . 


general agency system from both the 


He" 


standpoint’ of the company and the gen- 
eral agent. 


Asked why bankers and teachers av- 
erage so high as general agents, Mr. 
Hastings said: 

“The answer is obvious. Both bankers 
and teachers, if they have been success- 
ful, possess character and knowledge of 
the world. Al! about them’ they see 
why men fail and’ why they succeed. 
They are not dazzled or misled by mod- 
ernistic cults or new schools of thought 
which predict the tutning of the world 
upside down. Life to them has been a 
demonstration that the old virtues are 
the best virtues; that given two men of 
similar capacities the one who is indus- 
trious, honest, painstaking and with the 
power of purpose and willingness to con- 
centrate will -be the winner. Luck can- 
not be entirely overlooked, but it is a 
sad, poor reed upon ‘which to depend.” 


Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Inspirational 
Statement 


The fortunate agent in Mr. Hastings’ 
opinion is the one with enthusiasm, im- 
agination and power to anpeal to the 
eye as well as the ear and paint a life 
insurance picture. If he were to pick out 
one axiom to guide agents it would 
be that of Ralph Waldo Emerson. who 
said “Nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm.” The agent is like 
a painter who is given the paints. the 
oils, the brush, the palette, the subject. 
Shall he permit them to remain idle in 
the studio, or shall he complete the 
painting? He is like the inventor with 
the great fundamental discovery of sci- 
ence to call upon; with the laboratory, 
and with the raw materials. Great things 
or nothing may be accomplished. With- 
out enthusiasm, imagination, industry 
and concentration the result may be 
nothing. With those qualities, no 
achievement is imnossible. 

“The responsibility of the agent in 
building estates is a tremendous one,” 
said Mr. Hastings. “How often have 
we seen a wonderful job completed, with 
every contingency guarded, every need 
taken care of? Years flying by and the 
household happy because of the well 
placed life insurance. Unfortunately, 
sometimes we are confronted with a re- 
verse picture. A future without hone, 
a family without cheer. It is the life 
insurance man who engineers the fu- 
ture. It all depends upon the switches 
he turns on; whether or not he knows 
his job. The longer he has been in the 
business the more expert he should be 
in the mechanics of his art. ‘Live and 
learn’ is the old saying. The agent must 
learn not only by experience but by 
craftsmanship, mastering his craft.” 


How to Become Observant 


In telling how he came to cultivate 
habits of observation Mr. Hastings said 
that his father was responsible for this 
trait. The senior Hastings was a manu- 
facturer of cutlery in Connecticut. When 
Glover S. was twelve years old he came 
to New York with his father. While 
walking along Broadway they stopped 
in front of a hardware store window 
where they stood for five minutes look- 
ing at the display of tools. etc. After 
leaving the window, young Hastings was 
asked to name the articles in it. This 
was repeated in front of several windows 
until the boy acquired the habit of re- 
membering what he saw. 

For some years Mr. Hastings has made 
a practice of jotting down good sales 
ideas and keeping them for future ref- 
erence. He has always had a faculty 
of detecting an insurance argument even 
at long range. All this resulted in the 
distribution by the New England Mutual 
in 1908 of a loose-leaf educational book 
for agents which Mr. Hastings had com- 


piled in 1901 while still a general agent. 
He believes that good workmen need 
good tools. Mechanics have good work- 
ing tools; so should life insurance agents. 

Mr. Hastings says there can be no 
doubt that there is at least an awaken- 
ing on the part of many companies and 
agency managers to the proper instruc- 
tion of their field representatives. Evi- 
dence is not lacking that a large new 
business, together with a proper con- 
servation of the old, is the result of a 
high and general intelligence among the 
agents, supplemented by special training 
in life insurance in general, in company 
advantages and requirements and sales- 
manship methods. 

Correspondence schools and text books 
on various phases of life insurance ren- 
der invaluable service, yet they cannot 
alone provide the skill nor the learning 


which must be possessed by the success- 
ful agent. 


Bulletins and circulars, or the valu- 
able loose-léaf book, may be furnished, 


but these also are supplemental. The 
new agent must watch an actual sale, 
study the introduction and the securing 
of the prospect’s attention, how the 
salesman makes his points, how he brings 
out objections and meets them, how he 
leads up to the signing of the applica- 
tion, and show where to sign. What 
is said is not half the trick; how it is 
said is the convincing part, which the 
slowest member of the agency force by 
watching an experienced agent can learn 
more quickly than the smartest can work 
out of books, papers or bulletins. In 
teaching, precept is inferior to example 
wherever the latter is possible. 


Hastings’ Salmon Fishing Story: 


One of the best sales talks that has 
been made in the insurance business is 
the salmon fishing story in which Mr. 
Hastings tells of an incident which hap- 


pened at Grand Lake Stream, Washing- 
ton county, Me. Two fishermen were 
trying their luck without success, al- 
though they were equipped with every- 
thing in the fly book. from brown heckle 
to the humming bird’s mustache, includ- 
ing No. 14 midgets. The salmon mere- 
lv took a sniff at the feathered flies and 
disappeared. Along came a country boy 
who had plucked two downy, whispy 
white feathers, four inches long, from 
the fluffy part of the rooster’s tail. With 
this fly, which he called “Rooster’s Re- 


grets,” he caught one salmon after an- 
other. In using this story and giving it 
an insurance significance Mr. Hastings 
said to The Gold Book: 

“‘Rooster’s Regrets’ was something 
different. All the well-known flies had 
failed to attract that old sockdolager of 
a salmon. Fishing for men and fishing 
for fish have much in common. Hence 
my advice to the life underwriter: ‘Be 
Different.’ ” 

The writer has never met a man who 
was a greater lover of nature than Mr. 
Hastings or who gets such keen enjoy- 
ment from the lake and woods. Un- 
doubtedly, this trait has contributed its 
share to his success in inspiring the New 
England Mutual organization. 





Helen’ Buswell, Penn Mutual, "Phone Wizard 
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if you are interested in insurance.’ 


Never Gossips 


“In offices I spend very little time in 
chatting; never in gossiping. I am there 
on business; it is a business transaction; 
I arrange for the examination and often 
I obtain the settlement. I have found 
that the busier I am and the less I talk 
the more I sell. A sale can be made 
in one sentence if said at the right time 
and place, and if the salesman knows 
enough to stop talking so the client can 
think of what he or she said.” 

The most remarkable feature of the 
writing of eighty-two lives in five weeks 
by Miss Buswell was that every one of 
the lives was written over the telephone. 
They were mostly all on old policyhold- 
ers. Miss Buswell had been ill or was 
recuperating from that illness, being 
away from the office for five months. 
Part of the time she was in a hospital, 
the balance in Florida. When she re- 
turned there was a new disability clause 
which gave her something to talk about 
cn the telephone. In her talks she al- 
ways emphasized that the first thing to 
do was to get the medical examination; 
that there was little use talking without 
first knowing if the company would write 
the life. More than three-fourths of the 
persons interviewed said “Yes” over the 
’phone. “It is to your advantage to have 
this protection and to secure as much 
more of the disability protection as the 
company will give,” was the message 
which delivered the goods. 

Her Sales Methods 

In discussing her methods Miss Bus- 
well said: 

“T do’ not believe in using tricks in 
salesmanship. I believe in being open 
and honest and especially in being 
straighforward in selling methods. My 
plan is always to enlist the interest of 
the prospect and make him want to buy 
it. That is one reason why I use so 
much direct mail matter—always putting 
things in envelopes when I write a let- 


ter. One document which is always en- 
closed is a calendar of the month, at the 
top of which is a statement designed to 
set the recipient thinking about his fu- 
ture welfare and the chances that the 
welfare may not beeso good. It con- 
tains also the suggestion that a monthly 
income contract will guarantee the fu- 
ture income of the person receiving the 
calendar. On every blotter, every bridge 
score, every playing card I use there is 
always the life insurance suggestion. It 
is only natural to suppose that people 
will think of life insurance if you call it 
to their attention and do it in a simple, 
sensible way. People have lots of things 
to think about, and they can’t keep ev- 
erything in mind, but when you draw to 
their attention that they can be protect- 
ed against worry they are pretty apt to 
concentrate for a bit in thinking whether 
they are making a mistake in not buying 
the protection. 


“I absolutely believe in life insurance 
as the finest method of saving as well as 
giving fundamental protection, and that 
the disability clause in life insurance is 
the most important thing that a woman 
can have. Now disability is no respecter 
of the sexes, and a man with a broken 
leg is just as much up against it as is a 
woman with a broken leg. But, some- 
how, there is a much more tragic 
thought in a woman being under the dis- 
advantage of not being able to make a 
living, or as good a living as she did 
before, which comes to us that is not 
present in the case of a man. It may 
be that men have more confidence in 
themselves; it may be that men are not 
so terrified by the thought; it may be 
that they are more resourceful or have 
more avenues open to them if the ,ave- 
nue they have been following most of 
their business lives is suddenly closed. 
Whatever it is I have found that a cir- 
cular addressed to women calling atten- 
tion to the disability clause, or a circu- 
lar about guaranteed income, has done 
more to help me sell more life insurance 
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When Time Says “STOP” to Your Salary 
Will You Be Independent? 


OU know of men who have given the best 


When the retirement age is reached the de- 
. years of their lives to their jobs, only to find 


posits stop and the income starts. The income 


that when they were ready to retire at ag> 64 or continues for the life of the assured. These 
65 they were without financial means to do so. contracts are very flexible so that they will fit 
You can help many men achieve financial changed conditions. 


freedom for their later years. The Travelers These are three-fold contracts. They assure 
Insurance Company has a number of plans for leisure in later life, protect the family against 


this purpose, one of which is the Retirement economic loss due to the untimely death of the 
Income—64 Life contract. Certainly these plans 


will fit the need and pocketbook of many of 
your prospects. 


insured and as.stated therein provide an income 
in case of total disability which prevents the pur- 
suit of a gainful occupation. 


Further information about Retirement Policies will be furnished by any branch office of 
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to women than any other piece of litera- 
ture. | 
Experience at a Bridge Party 

“Only the other day I met at a bridge 
party a very cynical young woman, who 
looked plenty able to take care of her- 
self. She was gazing at one of my bridge 
score cards, containing my name, and 
looking at me, she said quizzically: 

“How much insurance do you think 
you are going to sell me?” 

“Not a bit,” I answered. 

“Why?” she asked, looking surprised. 

“Because I never try to ‘sell’ anything 
to people which they do not want.” 
Then, pausing a moment, I continued, 
“But just because I am not going to try 
to. sell you does not mean that you 
should not give some thought to your 
situation some years hence. I only hope 
that you will be able to put enough of 
your savings each year into a guaranteed 
life income which will come to you 
whether sick or well as long as you live 
—if protected by the disability feature.” 

That started her thinking and resulted 
in her buying a contract guaranteeing 
her $100 a month income to be paid her 
= long as she lives after reaching age 


Circulars Which Stick in the Mind 

An illustrated circular which Miss 
Buswell has found most effective shows a 
young stenographer in deep thought. It 
is captioned, “Look Ahead 20 Years— 
What Do You See?” It then goes on 
to say that hard times, sickness or ac- 
cident or death sound no fog horns; that 
when disaster overwhelms, good inten- 
tions count for nothing. The message 
is printed, but at the top of each cir- 
cular Miss Buswell writes a note in ink. 
It reads as follows: 

“Every girl earning her own living 
owes it to hersélf to protect her savings 
from the possibility of having them wiped 
out by failure of the plan of saving or 
‘eaten up’ by some unexpected acc:dent 
or illness. A form of saving which is 
guaranteed against loss, which will make 
your payments for you and pay you a 
good monthly income as long as you are 
unable to work is ‘A friend in need.” 

Titles of some other illustrated circu- 
lars which Miss Buswell uses are en- 
titled, “Realize Your Future Plans,” “A 
Welcome Visitor—Many a_ Splendid 
Business Goes to Smash When Its Own- 
er Dies.” “When I am Fifty—Shall I be 
in a position to throw off the Cares and 
Worries of Business and Enjoy the Re- 
maining Years of My Life in Comfort, 
Contentment and Ease?” “Six Steps to 
Thrift or Failure—What will be your 
Condition Financially when you reach 
the Age of Fifty?” “Mortgage Insurance 
Protects Home and Business; We Pay 
Your Obligations for you.” 

With all of these circulars Miss Bus- 
well will frequently write at the top a 
message with a personal twist helping 
to carry the message home. 

Her Unique Rate Book 

There are a number of agents in this 
country who do not carry printed rate 
books. Miss Buswell is one. She makes 
her own rate book and it is certainly an 


odd looking affair, being a little black 
book two inches wide and four inches 
long, and written entirely in ink. It is 
a loose-leaf affair and here is the way 
it is compiled and the type of materia! 
obtained: 

Miss Buswell writes a policy, say, on 
a man 33 years old. It is a guaranteed 
income. She jots down on a loose leaf 
the age, type of policy, rates, dividends, 
net cost, amount of protection, paid-up 
and endowment values, amount paid in 
and amount received. This is placed in 
the rate book. It serves for her when- 
ever she talks to another man 33 years 
old who wants a policy of this type. 
There are not many figures on the page; 
they are the most important figures 
which the prospect wants to know; and 
she simply turns to the page in the book 
and shows it to him. 

When there are new disability rates 
the new figures are placed in the book 
and the same is true if there is an in- 
crease in the dividend scale. With the 
new increased dividends Miss Buswell 
had the satisfaction of crossing out the 
old ones and writing above them the 
new ones, a good visual proof that divi- 
dends increase steadily, making the net 
cost increase. 

“T never hand a man or woman a sheet 
of typewritten figures,” she said. “I 
never give him anything elaborate math- 
ematically. With me it has not been 
necessary. I never try to sell insurance 
with rates and values and comparisons 
with other companies. I keep away from 
competition. I am always willing to 
acknowledge that the other company is 
as good as mine. I talk the advantage 
of the protection and the company is 
forgotten. Remember: pr‘ce is soon for- 
gotten but the memory of quality and 
service lasts forever.” 

An illustrated circular which Miss 
Buswell has used to great advantage is 
called, “Does Your Life Insurance Mer- 
cury Run Up This High?” On it is a 
barometer in the bulb of which is the 
sentence “Your Life Insurance.” The 
mercury rises to degree points marked 
“Final Bills, Your Home, Your Business, 
Education of Your Children, Monthly 
Check for your wife and yourself.” 

With this circular in front of a man 
it is easy to point out his needs for in- 
surance. Sometimes a man will have his 
home protected, his business covered, his 
“clean-up” fund provided and enough for 
education of his children, but neglects to 
think of the monthly income for himself 
at the age of retirement. 

To an executive who thought he had 
plenty of insurance Miss Buswell, with 
this circular in front of her and the pros- 
pect, had the happy thought of asking: 
“When you retire will your firm pay you 
a pension?” 

“Yes, at 65, I am to get a pension of 
$40 a month.” ; 

“Well,” said Miss Buswell, “why not 
make it $100 or $200? That additional 
amount you can guarantee yourself 
through one of the Life Income Con- 
tracts.” His reply was “Now you're 
talking.” 





The Story of William Alexander 
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he chooses to come into this office tem- 
porarily he will be able to learn some- 


thing about business methods and at the 


same time be looking for an opening out- 
side.” 


That was on September 1, 1869. The 
question of salary did not arise because 
there was no salary. This young man 
from the University of Virginia who was 
to play in later years such an important 
rule in the work of producers started 
without wages. Mr. Alexander has al- 
ways said that the element of luck was 
of supreme importance in his life during 
the next two years. The old Equitable 
Building at 120 Broadway—the one which 
later burned—was just being finished and 
the Society was in very cramped quar- 
ters in a small building at 92 Broadway, 


overflowing into an adjoining building. 
The only desk available for young Alex- 
ander, twenty years old then, was in a 
large room which was occupied by Hyde 
and contained a number of desks for the 
convenience of visiting agents. This 
meant a contact with Hyde from the 
start. There were no stenographers or 
typewriters in those days and the young 
man’s work consisted of writing letters 
and handling other details of correspond- 
ence. Fortunately, the letters he wrote 
were largely those of the executives of 
the Society, and writing letters was a 
type of work which greatly appealed to 
him. He did his work well and after a 
month with the company he was given a 
salary of $800 a year. 

Became Hyde’s Literary Assistant 

It was not long before he became what 





Strong Men 


William Alexander recently gave 
eight reasons why strong men are 
attracted by the life insurance busi- 
ness. They are these: 

1. Because it is a hard business. 
Because it exercises all the mental 
and physical powers of an aggres- 
sive man. 

2. Because its triumphs are intel- 
lectual victories, and are consequent- 
ly sweet. 

3. Because it is a free, whole- 
some, active, stimulating calling. 

4. Because its returns are liberal 
and certain. 

5. Because it has no dull seasons. 
Because it can be prosecuted suc- 
cessfully in hard times as well as in 
flush times. 

6. Because it is needed at all 
times in all civilized communities by 
all classes—the poor, the well-to-do, 
and the rich. 

7. Because it protects the owner 
against the most serious injuries that 
threaten him. 

8. Because a policy is a protected 
insured investment—the safest and 
best of investments for capitalists 
and for the savings of the people. 











was practically the literary assistant to 
Mr. Hyde. The latter was a strong. 
forceful character, who called a spade 
a spade, but who had wisdom enough 
to want some one he trusted give the 
once-over to his letters, and who was 
frank enough to hand out advice if he 
thought the Hyde wording was too 
strong or some other revision was nec- 
essary. Before two years had gone by 
Alexander was informed that the board 
of directors had made him assistant sec- 
retary. He became secretary in 1880. 
Training Under Hyde 

The training under Hyde was extreme- 
ly valuable. He believed that all publi- 
cations should be dignified, resenting in- 
tensely anything of a trivial or flippant 
character in correspondence. Always he 
had in mind the dignity of the Equitable 
and the importance of upholding it. He 
was a splendid mentor in every way, 
bringing to his young assistant an in- 
spiration and a comprehension of the 
world and its people which he had found 
lacking in his school or college instruc- 
tors. 

Another stroke of good fortune was as- 
sociation—even although as a bystander 
or a clerical observer—with the great 
personalities on the board of the Equi- 
table. The board at various times in- 
cluded such men as General Ulysses S. 
Grant, Cyrus W. Field, who laid the first 
American-European cable, and Henry 
Marquand, president of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. In fact, Mr. Alexander 
had been fortunate enough to have close 
association with the two great military 
figures of the Civil War—Lee as well as 
Grant. His contact with Lee was in 
Lexington, Va., when the General was 
president of Washington College there, 
which after his death became known as 
Washington & Lee University. Alex- 
ander had frequently visited the home of 
a Washington college professor who had 
been on Lee’s staff and the general often 
dropped in at the home of this professor 
to pay him a visit. 


The Education of Agents 


In discussing his views on agents and 
education Mr. Alexander said to The 
Gold Book: 

“Shortly after I entered the business 
I came to the conclusion that agents in 
life insurance were being neglected and 
that this neglect should be remedied in 
some way because they are the business 
getters and without their efforts there 
would be nothing for executives to ad- 
minister. At first companies and agents 
were apathetic to suggestions. 

“Frequently at that period successful 
field men would say, ‘Many a good agent 
has been spoiled by too much education.’ 


This misapprehension was due to the 
fact that they failed to recognize the 
object of this education. They thought 
the agent would think it necessary to un- 
load his learning on his clients, and thus 
bewilder and bore them. 

“But the object of the agent’s educa- 
tion is the reverse of this. It is to save 
his clients from the labor of delving into 
technical details. It is to enable him 
(the agent) to say, ‘I am master of this 
subject. Life insurance is based on sci- 
entific foundations as steadfast as the 
everlasting hills. Let us determine what 
your insurance needs are. Then, without 
trouble or annoyance to you, I will get 
you what you want.’ 


“Men go to lawyers and doctors for 
expert professional help; not to listen 
to lectures on law or on physiology. But 
they only go to those who are reputed 
to be masters of their respective profes- 
sions. 

“The agent who has an insurance edu- 
cation and is a trained expert will be 
able to give sound advice and guidance 
and be able to give intelligent answers 
to all questions, but it will serve an- 
other important purpose. The agent who 
fails to win the confidence of his custom- 
er- will fail. But if he knows his trade 
he will speak with conviction and will 
be convincing. His client will see that 
he is both competent and sincere, and 
his confidence will thus be won. 

“It is true that the best way to learn 
how to sell insurance is through expe- 
rience in the field, but the competent 
agent is not a mere salesman. He needs 
instruction that he can never get as a 
mere canvasser. This must come from 
the company and from his manager.” 


Books Are Widely Read 

In his books Mr. Alexander has tried 
to make them entertaining or at least 
easy to read as well as being instructive. 
He knew that as a class agents are not 
studious and have little time for study. ° 
The more widely read the books were 
by agents of all companies the more 
pleased Mr. Alexander was, not from 
any selfish thought of the royalties, but 
he knew that competent agents are often 
obstructed by the blundering work of 
ignorant and incompetent agents, and the 
sooner all agents are properly trained the 
more successful the entire field force will 
be. One of his books which had a very 
wide vogue is called, “Income For Fam- 
ily Protection.” One point he has con- 
stantly emphasized is that a great life in- 
surance company is an expert investor of 
capital and the beneficiary is far more 
in need of the protection which such a 


‘company will give without extra charge 


after the breadwinner has passed away 
than the insured needs during his life- 
time when the company necessarily pro- 
tects his interests. Among the policies 
which Mr. Alexander aided in introduc- 
ing was the “Guaranteed Investment 
Policy.” He said to The Gold Book: 

“Tf I were a young man my insurance 
would be on that plan. It is an Ordinary 
Life contract, in combination with a 
small Survivorship Annuity, which in- 
creases the income to the beneficiary. 
After the death of the insured the pro- 
ceeds of the policy remain with the com- 
pany and the widow receives an income 
(at present rates) of nearly 6%% for 
life. And after her death the entire face 
of the policy goes to the children for 
their support.” 

No article about Mr. Alexander should 
be written without referring in some way 
to the great work Mr. Alexander has 
done not only in helping prepare argu- 
ments which will convince women of the 
necessity for insurance, but also in help- 
ing women to sell insurance. Many of 
the most successful women agents in the 
country are with the Equitable, and for 
years it has been a favorite company 
with women agents. Mr. Alexander has 
always thought there was fallacy in gen- 
eral estimates of the business acumen 
of women and their ability to handle in- 
vestments. While many women have no 
business or executive talent the same 
applies to many men, 
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One Billion Dollars 
ln Assets 


HE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK reached 
the One Billion Mark in assets early in 1930. This Company was the first 
to operate in America on the legal reserve mutual plan of life insurance, and is 
the first company operating exclusively on the so-called standard risk basis and 


without Group Insurance to accumulate One Billion Dollars of Assets for its 
policyholders. 


It took the Company sixty-five years to reach the $500,000,000 mark in assets. 
It added the second $500,000,000 in the ensuing twenty-two years—which indicates 
the position of life insurance in general and the progress of the Company. 
During the eighty-seven years it has required to accumulate this total of assets 
the Company has paid out to policyholders and their beneficiaries more than two 
and, one-half times the amount of such total. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE’S vast total of assets is evidence of successful work 
of those who have represented the Company and of satisfactory service to the 
public through its years of growth from its beginning in 1843, and is a measure 
for its service in the future. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE issues all kinds of standard policy contracts and 
annuities, writes the latest form of Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits. 
Issues insurance to men and women. Age limits, 10 to 70. Retains up to $500,000 
on a single life. Has many practices to serve its members to meet their con- 
venience and need without delay. Makes policy loans in local managing agencies. 
Uses telegraph and air mail for expedition. Pays contract obligations promptly 
and equitably. Interest paid on death claims. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE as an institution of great power for service to its 
membership is in effect the manifest work of field people of yesterday and to-day. 
The field representatives of to-day carry on work in an atmosphere of enthusiasm 
and success which is created by the ideals and traditions of the Company and the 
Company’s present prosperity, prestige and power for service coming through 
them and the good work of men and women of yesterday. Through the work of 
the field force of to-day the Company will increase in strength and ever broaden 
in its service to its membership. ; 


Earnest, ambitious, high-minded men and women who con- 
template life insurance field work as a career—who desire to ally 
themselves with success in a calling combining the ideal with the 
practical—are invited to apply to 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
34 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


David F. Houston, George K. Sargent, 


President Second Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies 
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